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Peruaps there are few men of con- 
summate abilities, who have any 
anxiety that a knowledge of the petty 
incidents in their private life should 
be transmitted, with their works, to 
posterity ; and who would notrather, 
were it left at their own option, de- 
cline being introduced to the notice 
of that world which is to “ live after 
them,” through any other mediuw 
than that of their own deserts. Exegi 
monumentum are perennius !—Ex- 
claims one of this sterling stamp ; 
“T have carved ny own monument, 
behold it in my deeds ! I have written 
my own epitaph, go read it in my 
works.’ And such an_ epitaph, 
whether inscribed with the sword, the 
pencil, or the pen, is as legible a one, 
as honourable, and full as credible, as 
any other. But the biographer has 
a certain duty assigned to him, and 
allthe dignified modesty of true ge- 
nius will not furnish him with an ex- 
cuse that future generations would 
accept for omitting to gratify their 
curiosity ; so laudable as it is, when 
prompted by a desire to know more 
good, of one that is thought well of 
already. Itis truethereis anothersort of 
inquisitiveness with regard to the do- 
mestic traits of popular characters ; 
an inquisitiveness awakened by the 
levelling spirit of envy, in minds 
which unable to follow the soarings of 
genius, delight in prying about to dis- 
cover some tie, still connecting it to 
that earth, on which they themselves 
grovel without hope of elevation. 


Yet the better motive of the two is 
surely the more common one; and 
accordingly the enquiry that it sug- 
gests ought to be answered: and, 
though, with respect to the illustrious 
and venerable subject of this memoir, 
but few facilities of compiling it have 
been afforded by those who were most 
able to lighten the task, yet we trust 
that the following imperfect sketch 
will be no unwelcome accompani- 
ment, though scarce a worthy one, to 
the faithful portrait of H. Fusexr, 
Esq. with which our present number 
is embellished. 

He was born at Zurich in Switzer- 
land, in the year 1742; and his father, 
though himself a very eminent por- 
trait and landscape painter, seems to 
have intended his son for the church. 
Now John Caspar Fuessli (for that is 
the true family name) had been sin- 
gularly successful in his professional 
efforts, so much so, that, early in life, 
he was made painter to the court 
of Rastadt, and obtained no com- 
mon share of emolument and reputa- 
tion, by his labours both as an artist, 
and as a writer on his art; therefore, 
why it was that he destined his 
son Henry,—(who from childhood 
had shewn indisputable proofs of a 
taste for his paternal art,) why he 
destined him to a way of life so widely 
removed from his own, which had 
led him to competence and renown, 
is not easily accountable. Certain it 
is, however, that young Fuseli was, 


for that purpose, educated, in the first 
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instance, at a school in or near his 
birth-place, where Lavater was his 
school fellow; and afterwards at Berlin, 
under the tuition of professor Sulzer. 
Herehe is said to have imbibed an 
intense love of poetry, in which he 
subsequently made some highly ap- 
proved essays; but never in any other 
than his country’s language. The writ- 
ings of Klopstock, Wieland, and one 
or two besides who were basking in the 
fullest blaze of their glory, just at the 
time when Germany was honoured 
with the stay of our ete there, were 
the first incentives to his “ muse’s 
fame.” His play-mate and towns- 
man, the celebrated Lavater, accom- 
panied him in a tourhe made through 
the country; but their journeyings 
appear not to have been of any great 
duration, for young Fuseli was at 
least eighteen, when he left home for 
Berlin ; and before he was of age, Sir 
Robert Smith, then ambassador 
there, prevailed on him to visit Eng- 
land, as a kind of literary agent 
for promoting a free exchange 
of belles lettres between us and the 
continent ;—a caterer for it, at the 
then overflowing board of British 
literature. Not long had he been in 
London, when he was _ fortunate 
enough to become acquainted with 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, who discerned 
his kindred spirit, and repeatedly 
begged from him little unfinished 
sketches, which Fuseli, without yet 
having any distinct views as to his 
future Occupation, would occasionally 
produce. Mr. Coutts (now deceased), 
the late Mr. Cadell, and Mr. Joseph 
Johnson, of St. Paul’s Church Yard, 
were among the most intimate of his 
acquaintances; and, through the inte- 
rest of these highly respectable connec- 
tions, he obtained the situation of 
tutor to a nobleman’s son, whom he 
subsequently attended in an excursion 
to Paris, At the expiration of three 
or four years, after his arrival in this 
metropolis, he quitted it for Italy, in 
company with the poet Armstrong, 
whom he had known for some time 
previously; and now it was that he 
seriously resolved on devoting his 
whole time to the study of painting. 
The vessel in which our two adven- 
turers embarked was bound for Leg- 
horn, but driven ashore at Genoa; 
and thence they proceeded to Rome. 
Here it was that he commenced his 
acquaintance with the inimitable 
works of Michael Angelo, of whose 
exquisite skill he has ever since been 


an enthusiastic admirer. Nor, yet, did 
the compositions of painters less _re- 
nowned, though scarcely inferior in 
merit, escape his impartial eye; se 
that, on his return to England in 1778, 
his connoisseurship was almost without 
appeal ; and, indeed, shortly after that 
period, his own performances had 
risen into such repute, that in the 
historical line he had no rival but West. 
During his continuance at the “ world’s 
great capital,” which was for seven or 
eight years, (in which time he asso- 
ciated much with Canova, and 
was made a member of St. Luke's 
Academy,) his ‘ Gédipus, his two 
daughters,” saw the light, and was 
transmitted to this country for exhi- 
bition. Moreover, it was at about 
the same time, that he suggested the 
original idea of the Shakspeare Gal- 
lery. When he again repaired hither, 
his professional character rose rapidly 
and unintermittingly, and soon be- 
came established beyond fear of de- 
clension; for between the years 1790 
and 1800, appeared his ** Milton Gal- 
lery,” a series of paintings upon sub- 
jects taken exclusively from the works 
of our divinest bard. They were ex- 
hibited collectively ; and the applause 
they received was equally honourable 
to the taste of the nation, and to the 
talents of Mr. Fuseli. Not a piece 
but had its own peculiarly striking 
merit: though some few were dis- 
tinguished by a superiority over the 
rest too evident to escape particular 
notice. Perhaps, of all the forty-seven 
that composed the “ Gallery,’ The 
Lazar House was the most masterly 
effort. From the poets’ appalling, but 
somewhat sickening description, our 
judicious artist wisely obliterated all 
that spoke too grossly of human weak- 
nesses; and retained in the transcript 
he gave on canvass, those maladies 
alone, which residing but in the mind, 
admit of most ethereality in their 
embodyment, and require not that the 
human form divine be distorted or 
curtailed of its fair proportion, in 
order to convey the loieeh resem- 
blance. ‘ Spasms,” ‘“ epilepsis,”’ 
fierce catarrhs,” and “ ulcers,” are 
left for the engraver of pathological 
embellishments to a book of surgery 
or a dissecting-room; but “ demo- 
niac Phrensy”’ is seen starting from his 
iron bed,—still entangled in the coarse 
rug, and still cumbered with the chain 
that failed to secure him there, His 
wife, wearied out with the long 
and thankless toil of watching him, 
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las nevertheless made a last effort,in 
the hope of saving him from self- 
destruction; but her strength had all 
been wasted, her courage had been 
scared away by the scowls of him she 
loved, and she now sinks at his feet un- 
nerved in mind and body, and with 
little more spirit or consciousness than 
onder child that lies half lifeless 
just fallen from the sterile breast of its 
dying mother. This latter scene isa 
beautiful episode of the painter’s 
introduction. It is, to be sure, an 
interpolation in the text of Milton ; 
but it is one of the few amendments, 
which, (in spite of Dr. Johnson) may 
be made without any “ token of a 
rent.” Butwho that has once beheld 
“ moon struck Madness” can ever 
forget the livid glare breaking out 
from her eyes, each of which seems to 
concentrate, in its one little spark, all 
the shower of maddening light we 
see poured from above, and filtered 
throughher brain? A child is vainly 
striving to win a glance from her ; 
but she knows not even of its pre- 
sence; and, yet, the forlorn little 
innocent has a livid lustre on its up- 
turned forehead, that seems caught 
from the flashing features of its 
parent! In the centre of the back- 
ground is “ Despair,” tending, or only 
burdening, the couch of “ gaunt Ma- 
rasmus ;”—“* moping Melancholy ” 
droops, fixed, though fibreless, in the 
foreground to the right; and over 
them, like a fly-scene, or proscenium 
of clouds or black jutting rocks, to 
complete the dismal spectacle,—over 
them, the gloom-winged, the bat-like 
form of “ Death,” hovers, and “ his 
dart 


“Shakes but delays to strike, though 
oft invoked 


“With vows, as their chief good and 
final hope.” 


“ Sight'so reform, what heart of rock 
could long ‘* dry-eyed behold ?”’ 

We could no more than be Milton.— 
The imagery is too real. Strange, 
that no prince has ever won this mas- 
terpiece out of its author’s hands ! 
but there it is at present.—The “ nur- 
sery of Shakspeare” is one of Fuseli's 
most interesting productions ; but, 
either Shakspeare or Fuseli must 
himself describe it ;—for among the 
groupe are Falstaff, and Macbeth's 
Queen ; and they, though one of them 
is half drunk, and the other sleeping, 
have words of their own—words, too, 
as legible on the canvass as on “ the 
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immortal page.” But, to proceed with 
our narrative,—about 1798, when 
Barry seceded from the _profes- 
sorship of painting, at Somerset- 
House, Mr. Fuseli was appointed in his 
room; but, in 1804, being appointed 
Keeper of the Academy, he,—in con- 
sequence of a standing order that 
no person shall, at the same time 
hold two different appointments in the 
Academy,—was under the necessity of 
laying down the Professorship. How- 
ever, on the death of Opie who had 
succeeded him, he was unanimous! 

re-elected to the office ; and, ee 
the order alluded to remained still in 
force, the Keepership was still pre- 
served to him, and he holds it at this 
day. His lectures on _ painting 
were delivered in 1801, and published 
in the course of the same year.— 
They contain many severe strictures 
upon the productions of men whom 
not many would have dared to molest 
in their enjoyment of a long and 
exalted reputation. But we believe 
that even the most rigid of his fellow- 
connoisseurs in the art, will not 
thoroughly acquit him of _fasti- 
diousness. In 1765, he gave to the 
world his “ Reflections on Painting 
and Sculpture among the Greeks ;”’ 
and an “ Essay on Grace in the 
Works of Art, translated from Winc- 
kelmann.” To this, in 1805, he added 
a new and considerably enlarged 
edition of Pilkington’s Lives of the 
Painters ; and, so lately as in 1817, 
there appeared in the annual exhi- 
bition at Somerset-House, a head of 
Perseus, which Mr. Fuseli had finished 
in his 72nd year. Letus conclude 
this notice of a most excellent artist 
and worthy man, by reminding those 
Englishmen who are pursuing the 
same study, and whom the foregoing 
relation may kindle into a certain 
degree of pride that they can number 
him amongst the ornaments of their 
own country,—let us remind them, 
that Mr, Fuseli - lies another of the 
many instances of foreign talent being 
fostered by British patronage till it 
has outstripped all British competition ; 
for West, also,—he of the Pale Horse, 
—(we did not mean to identify him 
with Death, yet what else is ke now ?) 
—the great West drew his first 
breath in other air than ours; and 
the germ of his genius sprang up in 
another soil, however assisted in deve- 
lopement, and accelerated in . growth 
by having been transplanted to ours. 
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TALES OF MY STUDY; 


OR, 


COLLECTIONS OF A STAY AT HOME. 


BY ALFRED DONICILE.—No. I, 


nd 


** I will tell you the beginning, and if it please you, you shall :ee the end, for the 
best is yet to do; and here where you are, | am coming to perform it.” 


As You Lis It. 


I xnow that some of you, ever ex- 
cellent readers, will not turn away at 
seeing Alfred Domicile again ; I hope 
all of you are as willing to peruse his 
second story as he is totellit. You 
will own thatI have not, like some 
garrulous tale bearers, given you no 
breathing time between the stages of 
the long journey which I hope 
the European, you, and I have to tra- 
vel together; and therefore after a cou- 
ple of months absence I really expect 
you will welcome me with acclama- 
tion into my study again, and, like ho- 
nest Sancho upon those of the renown- 
ed Quixote, look kindly upon the 
wonders it will emit. The Lottery 
has given its last sigh ; Charles of France 
is seated firmly on his throne; Protes- 
tants will not find a bill against Mr. 
O’Connel]; Catholics are defending 
Sir Harcourt Lees; Miss Fuofe is gone 
out of people’s heads; Albion has done 
for Kean, and yet the Coxswain is not 
likely I hope to get into the shrouds ; 
Radicalism is in its grave, and there 
is nothing new under the sun but the 
stories of Geoffry Crayon, and Alfred 
Domicile. 

It was during the threatened inva- 
sion of England about 1805 or 6 that 
my father’s regiment of volunteers— 
part of the noble 370,8¢0 men—(I am 
accurate in the number,) that stood 
forward to assist the regular army in 
defence of our hearths and our altars 
—were stationed at Poole, in Dor- 
setshire. The harbour of this fishing 
town is difficult to navigate, and if 
one misses a due calculation of the 
tides it not unfrequently occurs, that 
a hammock and a close cabin are the 
substitutes for a down bed, and the 
comforts of “sweet home.” It was 
the case with a party of us at the time 
Imention—we were grounded, on our 





return from an afternoon sail, at the 
mouth of the river, and exactly oppo- 
site Brownsea, a romantic little island, 
upon which stands a stately castle 
bearing the name of the spot, and 
which was erected by the family of 
Sturt, a house of some consequence in 
the west. 

Well, here were a ship’s crew of 
merry soldiers, and cheerful ladies, 
cabined in an ark fixed, firm as ada- 
mant, to the shoals of the deep, whilst 
the bonny bright moon above, and the 
dancing, shadowy wave around us, 
seemed by their smiles to deride our 
se But we thought of the 
old song of the hero of Quebec, and 
recollecting his 


“Why, soldiers, why 
Should we be melancholy boys ?” 
determined upon a very rational re- 
cipe for cheating time of some of its 
malevolence, namely,the recitation of 
some tale or legend which had not 
previously been known tothe majority 
of the party. There was, as may be 
supposed, some difficulty to get a vo- 
lunteer, for though the foe, and the in- 
nate loyalty of I:nglishmen, had crea- 
ted so many thousand in the field, 
there were at that period very few 
“ walking gentlemen” upon the * high 
ways and by-ways”’ ofthe great deeps. 
However there was a merry lieute- 
nant on board who obviated all diffi- 
culties, by offering to stand in the gap 
between bashfulness, and want of re- 
collection, which many Eo and 
to tell an anecdote in keeping with 
our present situation, inasmuch as its 
incidents referred to the very castle 
of Brownsea before us. We were all 
delighted with the ape and si- 
lence soon asserted her empire, only 
to be broken by— 
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THE LIEUTENANT’S TALE. 


The scene ofmy narration is laidin 
that tall and stately tower yonder, 
whose shadows, in the moonbeam, and 
upon the waters, seem almost to reach 
the ship in which we ride. It is now 
about three years since when I formed 
part of the company invited to partake 
of the Christmas hospitality of its 
proprietor, and we were sufficiently 
cheerful and gratified for a while, when 
the following adventure, even yet but 
partly developed, threw a portion of 
surmise and distrust, upon the 
hitherto unruffled current of our 
amusements. 

On the evening succeeding Christ- 
masday, Miss W——, one of the bright- 
est adornments of Brownsea, 
retired as usual to her sleeping 
apartments, which were a little re- 
moved from those of her friends.— 
But she never had much fear, and 
the protection of a very large New- 
foundland dog, her faithful and 
constant chamberlain, completely set 
atrest any apprehensions she might 
otherwise have felt at the solitariness 
of her chamber, and death must first 
have silenced Baron before injur 
could have become acquainted with 
her. 

Previously to addressing herself to 
sleep, Miss W closed the blinds of 
the window, and conceiving herself 
secure, retired to her couch, where 
the balm for hurt minds dropped 
upon her eye-brows, and she was 
“ steeped in forgetfulness.” It might 
be about the mid-watch that the lady 
awoke from one of those horrid 
visions, which make night occasionally 
terrible, and was startled by the 
evident alteration in appearance of 
the state of her chamber. The shut- 
ters, before barred, were now unclosed, 
and the moon, full in her strength, 
but robed in clouds,—her winter’s 
panoply—appeared lording it o’er 
past darkness, and threw her cold 
and dancing shadows upon the dra- 
pery of her bed. Miss W was too 
dismayed to call, to move, or to use 
any efforts to procure assistance ; 
fear had commenced its work, and 
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terror was triumphant ; she clung in 
breathless apprehension to her pillow 
awaiting an accumulation of danger, 
and it came, or a semblance of it, for 
arush (to her in that pause of dread) 
as of mighty winds; a crash as ofa 
felled forest, succeeded ; there wasa 
moam and a struggle asof a thing in 
agony, or anger, and—she fainted. 

In the morning my relation was 
pale and shivering— her robes stained 
with gore, andher faithful dog also - 
blood-marked, resting upon her cold 
bosom, as if instinctively recalling 
warmth, and licking her lily face, as 
though he knew the roses were to be 
recalled —and they were recalled, for 
she lives a beautiful flower still ! 

The state of the room told part of 
the story, and dissolved much of the 
mystery, for a huge dressing-glass 
which stood between the bed and the 
window, was shivered to atoms, and, 
evidently,—by the scars on his head, 
and pieces of glass attached,—by the 
infuriated animal. He had been 
aroused by some noise in the night, 
and had made a dash at the window 
(the only mode of egress—he guarding 
the door) heedless of the obstacle that 
interposed, The consequences were 
natural—the terror of his mistress, 
the demolition of the mirror—the 
weanen upon himself,—the gore upon 

ier. 

The withdrawing of the shutters is 
still in mystery, but circumstances 
subsequently occurred casting suspi- 
cion upon a portion of the establish- 
ment ; so that there were those that 
could equally, though not so honour- 
ably, have elucidated that circum- 
stance. It was by al/ admitted that 
the dog had preserved the property, 
if not the life of his benefactress, 

Our lieutenant’s was but a brief 
tale, but it answered the purpose 
intended, by inducing his comrades to 
favour us with longer ones. I can 
only add that time passed so pleasantly 
with us, that we almost regretted to 
hear the pilot singing out to us that 
the tide had risen and lifted us from 
the shallows, and that we now might 
entertain hope of eating our morning 
meal upon dry land. 
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THE GIPSY’S PROPHECY, 
AN ANECDOTE. 


Ir was the Kermesse, or annual 
village féte, and Hellsmuth, the ma- 
gistrate’s dwelling, was filled with 
guests. The old people were seated 
at the table, smoking their pipes and 
quaffing their ale, while the young 
ones swarmed about the room, amus- 
ing themselves with lively domestic 
sports. The doors and windows were 
made fast, for the evening had closed 
in, and the host imagined that the 
absent guests were scared by the frost, 
or the stormy wind, which howlea 
without, beating about the masses of 
snow, and threatening to carry away 
the thatched roofs of the cottages. 

Late in the evening there was a 
knocking at the door and window 
shutters. ‘There is Robert,” said the 
host, “I thought he would not be miss- 
ing,” at the same time he called his 
daughter Rose away from the game, to 
open the door. “ Jump along!” cried 
he, in a threatening tone, as she 
loitered somewhat peevishly. “ How 
do I know who it is, father?” said the 
maiden, half-crying ; but her father led 
her to the room door—“ you know 
ae well that it is your bridegroom,” 

id he, *¢and you shall let him in this 
instant.’ Rose slank away, hanging 
her head, but soon returned tripping 
gaily into the room, and leading in 
her venerable godfather, Waltmann. 
“ Welcome, godfather, welcome!" ex- 
claimed the magistrate, with a friendly 
shake of the hand—‘we kept you a 
tong while at the door, the obstinate 
hussey would not go down to let you 
in, scold her well.” “If I had only 
known who it was!” said the girl, with 
an arch smile, as she kissed the old 
man’s hand. ‘Aye, what do you 
think, godfather, we thought it was 
her lover, Robert, and she would not 
open the door to him, but I'll soon 
teach her.” 

“What is Robert then not yet come ? 
Hark ye, I hold him fora cold-heaited 
lover! You must not chide the girl 
for not liking him overmuch. Here 
am I, an old fellow with seventy years 
upon my back, and yet I have ma- 
naged to find my way hither, fearing 
neither the s'orm, nor the ghosts in the 
old castle, which I was forced to pass.” 


“ They say there have been more 
people made fools of yonder lately,” 
said one of the guests. 

“ True, I have heard the story,” said 
the magistrate. ** Have you seen any of 
these strange sights, godfather >” 

* J must tell you,” rejoined Walt- 
mann, ‘that I have but little faith in 
these things; it is generally the imagi- 
nation, or fraud, which deceives us; 
however, whether incredulous or not, 
we all feel, at night, a certain awe and 
apprehension on passing places which 
are reputed to be haunted; and, boast 
as we will of our courage, it is apt, on 
those occasions, to play us false, But 
after all, our fears are childish; for 
what injury can an upright man re- 
ceive from an apparition,—a thing of 
air, ifany thing at all? To night as 
I passed by the old eastle, there was 
a dismal howling and whistling within 
its crumbling walls: no doubt it was 
the wind; and although I was con- 
vinced jt could be nothing more, yet 
I could not help shuddering at the 
noises, and an icy chill ran over me. 
I looked fearfully around, the wind 
blew the snow flakes against my face, 
and I felt, in the dark, that I had got 
into a thicket; this convinced me that 
I had lost my way, because I knew 
that there were no bushes along the 
road. In this dilemma I thought it 
most prudent to stand still, until the 
moon, peeping out from behind the 
clouds, shewed me that I was in the 
middle of the old castle court, I had 
some difficulty in making my way out 
again, but thank God! excepting a 
little fright, I have escaped unhurt.” 

“You may count yourself lucky, 
neighbour Waltmann,” said another 
of the guests. “ It is never oversafe to be 
in such old ruinous buildings. One 
might tell many a story of them. How 
did it happen to the Baron Von Birk- 
enfeld? You were present, I think, 
when Robert related it.” 

Waltmann could not recollect, and 
the rest, who had heard the story, being 
of opinion that it would bear twice 
telling, the other began. “ The baron 
had once ridden into the city, and 
stayed so late that it was night before 
he had halfreached home. Well, the 
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way led past an old dilapidated chapel ; 
on approaching this chapel he per- 
ceived a light in one of the windows ; 
the baron did not want for courage, 
and so he dismounted, in order to see 
what it could mean, Crossing what 
was formerly the place of interment, 
he clearly saw three corpse-like figures 
ascend out of the earth, in their wind- 
ing sheets, and advance towards 
him. You may talk of men’s courage 
and their disbelief in ghosts, but, me- 
thinks, few would willingly put either 
to such a test as this. The baron 
sprang upon his horse, gave him the 
spur, and galloped away as fast as 
his beast could carry him. But, how- 
ever, he had scarcely recovered from 
his fright when he beheld the three 
ghosts at a little distance before him ; 
am vain he turns his horse first on one 
aide of the road, and then on the other; 
his escort does not quit him until he 
enters his castle court, and his servants 
bring out lights to receive him, 

“ At first the baron could not re- 
late the incident to his noble lady, 
however much she entreated to know 
the cause of his pale, ghastly appear- 
auce, and wild looks; but when he 
was about to retire to rest, the servants 
were alarmed by his cries for help, and 
on their running to him, he told them 
what had happened at the chapel, and 
that the three terrifying forms had just 
appeared to him again. This time, 
however, they had scratched the mould 
from their hands, and thrown it into 
his eyes, so as nearly to blind him. 
All now agreed that the apparition of 
the three ghosts to their master could 
signify nothing less than that he would 
soon close his eyes, and be committed 
to the earth. And so it happened: for 
in threedays the Baron died, and no 
medicine could save him. The three 
ghosts, therefore, bctokened the three 


Waltmaun listened attentively to 
the story; when it was concluded he 
said, “I have not beard your tale of 
the baron from Robert, but I recollect 
having read it, while at school, in a 
curious old book. There, however, it 
was told of a Spanish nobleman, and 
the ghosts did not presignify the num- 
ber of days, for the nobleman did not 
die until the seventh. Thus it always 
is: with stories of this kind; every 
narrator adds something to them.” 

»4# Now you see, father,” cried Rose, 
“that Robert does tell untruths, You 
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would never believe me; now you have 
it from godfather himself.” 

“ Well, well,” rejoined Waltmann, in 
a friendly tone, “if you have nothing 
worse than that to say of Robert, you 
may let it pass. You call him half 
a scholar; those who are wholly so, 
are much worse.” 

“No, no,” cried Rose angrily, “don’t 
ou persuade me to that too! I wont 
ave Robert, come what will.” 

Father Hellsmuth waxed wroth, and 
persisted the more in his purpose. The 
guests endeavoured to appease him, and 
many who did not appear to be very 
well disposed towards Robert, enlisted 
under Rose’s banner. Waltmann 
represented seriously to the father, that 
compulsion in affairs of that nature 
never did good; that a parent had no 
right to dispose of his child like his 
live and dead farming stock, or the 
produce of his fields. However, the 
magistrate was immoveable ; he would 
hear nothing against Robert; he had 
a pretty property, which seemed to 
encrease as by some especial blessing ; 
moreover he was known far and near, 
and nobody could tell what he might 
not become one day, particularly in 
time of war.** Add to this,” continued 
he,” i has prophesied that he 
will an fill a ie mre Now, 
although nobody can accuse me of 
being over credulous or superstitious 
in these matters, yet I must confess 
that [ have known many of old mother 
Setter’s predictions come true. Did 
she not prophesy that there would be 
a fire in the village—and was not far- 
mer Grubler’s house burnt to the 
ground shortly afterwards? However, 
whether we believe in these prophecies 
or not, is little to the purpose, for 
Robert is now one of the best matches 
in the village, and there is not a girl 
in it, except my obstinate hussey, 
who would not be proud to have 
him.” 

The guests were far from agreeing 
with their credulous host; not a few 
of them had all along suspected the 
old gipsy herself of setting fire to 
Grubler’s premises, and thus fulfilling 
her own prediction; however, none 
ventured to declare their suspicions 
aloud on that point, because their host 
was a personage of too great import- 
ance to be contradicted with impunity. 
The godfather, nevertheless, would not 
give up the. point, and they argued 
about it some time; Rose wept, and 
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the cheerfulness of the party was de- 
stroyed. 

On a sudden Waltmann missed a 
bundle, which he thought he had 
brought with him; every place was 
searched, but it was no whereto be 
found. ‘The old man became uneasy. 
«It contains the whole of the Martin- 
mas dues,” said he; “I would fain have 
requested you, neighbour Hellsiuth, 
to deliver it to-morrow, to the receiver. 
Ifit is not here, I must have lost it by 
the old castle, that’s certain.” 

The venerable old man wanted to 
return thither to seek it, but they all 
detained him, representing to him the 
folly of a man of his years going out in 
so stormy a night. * Have it, 1 must,” 
said he; “I could not replace the loss— 
and I recollect that I must have drop- 
ped it near the round tower, for there 
I was obliged to use both hands, to 
make my way through the bushes. I 
must certainly have let it fall then, in 
my haste and terror.” 

‘No, you shall not go!” eried 
Rose, as the old man reached his hat 
and stick. “It is not far, I will run 
and fetch it myself”’ Waltmann 
would not permit this, The guests 
put on grave looks, and thought it was 
madness to venture at night into a 
place of such ill repute. Rose laughed 
a' their fears: “ What is there to be 
airaid of?” said she. “I have often 
ran across the church-yard at nigbt, 
and as godfather says, what harm can 
aghost do to anybody, who has a 
clear conscience.’ With that she took 
the lantern and hurried out. 

Most of the guests now extolled the 
courage of the high-spirited girl, but 
some few of them, on the contrary, 
censured her rashness, which, in their 
opinion, amounted almost to crime, 
Waltmann was moved by the maiden’s 
good-nature, and again argued, seri- 
ously and warmly, with her father, 
about ber marriage wah Robert, in- 
sisting strongly that he ought not to 
force her inclination, “ Felix,” he said, 
“ wasasmart lad, who had every body's 
good opinion and would certainly 
make his way in the world; and as it 
was clear that the girl loved him, it 
would be rendering her miserable for 
life to force her to marry the other.” 

Helismuth agreed in his commenda- 
tions of Felix, but said that he had 
given his promise to Robert; more- 
over, Felix was very poor, and the 
forest service in that part of the coun- 
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try so bad, that a batchelor could 
scarcely support himself creditably, 
much less « man with a wife and 
children. 

« Felix is a favorite of mine,” said 
one of the guests, and I should have 
been oue to rejoice, heartily, if he had 
been successful in discovering the per- 
petrators of the great robbery. Five 
hundred dollars would have set him 
up in the world; thet will now fall to 
the surveyors of the roads,” 

“‘Have they got the thieves then ?” 
asked Waltmann. 

“The surveyors, a short time ago 
brought in two strangers, who are sus- 
pected, and indeed almost convicted, 
only they will not confess their guilt.” 

“ Felix took a great deal of trouble 
about it,” rejoined Waltmanno, “ and 
Tam sorry for him. Well, perhaps he 
will be more lucky in something else,” 

Just at this instant, Felix entered. 
He looked round for Rose, and at 
length enquired shyly after her. Her 
long absence liad not been noticed by 
the company. : 

“T hope nothing can have happened 
to her,” said Waltmann, rising. Be- 
fore Felix had received an intelligible 
answer to his anxious enquiries, a 
violent knocking was heard at the door. 
One of the young fr ba hastened to 
open it, when Rose rushed in pale and 
breathless, the picture of terror, and 
sank down senseless on the floor. 

The wind had extinguished her 
light Lefore she had taken three steps, 
nevertheless, the courageous girl pur- 
sued her way by the scanty light of 
the moon. Fortunately she found the 
spot described by Waltmaun. She per- 
ceived the lost bundle amongst the 
bushes, and was stooping to disentan- 
gle it, when she thought she heard the 
soundof heavy footsteps. She shud- 
dered, and ali the stories which she 
had heard of ghosts in the old castle, 
rose up in her recollection, filling her 
imagination with frightful apparitions. 
The nvise approached, and she per- 
ceived distinctly in the moon shine, 
two dark figures carrying a corpse. 
The wind blew offa handkerchief with 
which the body was slightly covered, 
and she saw large bleeding wounds in 
the head and breast. Almost bereit 
of her senses, she seized the handker- 
chief, and, impelled by terror, flew 
back to her father's dwelling. 

The magistrate and his guests had 


elicited thus much from the maiden’s 
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broken and unconnected answers, and 
busied themselves now with interpret- 
ing the strange and ominous appari- 
tion ; the general conclusion was that 
it betokened great mortality among 
the inhabitants through the plague, or 
some other pestilential disorder. But 
Felix took hisgun—“ Shame on you,” 
said the youth, “these are not ghosts, 
but robbers and murderers, Who is 
no coward come along with me.” 

Not one of them all had the heart to 
accompany the courageous Felix, ex- 
cept the venerable godfather, whose 
assistance he positively refused to ac- 
cept. He set out alone for theold castle, 
and found the ruffians still employed 
in burying the corpse. “Hold!” 
cried he with a powerful voice, pre- 
senting his gun at the same instant. 
“Stir not a foot.” The murderers 
were panic struck; one of them at- 
tempted to escape, and as he did not 
stop, after being repeatedly challenged 
todo so, Felix fired upon him. A 
loud shriek from the wounded man 
struck terror into the heart of the other; 
he begged for mercy, promising to 
confess all, and followed the intrepid 
huatsman to the magistrate’s. 

Inthe interim mostof the inhabitants 
had collected at Hellsmuth house, and 
Rose was called upon to repeat the mar- 
vellous story of the apparition again 
and again. Then caine Felix with his 
prisoner, to give a decisive blow to 
their superstitious credulity, The 
murderer was desired to name his ac- 
complice, but the first shock being 
over, he strove to give the affair a 
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favorable turn and refused. Soon af- 
terwards, however, some passengers 
brought in a wounded man, whom 
they had found in a state of insensi- 
bility on the high road. Conceive 
the astonishment of all when he was 
led in, and proved to be Robert! He 
did not attempt to deny his guilt, and 
the handkerchief which Rose had 
seized in her fright, instead of the 
bundle, gave positive evidence against 
him, for it bore the name of the mer- 
chant who had been robbed, and who 
had offered the reward before men- 
tioned, for the discovery of the delin- 
uents, 

All the supernatural sights and 
noises in the ruins of the old castle 
were now clearly explained, for upon 
inquiry and examination, it proved, 
that the robbers had long made use of 
the ill-famed spot, as a place of con- 
cealment for their plunder and of in- 
terment for their victims. 

Felix not only received the pro- 
mised reward of five hundred dollars, 
but the two suspected travellers, whose 
innocence was thus, by his means, es- 
tablished, made him so handsome a 

resent, that he was soon permitted to 
ead his beloved Rose to the altar. 

The gipsy’s prophecy, made, in all 
probability, by one well acquainted 
with the robber’s mode of life, was 
fulfilled in Robert with a precision 
that seldom characterises the accom- 
plishment of their pretended predic- 
tions—he was exalted to the gallows. 


LIGHTLY THROUGH THE MYSTIC DANCE. 
HINDOSTANNIC AIR. 


LicuTLy through the mystic dance, 
The Alma’s gentle foot is hieing; 
Now her bashful steps advance, 
And now again they're flying, 
Meek in coming, fond in flight, 
Know ye which the more adorning ? 
Know ye which hath fairest light,— 
The smile of eve, or morning? 


Free as morn, when airy skies 
Blow back the a robes that bound her, 


On she moves, with b 


ushing eyes, 


And scarce a cloud around her. 
Mark her now,—while o'er her close 
The folds again, like eve returning, 


Eve who tells, 


though now she 
Of other hours for burning. Pet B. 
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ALICE DENBY. 





** T never heard 
Of any true affection, but *twas nipt 
With care, that, like the caterpillar, eats 


The leaves of the spring's sweetest book—the rose.”’ 
MIDDLETON, 


“* It was all one 


That I should love a bright particular star,’ 


And think to wed ber: she is so above me, 
In her bright radiance and collateral light 


Must 1 be comforted,—not in her sphere.” 


Auu’s WELL THAT ENos WELL. 


In the more secluded districts of 
the kingdom, and especially in North 
Wales, society is not altogether com- 
posed of that frigid and artificial for- 
mality which it necessarily assumes 
in crowded towns and cities. In the 
pastoral districts of Wales this for- 
mality is prevented by a bond of na- 
tural union which connects the pea- 
sant to the wealthy land-holder by a 
reciprocity of clanish feeling, and 
which had its mutual relation with all 
the intermediate gradations. The 
—s or head of the family—be 

ea Vaughan, a Montague, ora Wynn 
—as the descendant of a long and 
princely line of ancestors, is regarded, 
not merely as a man of wealth and 
honours, and pre-eminence among his 
own people, but as a petty monarch, 
who must redress the injuries, espouse 
the just quarrels, and vindicate the 
disputed rights of his devoted subjects. 
It was the will and duty of his fore- 
fathers to do this, and he is expected 
to inherit the responsibility and toil, 
as well as the wealth and honor of 
his progenitors. 
is feeling of mutual dependence 
has contributed much to the er 
and patriotism of the Cambro-Briti 
—and to the internal peace and com- 
fort which they now enjoy. Expe- 
rience has taught them, that the an- 


Culaele CG motto—* Mt iberty 
C 9» : . 
Firmness, and Friendship,) is best pre- 
served by a strong and compact union 
in the bonds of peace and good-will; 
and however much they may be de- 
spised for their simplicity, they can 
never be censured for their disloyalty. 


Power is, doubtless, a dangerous and 
fascinating gift; but in wise and good 
hands how much does it tend to the 
benefit and happiness of mankind ! 
This is particularly the case when its 
possession is a matter of heredi 
right, rather than the result of fortui- 
tous, or even of a consecutive series 
of fortunate events. In the latter 
instance it is too often abused, and 
becomes a terrible curse,—while in 
the former it casts a halo glory over all 
within its influence, and becomes, 
indeed, a virtue and a blessing. 

The existence of the mutual de- 
pendence, already referred to, is very 
great in Wales. The hereditary pos- 
sessor of wealth and power—himself 
as much a sovereign in his own do- 
minion, as the mightiest monarch on 
his throne—is careful of the wants, 
and attentive to the comforts of his 

le, and they, in return, are his 
aithful, devoted, and willing servants. 
The ‘empty blandishments of the 
world have no charms for him, nor 
have its ephemeral pleasures any al- 
lurement; for like the gallant knight 
of Pengwern, when invited by Henry 
the Seventh to share the honours of 
his court, for services rendered at 
Bosworth Field—the Welsh “ laird” 
would meekly reply—“ Sire, I love to 
dwell among mine own people!” 

In addition to this hereditary reci- 
procity of condition, there is another 
cause, also, for the fostering of those 
clanish feelings: and that is the rela- 
tionship which exists in its several 
d among the natives, from the 
highest to the lowest. In ‘Wales, 
where pride of ancestry is not yet 
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uite extinct, these connections of 
Liedied—no matter how few and faint 
the degree may be, nor how much 
the ties of consanguinity may be di- 
luted or adulterated by a baser inter- 
mixture —are cherished with a perti- 
nacity bordering upon enthusiasm; 
and the feeling is good and honour- 
able, inasmuch as it conduces to the 
preservation of a mutual regard and 
a reciprocal dependence throughout 
every branch of the community. 

In what is termed the world, it is 
widely different, and it is only when 
we are young, and innocent, and 
happy, that we desire to indulge in 
those fine and delightful impulses, 
which spring from natural and in- 
stinctive causes. As we advance in 
years so do we advance in experience 
and worldly wisdom: that is, we be- 
come cautious, distrustful, and a" 
cious. Our feelings are neneen oy 
circumstances altogether artificial. 
Those exalting impulses which cha- 
racterized our youth, are re ressed, 
because discretion tells us they are 
improper’; or, what is the same thing, 
impolitic. If we mean to live in this 
world, we must of necessity conform 
to its usages and customs—and nature 
has not much to do in the regulation 
ofeither. Yet it is some consolation 
to look back to those times, when 
uninfluenced by example, and un- 
shackled by custom, our youthful 
hearts beat only in unison with such 
feelings as arose from impulses purely 
unsophisticated. Who does not re- 
member with delight the period, when, 
emerging into manhood, the mind re- 
ceived its impressions from sources 
widely different from those, which 
the suggestions of worldly prudence 
and calculating caution have since 
established? Then, if the heart fixed 
its affections upon an object worthy 
of its love, the propriety of revelling 
in the happiness of such an attach- 
ment would never present itself to 
mar the prospective bliss, it was 
quite sufficient thut such an object 
existed, its worldly rank was a matter 
of no importance. Are not the forms 
of rank and precedence too much in- 
sisted upon for the actual happiness 
of mankind? In the present artificial 
and frigid state of society, some at- 
tention to sane ints 1s connie 
necessary; but it is a ion w 
ther they are not too neato’ to 
4 very absurd and preposterous ¢x- 

, r . 
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tent, particularly by many of those 
who have hereditary honors to em- 
blazon on their escutcheon, Far 
be it from me to dis the exalt- 
ation of those who ~ risen in the 
world by their own talents and exer- 
tions ; it is, I think, a proud thing to 
say, that many of the highest* lumina- 
ries of our Church and Bar have thus 
towered above their fellows: yet, it is 
no less true, as a general rule, that 
individuals thus circumstanced, are 
not remarkable for that suavity of 
deportment, which ought to charac. 
terize, and which always does charac- 
terize the truly great. The con- 
sciousness of their own merit—for no 
one can easily rise thus without very 
superior merit—renders them super- 
cilious and haughty. Ought it not 
rather to make them gracious and 
condescending ? 

The actions of those who mingle 
with the world are too frequently in- 
fluenced by motives of interest rather 
than of mutual accommodation; and, 
although we may have once been 
disciples of nature, our intercourse 
with society will soon seduce us from 
her paths. How often does it h 

n, that the attachments of early 

ife, originating in a reciprocity of 
sentiment, and founded entirely upon 
a mutual regard, how often, I say, do 
they dissolve into airy nothingness, 
and yield to what are termed the 
dictates of prudence? It was my own 
case; it is the case with thousands; 
but no time nor vicissitude can ever 
blot out the remembrance of early 
love. Even now, and many years 
have since passed by, the minutest 
circumstance connected with my first 
courtship are indelibly impr upon 
my eee; ae air Aen iat 
ite a girl,—and I, i was 

tn en aboy. I acpi? enough 
to love, however; and so in truth 
was Eliza; and we did love with all 
the ardour and purity of unaffected 
truth. We were natives of the same 
village, but Eliza lived with her mo- 
ther, about a mile from the hamlet; 
and I can yet well remember the first 
time I dared to talk to her of love: 
I see her sweet innocent face blushing 
with emotion. I feel the tremulous 
ressure of her soft hand, and I hear 
er gentle whisper of fond and affec- 
tionate approval. I used to go up to 


the cottage of an evening, and wile 
away an hour or.two.in the most 
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delightful manner imaginable; and 
once I surprised Eliza alone, for her 
mother had gone to visit a sick neigh- 
bour. It was then that I obtained 
the first kiss! and who can ever forget 
the bliss of such a prize? On another 
occasion, I had been fishing among 
the hills, and called at the cottage on 
my way home. It was a lovely even- 
ing in July, and the sun ‘had just set 
with more than usual splendour. 
Eliza was again alone in the garden, 
a single blackbird was carolling in 
gladness his hymn of gratitude, and 
there was a balmy freshness in the 
air, which harmonized well with my 
feelings. We entered the bower, 
where Eliza left me, and I fell asleep. 
How long I slept I know not, but I 
was awoke by a soft and sweet pres- 


sure on my cheek. I looked up, and 
saw Eliza’s bright eyes, smiling over her 
wearied lover. Oh! these were days 
the remembrance of which, neither 
good nor ill, security nor peril, hap- 

iness nor woe, can ever obliterate ! 

ut I went forth into the world: our 
attachment was called childish, and 
destroyed; Eliza became the wife of 
another; and time smoothed down 
my disappointed hopes into placidity ; 
but never, never can it cast into obli- 


vion the remembrance of those days — 


of love and happiness. But 


“ Nowto my tale a tale of long past 
yeers, 

Of pains and joys, strong faith, and 
love’s newilching tears.” 


[ To be continued. 





THE POET'S HOPE, 


How many an hour I’ve whiled away 

In seeking, for the deathless lyre, 
Some radiant and soul-breathing lay 

That might preserve the hues of fire 
Which gild and burn my brain and breast, 
Long after 40¢/ in cold earth rest! 


And, though the fairest autumn even 
Hath not upon its rainbow wing, 
Such fair and countless dyes of heaven,— 
Whether from leaf or fruit they spring, 
Or from those high cloud-woven bowers 
That still o’erlook the summer-flowers,— 


As on my soul have shed their charms 
For a bright moment, and then past 
Off, like the tempest-ray that warms 
A night scene into day, and fast 
Resigns each blossom,—if not quite 
To darkness,—to its own sole light. 


Yet, still, amidst the motley train 
Flitting before my fancy’s eye, 
I've found some lovely forms remain 
In their own sweet identity, | 
Until, at last, my tongue could tell 


That they were loved—though not how well, 


And though my tale of thoughts which are 
Themselves but ghosts of spirits laid,— 
Dim portraitures of friends afar,— 
Be but the shadow of a shade, 
Tt may, perchance, be seen upon 
This earth when J am “out o’ the sun.” 


And it may, too, fall softening o'er, 
Mary, the visions of thy youth ! 
Oh! should it e’er be ask’d why wore ) 
Thy beamy face a gloom, ‘twould smooth 
Ev'n my turf-pillow, were itsaid— 
“Tis for a poet-friend that’s dead.” ' 
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THE CEMETERY OF PERE LA CHAISE, 


' «Wuat did you see in Paris?” said 
I, toa friend lately returned from the 
French capital. “Oh,” said he, “I 
saw every thing worth seeing, or that 
a person can see ina fortnight—I went 
to the Tuileries, the Champs Elisées, 
the Catacombes, the Institute, the 
Libraries, Montmartre, the Jardin des 
Plantes, St. Cloud, Versailles, and, I 
believe, that’s all.” “ Indeed” — said I, 
“did you not see Pere la Chaise?” 
“ No; I was told it was a burial ground, 
and I had no idea de m’attrister in the 
city of pleasure by visiting the gloomy 
mansions of the dead.”—How many 
of our travelled readers will not con- 
fess that they have been prevented by 
the same feeling from enjoying by far 
the most remarkable scene in Paris, or 
I may add, in Europe? With us,a 
cemetery is the extremity of wretched- 
ness in taste, and the inscriptions but 
the extravagance of vanity. Whoever 
is desirous of seeing taste and feeling 
combined in funeral commemoration, 
let him hasten to Pere la Chaise, and 
he may rest assured that it will ever 
after remain in his mind as one of 
those scenes in which memory delights 
to repose. 

To the west of Paris, immediately 
beyond the Barriery, spreads out a 
range of hills from Montmartre to 
Vincennes, covered with orchards, 
public gardens, vineyards, and villas. 
At the extremity of this range, to- 
wards the noisy Faubourg St. Antoine, 
is situated the celebrated cemetery of 
Mont Louis, or Pere la Chaise. One 
cannot but regret that this scene of re- 
pose—* where the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest,” 
should be called by the name of the 
sanguinary confessor of Louis the 
Fourteenth, the hero of the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, of the dragon- 
nades and noyades that have “ damned 
to everlasting fame” the infamous 
Maintenon and her minions. . Crimes 
were eXpiated in the middle ages by 
donations to the apy by the 
founding of churches, or by making 
war against the infidels; in pursuance 
of feelings, Louis the Four- 
teenth did ce for his amours 

E. M. Fe , wary, 1825. 


by tyrannizing over his subjects, 
and by the atrocious persecution of the 
Hugonots. Upon the spot now con- 
secrated to the dead, once rose the 
splendid mansion of the confessor of 
kings. Amongst the many changes 
effected by the Revolution, none was 
more imperiously called for by respect 
for public health than the removal of 
burial grounds without the city. The 
Catacombes received the mouldering 
remains that had been accumulatin 
in the churches since the days o 
Clovis and Charlemagne; and Pere 
la Chaise on Mont St. Louis, the base 
of Montmartre, and the plain of 
Vaug' rard, were appointed to receive 
the Parisian dead of tuture generations. 
Each of these extensive cemeteries is 
highly worthy ofa stranger’s attention : 
at present we confine ourselves to that 
of Pere la Chaise. 

This immense burial ground covers 
nearly seventy acres, at the foot, along 
the declivity, and on the summit of 
the hill, surrounded by a lofty wall. 
Before passing the gate, we see on all 
sides the workmanship of statuaries and 
other artificers of the monuments of 
the dead. Marble lies at our feet in 
ynexampled profusion; and this we 
might be prepared to see. But we 
could scarcely expect gardens flourish- 
ing round the walls, to supply the 
relatives of those interred with flowers, 
shrubs, and trees, to commemorate 
their affection! On entering the 
city of the dead, you seem at once 
transported into a wilderness of monu- 
ments, trees, and flowers. Though 
the base of the hill, which first meets 
our view, is not distinguished for 
splendid monuments, yet even the 
simplest burial place is inclosed by an 
iron or wooden railing, and the space 
within covered with flowers and ver- 
dure, or shadowed by trees of melan- 
choly association. Each spot is a 
in the utmost beauty and order by the 

ardeners of the establishment, and 
the friends of the deceased religiously 

reserve his memory by tending the 

Towers that spring over his grave. 

No one who has ever witn this 

interesting sight, will affirm, however 
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strong his prejudices against the fri- 
volity of the Parisians, that they are 
destitute of the warmest feelings 
of affection and benevolence. At 
dawn of day, parents may be seen 
bedewing with their tears the tombs 
of their children, wives praying over 
their husbands, tending with anxious 
care the frail memorials of their 
affection—and then hastening off to 
escape the stranger’s gaze, or to avoid 
the approaching hearse that too 
forcibly recals the anguish of the past. 
Such scenes, reader, thou mayest often 
witness, if thou repairest hither at an 
early hour, before the vain curiosity 
of the stranger, or the customary rites 
of the dead, break in upon the solitude 
of the mourner. Let not thy curiosity 
intrude upon their hallowed tears !— 
let not thy youthful vivacity mingle 
the noisy thoughtlessness of mirth with 
the gloom of sorrow! 

Even this spot, the base of the hill, 
may be called interesting from the 
simple beauty of the decorations, and 
the grateful odours and pleasant hues 
of the vegctable world that seems to 
weaken our powerful emotions at the 
darkness of death, We pause as we 
survey the memorials of a sister or 4 
wife remembered by grateful affection 
—-we reflect on the uncertainty of life 
and all its pleasures; and yet the 
gloominess of dissolution is illumined 
by the scattered monuments around 
that tell of the regrets of the living. 
Were these seeming regrets but the 
vain, the sculptured offerings of 
pride, I should but point them out 
to the scorn of my readers, or laugh 
at the vain attempt at honours be- 
yond the grave! But the regrets 
expressed seem the offspring of 
affection ;—even the monuments of 
the great ones of the earth are more 
remarkable in displaying the virtues 
of the deceased, than in heralding 
their titles and decorations. Where 
no flowers bloomed, where no cy- 
presses waved their sombre branches 
over the narrow bed, there might you 
judge that a stranger had been mingled 
with the dust ofa foreign land. Yes! 
many are the memorials of the powers 
of death over the youth of every coun- 
try, from the Vistula to the Tagus, 
from the Mediterranean to climes “ be- 
yond the western main,”’—suddenly 
snatched away from the tumultuous 
pleasures of a licentious capital! Let 


the survivors learn from their example, 
and beware! 
After passing through hosts of mo- 
numents, urns, and altars, we reach 
the ancient tombs that have been 
brought hither from the most distant 
points of the French territory. The 
most remarkable of these is the Gothic 
tomb of Abelard and Heloise, whose 
story has been consecrated in every 
European tongue. Though separated 
in their lives, “in their deaths they 
were not divided.’ Who pities not 
the fond devotion of Heloise,—who 
despises not the querulous temper and 
selfish disposition of Abelard, in spite 
of all his Leaiteg and renown! ‘The 
tomb that enclosed the remains of the 
lovers was brought to Paris after the 
Revolution, long remained in the 
Museé des Monumens Francais, and 
was at last finally transferred to the 
cemetery of Pere la Chaise. Pur- 
suing our visit to the curiosities of the 
place, along the wall that separates us 
from a luxuriant orchard, we come 
upon tombs «dlecorated in every variety 
of taste;—and on inspecting the in- 
scription beneath the figure of a lady, 
kneeling before an altar surmounted by 
am urn, we read with heart-felt emo- 
tion—Mon amour peur mon enfant 
a pu seul me reteniy ad la tiem My 
love for my child alone binds me to 
life,’ —we eagerly hasten to the other 
side of the monument, when we see 
the name of the hervic “Count de 
Labedoyere,” shot in the plain of 
Grenclle, in August, 1815, by the 
tender-hearted Louis? Peace to the 
rsecuted and the persecutor, they 
vave both gone to their account. 
_ Let us now leave the level ground, 
and ascend the declivity along the side 
of which rise those splendid monu- 
ments that are visible from the oppo- 
site extremities of the capital. We 
now come to statues of the most beau- 
tiful workmanship, and all the deco- 
rations that art can; lend for the com- 
memoration of the dead. At inter- 
vals, a narrow path winds round the 
hill for the convenience of carriages, 
and the ground is formed into terraces, 
that look like hanging gardens, inter- 
spersed with columns and statues. 

ear the edge of the hill, where it 
bends down towards the Barriere du 
Trone, is a small level spot of two 
or three hundred feet diameter, round 
which are clustered the monuments o! 
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marshals and illustrious statesmen, A 
marble obelisk, of exquisite taste, in- 
dicates the tomb of the hero of Arcola, 
of “ the favourite son of victory,” (/e 
fils chere de la victoire) of Marshal 


Within a few yards are 
the monuments of many of his most 
distinguished companions in arms, 
who never led on the Eagle but to 
victory. The most aged of these was 
Marshal Kellerman, the veteran of the 
Revolution, who passed the last twenty 
vears of his life far from the tumult 
of arms—Requiescat in pace! That 
is the vault in which I saw deposited 
(August, 1823,) the remains of the 
brave but neglected Davoust, the hero 
of Hamburgh, and one of the illus- 
trious trio to whom the French army 
looked forward as their chiefs when 
Napoleon should be no more. Here 
assembled nine out of the twelve mar- 
shals of France to pay respect to the 
memory of the departed hero—/ere 
Jourdain pronounced a funeral ora- 
tion commemorative of the life and 
valiant actions of the deceased—here 
Soult stood a monument of withered 
greatness, scowling looks of defiance 
on the beholders, as if they triumphed 
over the downiall of his brethren — 
here Mortier, Victor, and Augereau 
shone ip all the trappings of military 
pride, and looked calmly on the scene, 
asif conscious that they should always 
preserve their loyalty to the ¢hrone, 
whatever changes might occur in the 
revolutions of dynasty! The young 
generals who distinguished themselves 
so proudly in the latter years of Nupo- 
leon's career, have either disappeared 
from the scene, or employ their ardent 
veal in defending the rights of the 
ple. But death has made strange 
avock in the ranks both of young 
and of veteran conquerors. But half 
a dozen years ago, and not one of 
these monuments was erected—not 
one vault could boast a Marshal of 
France. The downfall of Napoleon 
seems to have shortened the days as 
well as destroyed the fortunes of his 
most distinguished followers. No one 
felt the caprices of fortune more deep- 
ly than Marshal Davoust. But yet 
how fortunate was he in compatison 
with his neighbour in death—“ the 
bravest of the brave,” the hero of La 
Moskoa—Marhal Ney! Large and 
unpainted iron rails, surround -his 
grave, an unsculptured stone covers 
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hisremains, and nought but the 
flowers strewn by strangers on the 
spot, can point out to the traveller the 
last home of the veteran warrior. The 
i raised against him by 
malice and misrepresentation have dis- 
appeared before the light of truth, and 
Europe considers him as the victim 
sacrificed by the holy porpus of legi- 
timacy to his mean-spirited revenge 
for his discomfiture, and to his dread 
of his future iafluence over the French 
army. 

A splendid monument to the me- 
mory of Count Regnaud de St. Jean 
d’Angely, the orator of the Empire, 
rather quaintly expresses the fact of 
his decease on the very day of his 
return from exile, by sayiny that “ the 
same day saw the termination of his 
misfortunes, his exile, and his life.” 
This reminds us of the Parisian con- 
cetti on Rose, (Mademoiselle Rose,) 
* Rose, elle a vecu ce que vivent les 
roses, l'espace d'un jour.” [For 
similar specimens of perverted taste, 
see the monuments in Westminster 
Abbey.] In the very centre of the 
cemetery, but not on the brow of the 
hill, are situated the burial vaults of 
distinguished families. A massive 
temple is at this spot always construct- 
ed over the vault, so that the whole 
prospect along this terrace seems a 
host of elegant temples of diversified 
shape and size, according to the skill 
or caprice of the architect. Amidst 
them we espy One structure sur- 
rounded by cypresses, that merits our 
respect and veneration. On one side 
is drawn the figure of a Nilometer—it 
is the tomb of the veteran Monge, so 
long illustrious in science. It was 
erected to his memory by the lights of 
modern science, by his pupils of the 
Polytechnic School. Far above this 
range of tombs, rises a host of princely 
temples for the great ones of the earth. 
The most beautiful of these is one 
situated on the very summit of the hill, 
and visible from the Pantheon and the 
Invalids. Two or three years since, a 
Russian princess ordered this splendid 
mansion to be erected by the best archi- 
tects, and adorned by the most eminent 
sculptors—and scarcely was it com- 
pleted when she was inclosed within 
its walis! 

We have now reached the summit 
of Mont Louis, and see.at our. feet the 
bustling city of Paris, with its spires, 
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churches, edifices, and palaces, as dis- 
tinctly as if they were within the 
bounds of the cemetery. On one side 
lie the beautiful forest and frowning 
Donjou of Vincennes, where Louis XI. 
employed his fit instrument of cruelty, 
Olivier le Diable, to torment his ob- 
noxious nobility long before the Bas- 
tile became known in history for many 
a “ nameless deed.” Still nearer are 
the ruins of the Bastile itself, and im- 
mediately beyond it lies the Arsenal, 
immortalized by the residence of the 
virtuous Sully. Before us stretches 
out the beautiful bridge of Austerlitz, 
and beyond the Seine; amidst this 


ee 


wilderness of stone, appears the green 
oasis of the Jardin des Piantes. But 
the bustle in the plain below disturbs 
the serenity of contemplation inspired 
by the variegated prospect before us— 
the vehicles of death are now pouring 
their contents within these extensive 
walls—let us bid adieu to the memo- 
tials of the great in science, war, and 
the arts—let us hasten to the very 
vestibule of science herself, and solace 
ourselves amidst the pleasant arbours 
and delightful vegetation which the 
Jardin des Plantes offers with such 
never-ending variety. 


Paris, July 8th, 1824. 


WOMANS PREROGATIVE. 





* He will not be commanded.’’—Macnern. 





Mr. Epiror—Your Magazine is 
read by the discerning and enlightened, 
and to the discerning and enlightened 
I humbly address myself, hoping that 
they will take into consideration the 
statement of an individual, an indi- 
vidual of the male species, who 
alarmed at the rising growth of female 

wer and prerogative, petitions to 
snow where man’s obeisance ends, 
and whether we have any claim upon 
woman's respect— 

“ The petitioner humbly sheweth— 
that in the course of common con- 
versation the other day he was flatly 
contradicted by a young lady, whose 
reply was again contradicted by the 
petitioner, who was accused of “ rude- 
ness for daring to contradict a lady.” 
That when he reverently remonstrated 
in support of his claims to be heard, 
he was further toll to “ hold his 
tongue.’ The petitioner decidedly 
objects to this latter piece of elo- 
quence, and disliking unbridled power 
‘in more senses than one, he begs to 
know whether the reply in question 
be not an unallowable extension of 

ive ?”” 

In truth, Mr. Editor, I am as ob- 
stinate as the armed head in Macbeth ; 
‘J * swill-not be commanded” by any 
one man—“or woman either, Sir,’ 
There are certain courtesies due from 


circumstance to women, which are 
very generally, I think, paid them by 
the opposite sex, and frequently they 
are entitled to such attention; but | 
fear these petty gallantries are in 
many instances carried too far, and 
are productive of iil. From = such 
continued usage to the honied tones of 
flattery, they become offended by the 
honesty of truth. 

Women appear to trust to their sex 
rather than to their merit, and seem to 
forget, that it is only in proportion to 
their practice of effemimacy, that 
our attentions should be proffered 
more or less. What I would more 
particularly infer is this; that their 
being simply of the feminine gender, 
when there is an absence of its charm- 
ing accompaniments, is insufficient in 
itself to eutitle them to our extraordi- 
nary regard There is something too, 
extremeiy annoying in suffering chas- 


-‘tisement from a weapon of our own 


making and gift. I do not like that 
determination of exerting to the utmost 
the power which we put into their 
hands: “It is excellent to have a 
giant's strength, but tyrannous to use 
it like a giant.” 

What encroachments do some a 
men make upon our department! 
Effeminacy in a certain-elass.of males 
balances the evil in some measure, 
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but does not justify it. Of dandies, 

(despicable race) another time—but 

a word or two to viragos, patronesses 

of “the fancy’? and blue stockings, 
Ladies, 

Our obeisance is proffered with a 
proviso, that you make no unlawful 
intrusions upon our customs—But if 
you will claim the post of a general 
at the head of his army, you must 
stand his chance of being shot. If 
you will assume 
« The whip, the cap, the masculine attire, 
In which you roughen to the sense, 

And all the winning sofiness of your sex 
is lost.’? 
If you will persist in * reining the 
prancing steed,” and such unbeseem- 
ing feats—lIn short, if you will share 
the rougher enjoyment of man, you 
must subject yourself to many incon- 
veniences, or settle the point (to do the 
business thoroughly) by sword and 
pistol. But “do not so; practice 
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the effeminate virtues, and do not 
meddle with horses, dogs, Enclid, po- 
l.tics, or the dead languages— 


“ To rougher man ambition’s task resign, 

Tis theirs in senates and in courts to 
shine; 

One only care your gentle breasts should 
move, 

The important business of your life is 
love,’’ 


Practise the effeminate virtues— 
delicacy will always insure corre- 
sponding behaviour on our part; your 
tenderness and feeling it will be our 
care never to hurt; jour (timidity 
will always procure you our protec- 
tion, (for you are loveliest in your 
fears) your modesty will ever insure 
our respect, a combination of these 
charms, our fove. Swiles, tears, and 
entreaties, will never fail, but I will 
not be otherwise controlled, ‘ What! 
upon compulsion? No, not upon 
compulsion.” : 


LETTERS FROM THE WEST. 


New-York, May 2, 1824. 

We arrived here after a stormy pas- 
sage of forty-seven days. When off the 
Western Islands we felt the equinoc- 
tial gales pretty severely; but, though 
great sickness and discomfort pre- 
vailed amongst the passengers, thanks 
to the strength of our vessel, and the 
captain’s skill, we met with no mate- 
rial accident. I was fortunate enough 
to escape the sickness that confined 
the greater part of our company to 
their cribs, but cannot say that I fared 
much better for the exemption, on 
account of the confused and uncom- 
fortable state of the deck, refreshed 
occasionally with heavy seas that sent 
the non-invalids, like somany drowned 
rats, down again into the cabin, there 
to encounter the goodly sights, and 
odoriferous smells, that a vessel crowd- 
ed with passengers usually presents. 
But of the horrors of “the middle 
” I shall say no more—as I do 

not altogether agree with Virgil’s hero 
“about the pleasant retrospect of past 
Mangers, and think Eneas would have 
said a“ wiser thing” if he had made 
at, hac olim.meminisse non jucado. 


» What pleasures some. people: can:find 





at sea, whether they be pleasures of 
—s or of reflection, or of 
actual entity, I cannot discover—but 
chacuna son gott, At the same time, 
God forbid that I should calumniate 
the ship that conveyed me; it was 
one of “ the New-York and Liverpool 
packets,” — the finest vessel that 
ever traversed the ocean. After com- 
ing in sight of Long Island on the 
fifth week of our voyage, we met with 
provoking calms that called up all the 
oaths and irritability that our com- 
pany could muster. There is no 
saying to what extremes the “ sicken- 
ing pang of hope deferr’d” might 
have impelled some of our most 
impetuous spirits, had a cheerer not 
appeared on the forty-sixth day from 
our departure, in the shape of a 
puritanic-looking pilot, mounting. the 
deck, (with a cigar in his mouth,) 
and assuring us all that our pilgrimage 
would be at an end. The same even- 
ing we anchored off the light-house 
at Sandy Hook; and were again 
under weigh at two o’clock in,the 
morning ; the passengers were all 
busily employed in settling their differ- 
-¢enses; on serubbing off she discom- 
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forts accumulated during the voyage, 
while the packet ship was rapidly 
moving forward between the beautiful 
shores and islands of the bay of New 
York. 

New York is finely situated at the 
southern extremity of the island of 
Manhattan, which being at this place 
not more than half a mile broad, the 
city is almost entirely surrounded by 
shipping. For two miles on each side 
of the city, along the North and East 
rivers, extends a crowded forest of 
masts, that surpass in beauty and 
effect every prospect of the kind I 
have yet seen. Though the ports of 
London and Liverpool are superior to 
this in many respects, they are much 
more frittered away into docks and 
interior harbours, and can no where 
present the same unbroken vista of 
commercial activity. We landed at 
seven in the morning, and hastened 
to the Washingion Hallhotel. This, 
the first house we set foot in, in the 
New World, was equal in external 
appearance to any hotel in England ; 
and the apartments within we found 
splendid, the service unexceptionable, 
and the accommodations excellent. 
As Iam by nature and education a 
gourmand, you will expect me to 
mention what cheer the yankees gave 
us, c’est juste. In half an hour after 
our asrival I sat down to breakfast 
along with my brother and two other 
compagnons de voyage. Tea and 
coffee, three or four kinds of fish, 
eggs, ham, steaks, oysters, sausages, 
hot cakes, of all descriptions, most 
excellent bread, formed but a part of 
our! multifurious repast! I need 
not say that we did ample justice to 
the table of Washington Hall. Such 
a breakfast! it will “ make water 
in your mouth,” (as the Frenchman 
said,) when you think of it! You 
imagine all this satisfaction to arise 
from the novelty of a comfortable 
meal on shore after being for weeks 
confined on ship-board? Not at all. 
The novelty of the first morning might 
give a greater zest to our appetites, but 
with every succeeding breakfast, (and 
every other meal, too, I may add,) we 
have been almost equally well pleased. 
You may rely on it, that I will upset 
the whole domestic economy of your 
breakfast on my return. Away with 
your sickly, flimsy, insipid egg and 
toast—old maidenish English break- 
fast! “They order these things better 





in France,” but best of all in Ame- 
rica. 

Our hotel is situated at the upper 
end of Proadway, the finest street in 
the city, and, indeed, one of the 
finest streets I have ever seen. It is not 
so long nor so broad as the Boule. 
vards of Paris, but, like them, is 
planted with trees, and is the grand 
scene of display. ‘The houses in the 
city are of brick, many of them re- 
sembling the antique buildings of 
Utrecht and Rotterdam; but in the 
principal streets they are generally 
very neat and handsome, with the 
sides of the doors and windows of 
white marble, and presenting altoge- 
ther a very gay appearance. The 
city itself is as bustling as Liverpool, 
and, indeed, you meet with few things 
that could make you suppose your- 
self out of Old England. The first 
thing that struck me as a_ peculiarity 
was the great number of é/ac/s in the 
streets, some driving drays and hack- 
ney coaches, others running about 
with parcels and letters; most of 
them cleanly, some even handsomely 
dressed, and all with an appear- 
ance of health, comfort, and good 
living in their sleek and full-blown 
faces. The negro women seemed re- 
markable for their height and embon- 
point. The children swarm in the 
alleys like so many ants. Tell Miss 
, who is so full of negro-mania, 
that if she were here she might have 
as many of these sable “ angels” as 
she pleased for the asking; but alas! 
she would have a hard task to teach 
them industry, honesty, or even com- 
mon civility. Tell her that they are 
a sad race, man, woman, and boy. 
Another peculiarity that struck me on 
the day of my arrival, (and to which 
I am not yet altogether reconciled) is 
the saving of labour accomplished by 
the sage foresight of the city police. 
I had heard that the Americans were 
a very clever calculating people; but 
I scarcely imagined that they looked 
to some things so nicely. The Nor- 
folk farmers have flocks of geese (or 
ducks, I forget which) to keep their 
turnip fields clear of caterpillars. The 
jackals of the East carry off the dead 
men, or dead cats, that encumber the 
cities by night, and, profitting oe 
example, the citizens of New-York 
maintain droves of hogs to keep their 
streets free from filth, fever, and 
pollution! These scavengers (or as 
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they are here called “ American citi- 
zens,” i. €., being free of the city) are 
generally of most enormous size, and 
often give rise to ludicrous scenes, 
sometimes even to dangerous acci- 
dents. My brother was a practical 
instance of the first. In crossing 
Broadway two days ago one of these 
animals, at full gallop, (the hogs here 
are a frisky, galloping race, described 
in Sir John Sinelair’s “ Species et 
Geneva Pocorum”) ran betwixt his 
legs, hoisted him up for a second, (@ 
cheval suv un cuchon as the Parisians 
would term it) and ended by leaving 
him prostrate in the mud! This 
hoggish liberty seems likewise to pre- 
vail in Philadelphia, for I have been 
told that a venerable French physician 
of that city was lately walking with 
his wife in one of the principal streets, 
when an “ American citizén,” running 
away from some dogs, threw him 
down with such violence that he died 
in a few days! This accident was 
mentioned in all the newspapers. 

I dare say I shall like the Americans 
vastly well when I get acquainted with 
them, and for that /aissez moi faire 
as the economists say: but in the mean 
tine I must tell you my first impressions. 
The men whom I meet in the streets 
ure generally tall, thin, good-looking, 
but rather thoughtful or care-worn, 
well, but not neatly, dressed, with 
slouching banditti-like straw hats, un- 
less when they have shabby d/uck ones, 
and a lounging, indolent, Asiatic way 
of walking, very different from the 
rapid English business step. The 
ladies, and there is plenty of them all 
day in Broadway, and all the evening 
at the promenade called the Battery; 
the ladies are very handsome, with a 
certain je ne scais quoi about their 
faces, indicative of peevishness, and 
a very considerable love of dress, or 
rather of undress,—for, like the bard 
of the Seasons, they dearly love trans- 
Parencies, and seem to think that— 

** Loveliness 
Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 
But is, when unadorned, adorn’d the 
most,” 

So think not I: mais passons par-l. 
bo are very good starers, better, I 
think, than the London or Parisian 
ladies; but this may possibly arise 
from the novelty of my ruddy cheeks 
and John Bull ati There is to be 
seen ew of Englishmen here, yet 
somehow or other they retain so lit- 
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tle of their pristine appearanee that it 
is difficult to distinguish them as 
countrymen, unless it be in their con- 
stitutional attachment to porter and 
port-wine, while the sly Yankees 
wisely prefer Claret and Madeira. 
Speaking of wines, my rambling as- 
sociation of ideas call up a noted 
dealer in “ strong drinks” whom it 
has been my good fortune to meet 
with. “There is no saying what 
we may all come to,” said a jolly 
red-nosed tun-bellied Gascon to me 
last night, while assisting him to try 
the bouquet of some excellent chateau 
margot he had just received ;—* Who 
would have thought that I, a seigneur 
de village, should be reduced in my old 
age to live amongst barrels and 
bottles, shippers, skippers, and 
negroes ! parmi la lie du peuple,” 
said the Gascon. On hearing his 
many, (which had nothing striking) 
I told him he ought to esteem him- 
self very fortunate in having got his 
bead into a safe corner, though it 
were a wine-cellar, instead of being 
promoted d@ la lanterne, (or to the 
guillotine, from which elevation no- 
thing but a precipitate flight, (or as 
he merrily termed it “ F’reneh leave’’) 
had saved him after all. His coun- 
trymen are very numerous in all the 
branches of business that supply the 
necessaries, delicacies, and luxuries 
of the animal frame, but are too fond 
of the “ tangible” to have any thing 
to do with the incorporeal “ stores’ 
of mental food. Many of them have 
emigrated from St. Domingo, and all 
maintain West India fellowship and 
hospitality. Like all your thoroughly 
travelled men, they retain a sprinkling 
of the habits—the ¢adle habits of the 
countries which they have traversed. 
For instance, they substitute the fish 

soup for vermicelli, terrapins instead 
of the white fish (horresco referens !) 
of the ponds—cat-fish instead of soles 
au beurre noir —oyster-pies instead 
of tourtes en yodiveau—sweet pota- 
toes instead of the veritable pommes 
de terre, and innumerable creole 
delicacies, the names of which I 
can neither remember nor translate. 
You see—“ comme on apprend en 
voyageant /” though these demi-creoles 
have a deal of the “ odds and ends” 
of all nations about them, the French- 
man still predominates in their cha- 
racter; of course they are kind, hos- 
pitable, fond of fun and frolic, and, 
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indeed, of every thing good -—“ so- 
berly.” I got acquainted with some 
half-dozen of these ‘ bon enjfans’ 
within forty-eight hours after my 
arrival. It does not seem to be so 
easy a matter to get acquainted with 
the natives, with their German 
phlegm and English reserve Apropos, 
why do the more reserved and 
suspicious people in Europe, I don’t 
mean the Spaniards, assume such a 
“ self-denying” motto as Honi soit 
qui mal y pense? The New Yorkers 
seem to have little turn for enjoyment. 
pe have, it is true, some tea- 
gardens and other places of resort 
round the city, and at the delightful 
village of Brooklyn in Long Island; 
but the gaiety does not exceed that 
of a quakers’ meeting, if one may judge 
by the apathy and seriousness of de- 
meéanour assumed by all classes, 
sexes, and ages. The very boys 
look as demure as if they had come 
“to the years of discretion ;” and 
the girls—but I must not judge of 
manners till I have further experience 
of the people, for, as my friend the 
jolly Gascon sapiently remarked,— 
“airperience chiches (teaches ) foolsh’” 

The custom-house officers here are 
a very superior class of men to what 
they are in Europe. Being well paid 
they have no temptation to accept 
bribes, and in their whole deportment 
towards strangers they are exceed- 
ingly courteous. The officer to whom 
I presented the permit for the landing 
of my trunks, was a very respectable 
gentlemanly looking man. The ex- 
amination consisted in unlocking thé 
trunks, and locking them aga‘n, fof 
he did not handle a single article. 
I wish the Dover officers were equally 
complaisant ; but it would be only 
‘ renovare dolorem’ (as Partridge 
says) to think of the greasy dogs. 
Peace, patience, and good fortune to 
those who fall into their hands! 
Whilst on the wharfs the great num- 
ber of ragged men lounging about 
attracted my notice, and I soon found, 
by the external signs stamped on their 
faces by the hand of nature, that they 
were emigrants from “ the old coun- 
try’—from that peaceful and plentiful 
country called Ireland. With national 
foresight, they had arrived unprovided 
with wos or friends, and they were 
consequently on the point of starva- 
tion, as their numbers were vastly 
greater than the demand for labour. 


Some are daily going off to the works 
carrying on at the Great Western 
Canal: but there remain too many 
behind to be supported by the city 
charities, or by the friendly assistance 
of their countrymen, who have gene- 
rously exeftted themselves in their 
behalf. No class of emigrants is ex- 
es to so many difficulties as the 
rish, for they are generally ignorant 
of any trade—rude and illiterate; and 
the partialities of the Americans are 
not at all in their favour. “ The low 
Irish” seems as common a term here 
as in England. When the emigrant 
from Erin succeeds in making a little 
money, his first thought, his supreme 
ambition, is to take a “ spirit store,” 
that is, a grog shop, where he can 
enjoy his beloved farntente and -his 
no less beloved potheen amidst a 
congenial crew of countrymen and 
negroes! The English and Scotch 
are a superior class by their habits and 
education: they are acquainted with 
some business that may support them 
in the land of their refuge; they have 
money in reserve for their future 
undertakings, friends to assist and 
direct them; and as soon as they find 
little prospect of success amongst such 
a crowd of competitors, they hasten 
to the back settlements of New York, 
or cross the Alleghany mountains to 
the new states on the Ohio. There 
industry, perseverance, and precaution, 
soon place them in the enjoyment of 
all the necessaries, and many of the 
luxuries, of life; and if regret does 
at times visit them and the partners 
of their bosoms. when they reflect on: 
the absent friends, or pleasant scenes 
of the country of their birth, they 
look to their little ones, for whose 
future comfort they have crossed the 
mighty ocean, and reconcile them- 
selves to their lot. 

My letters of introduction procured 
the usual invitation; and I have 
reason to be gratified at the kindness 
and attention I have uniformly ex- 

erienced. Instead of disliking the 

nglish, as I had been told, I thought 
they treated the English who were 
_ with distinguished attention. 

ot a word was uttered, or an 
allusion made, indicative of national 
irritation or animosity. The dinner 
parties I have seen have been re- 
markable for nothing but solemn still- 
ness, unbending reserve on the part 
of the ladies, silence on the part of the 
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centlemen, and great activity of masti- 
cation on the part of all. The guests 
wemed to think that the sole purpose 
of a dinner was—to eat, and that in 
theshortest possible tine, talking being 
“but an idle waste of thought,” and 
bringing no tangible returns. Hence 
conversation Was null during dinner, 
andthe moment tt was concluded, the 
company dispersed; unless when | 
had the good fortune to dine with an 
Englishman or a Scotchman, in which 
case the removal of the cloth lett a 
pretty fair balance of good things to 
enable us to toast “ Great George 
our King,” Perhaps the Americans 
are in the right after all. They dine 
early, because they return again to 
their business; they eat little at din- 
ner, and drink nothing afterwards, 
because they doubtless find it agrees 
better with health and temper- 
ance. The system is distinctive of 
social enjoyment, tt is true, but per- 
haps they see no profit in that. But 
the best, or most comprehensive 
specimen of American dinners, is what 
we find at our hotel, where eighty 
gentlemen daily sit down to one table. 
The company consists of merchants, 
lawyers, physicians, and travellers 
from all parts of America. When the 
bell announces the important event 
of dinner being on the table, we all 
rush in (as on the first night of a new 
play at Drury Lane) and seating our- 
selves sans dire mot, immediately begin 
dispatching whatever lies within our 
reach of the numberless varieties on 
the table. Instead of leisurely masti- 
cating their food like other Christians, 
the guests toss it into their mouths in 
a uiost villainous fashion; somewhat 
in the way, I should imagine, with 
which a famished Indian proceeds in 
devouring a deer, Though liquors of 
all kinds abound on the table, the 
guests seem very temperate, and 
though they are drinking glasses of 
spirits and water all day long, no 
symptoms of intoxication are to 
be seen. Perhaps people of phleg- 
matic dispositions are not so easily 
affected as others. When I see a man 
drunk I immediately conclude that it 
is an Irishman or a negro. 

A stranger here should take up his 
residence at a respectable doarding- 
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house, where he will enjoy considerable 
comfort, and obtain much useful 
information from the inmates. Lwent 
to dine some days ago with a fellow- 
passenger, who boards in Peart-street. 
There was the customary abundance, 
und some foreigners (besides ourselves) 
being present, there was some con- 
versation,—some youtyg ladies who 
did speak, (mirabile dicta!) and some 
young men who held their tongues ! 
[ was quite pleased with the company. 
My acquaintance informs me that’ he 
has been introduced by the lady of 
the house and her bourders to some 
most respectable familics, where he 
finds society perfectly to his mind. 
Ile escorts the young ladies to church, 
or to evening conversazionc, (lucus a 
non lucendo) and affirms that they 
have plenty to say if they would but 
open their mouths! This ‘Trophonean 
silence he attributes to the indifference 
of the young men, who seem too 
much absorbed in calculation to pay 
the attentions common in Europe, 
much less to encounter the labour of 
talking to the ladies. This informa- 
tion set my imagination at work — 
“why sha’n’t I rival the Yankees in 
winning the attentions of the fair,’ — 
but, 

© Alas! alas! a huadred times alas!’ 


on making diligent inquiry, I found 
that scarcely a spinster in America 
could muster a fortune of fifty dollars ! 
This settled my pretensions for ever. 

The places of public resort which I 
visit most frequently are the daths, 
which are very numerous and elegant, 
(putting to shame the things called 
baths amongst the most refined and 
cleanly people in the world, as the 
English modestly call themseives) and 
the neat little cafes where soda water 
is sold, In warm weather nothing can 
be more bracing and delicious than 
this life inspiring beverage. I believe 
you begin to think I shall never have 
done with the “ good things” of New 
York, but consider the short time 
that has elapsed since I set toot on 
terra firma—shall I not therefore 
“eat, drink, and be merry,” seem 
that in a few days I must bid adieu 
to this pleasing city, and venture into 


the wilderness, * * * 
, ¥ * . * 
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CROOM HURS!., 


BrinG me the man that hath a sigh 
For lands to call his own; 

Landscapes whereon to gaze, and cry 
* Their charm is mine alone :” 


I'll lead him, in the freshening air 
Of morn, or softer even, 

To Croom’s brown top, and leave him there 
Girt with a giowing heaven ;— 


Fields—aye! and forests—at his feet, 
In every shade of green; 

No sight nor sound shall mar the sweet 
Illusion of the scene, 


For he may watch me to the brink, 
Where first the heath wind caught us, 
And see me, likea S] ecire, sink 
In the glen-path which brought us. 


Then, while the breeze with taintless breath, 
Blending pot e’en the sigh 

Of wood or grove, so far bencath, 
Sings its own melody. 


Over a fairy land whose last 
Hills are so soft in hue, 

‘Tis doubtful when the glance hath past 
On to the world of blue ;— 


While beams and hues from all sides rush 
On him, though nature lies 

Still, as a fair face when the brush 
ls tracing its wild eyes ;— 


If then he feel not that whate’ver 
Of bliss the scene imparts, 

Is his, without the palling care 
That weighs on wealthier hearts. 


And laugh not to find men so void 
Of sense, as proudly Azre 

Those beauties which to be enjoy’d 
Ask but that you admire ; 


Why—let him clear, at one bold bound, 
The peak’s precipitate side, 
And find the oaly spot of ground, 
Where he'll rest satisfied. B. 


EPIGRAM.—FROM THE GERMAN, 


To the dogs with the physic—my house with the fair, 

So Myra come hither, and Doctor turn out, 

She’s the type of pure joy, and thou of dull care, 

And created to put all your maxims to route: — 
We can't live without woman so sweet is her power, 
But we all without physic can die any hour. 
J.F.S. 
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A SONG IN HONOR OF LOVE. 


The poet's lay, the poet's lay 
Is sweetest when it tells of love; 
The minstrel’s song is ne'er so gay 
As when it speaks of youthful love. 


The poet’s dream, the poet's dream 
Hath nothing brighter in ‘t than love; 

The meteor’s course, the meteor’s gleam 
Are not spveetly wild as love. 


Bard never Jiv’d, but tun’d his lyre 
To themes of love, to themes of love ; 
And minstrel notes ne'er breath'd such fire 
As when they spoke the thoughts of love. 


Bard ne'er shall live, but dips his pen 
Deep in the ink to write of love; 

Nor minstrel charm the ears of men, 
But sings of love, but sings of love. 


Cuorus, 


Bard loquacious, saint austere 
Ever yet held beauty dear ; 
Reauty’s eye and beauty’s cheek 
Peace of sage’s heart can break, 
And mighty love, 
All else above, 
Can make the conqueror’s bosom beat— 
See, see—he kneels at beauty’s feet ; 
And migiity love, &c. &c. 


Love ere now. 
Gn mortal brow, 
Immortal wreaths hath laid ; 
And Sappho’s love 
With oa above 
Once rank'd the Lesbian maid. 


Cuyorus, 
Bard loquacious, &c. &c. 


HOW TO SEE THE WIND. 


He who has felt, upon a hedgeless heath, 

While his umbrella and great coat were hanging 
Up in the hall; a north wind in his teeth, 

And the big hail about his blue ears banging, 
Will learn the difference ‘twixt a cloud that’s gone 
By, with its load, and one that’s coming on. _—iB. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 62.) 


CHAPTER IV. 





** Yet pause upon the brink of resolution; 

Nor, in a fit of spleen—a flush of anger— 

A momentary tumult in the blood— 

Do that which will bring long repentant 

days, 

And nights of lonely, hopeless meditation, 

And leave a sharp imperishable thern, 

When all the rose is withered, 
Tonixn—Posruumovus Works. 

“You have been at Oswestry, and 
may recollect a large, and rather 
gloomy-looking mansion, about two 
hundred yards ‘to the right of the road 
leading to that town from the little 
village of Chirk. There was I born, 
and there were the days of my child- 
hood passed, in careless happiness, 
and unthinking glee. I was an onl 
child, and well do I remember cael 
interesting circumstance connected 
with my earlier and happier years. 
My father was an indulgent parent,— 
by far too fond avd forgiving with a 
youth of my fiery temper; and many 
a time has he permitted me to do that, 
which a wiser man would have for- 
bidden. However, my boyhood 
passed on in happiness; and I was 
maturing into manhood, when my 
father died, and my mother scon fol- 
lowed her husband to the grave, leav- 
ing her orphan boy to the rude butiet- 
ings of the world, before he had attain- 
ed his eighteenth year. 

‘1 was passionately fond of my 
parents, and did not bear my loss with 
much fortitude; but the grief of youth 
is as fleeting as the summer-shower, 
and I soon found that my heart grew 
light again. A distant relation had 
been ae as my guardian, and, 
with his concurrence, | entered into 
the army about a twelvemonth after 
the decease of my parents, having 
purchased an ensign’s commission in 
the regiment. I remember well 
the day on which 1 quitted, for the 
first time, the peaceful seclusion of my 
native hills, to mingle with the care- 
less and busy world, It was a wet 
and gloomy evening; and I performed 
my journey to Liverpool, where my 
regiment was then quartered, on 
horseback, accompanied only by 





Evan Davies, one of the most worthy 
and faithful of my father’s domestics. 

“I reached Liverpool in safety, and 
was soon initiated into the duties and 
pleasures of my situation. A new 
and most dazzling world now opened 
before me. The guy and licentious 
manners of my brother officers were 
but too congenial to my own pam- 
pered feelings ; and soon, very soon 
was Reginald Vaughan a confirmed 
and an irrevocable sensualist. I do 
not say, however, that I became selfish 
or unfeeling; for I certainly was 
neither; but I was blind to all sense 
of morality and virtue, and plunged 
deeply into the excesses, which parti- 
cularly characterized the mess of the 
regiment. 

“Among my brother officers were 
two young Welshmen, with whom I 
used more particularly to associate : 
the name of the one was Mostyn, and 
that of the other Trevor. You start, 
Frederick! and with reason, This 
Trevor is the same who now enjoys 
the rich domains of Caertrevor, and 
the father of your Catherine. They 
were both pleasant companions 
enough, but poor Mostyn was at first 
my favourite. There was a generous 
spirit of confiding affection in him, 
with such a hearty flow of good- 
humour, that all loved and respected 
him; for his character formed a 
striking exception—and, 1 believe, 
the only exception—to that cursed 
spirit of demoralizing debauchery 
which prevailed so much amongst us. 
Often has poor Edward endeavoured 
to convince me of the unworthiness, 
and even of the wickedness, of my 
customary pursuits and pastimes; and 
as oiten have I laughed at his saintish 
scruples, as I called them, and ridi- 
culed his more mild and steady virtues. 
I have since felt that it would indeed 
have been a blessing to me, if I had 
listened more attentively to his affec- 
tionate precepts. But let that pass : 
I have reaped the bitter fruit of my 
folly, and happy should I be, were 
it to me alone, that its evil conse- 
quences were confined ! 

“Trevor was of a very different 
character. He was as gay and as 
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thoughtless as any of us; and proud 
and selfish in the extreme. There 
was in his heart, a cool, cold-blooded 
attachment to self, which made the 
happiness and interests of others 
entircly subservient to it: and so well 
had Talbot Trevor studied the art of 
deceiving, that while he was secretly 
plotting your destruction, he was, to 
all appearance, your best, your bosom 
friend. I am not ashamed to say I 
have been his dupe; but I shudder 
to think that Tam now his victim. 

« ] had not been long at Liverpool, 
before we received an intimation, that 
in ashort time we should most pro- 
bably embark for India. This, to me, 
was pleasing intelligence; because my 
appetite had become palled with Euro- 
pean luxuries, and Jonged for some 
of the more gorgeous and stimulating 
delights of the east; and I heard with 
the utmost gratification, that we were 
soon to quit the tame and temperate 
climes of our own country. for the hot 
and fierce sunshine of India. Pre- 
viously to our departure, my two 
friends and myself obtained a fur- 
lough of three or four weeks to visit 
onee more, and, perhaps for the last 
time, the scenes of our youth. They, 
too. had kindred and friends to part 
with, bet L had none who cared for 
me. We arranged that we should 
first repair to my estate, near Oswestry, 
and then afterwards proceed with 
Mostyn to his mother’s; and, last of 
all, with Trevor to Caertrevor: and 
we set out on our excursion, 

“We reached Oswestry in due time, 
but remained there only a few days 
before we proceeded to Llangollen, 
on which beautiful spot Mrs. Mostyn 
resided. She received vs most cor- 
dially, and we spent more than a 
week with this mo:t hospitable and 
amiable woman. [dward was the 
only child which now remained to 
solace her cvclining years. Two 
lovely daughters had she followed to 
the grave, while they were yet in the 
very fragrance and tenderness of 
youth, and now her only son was 
about to embark for a deadly 
climate, and to peril his life in the 
field of battle. But she did not re- 
pine: ‘There is a hand above,’ she 
would say, ‘which will shield my 
boy from danger ; and if it'shall please 
Him who gave him, to take him from 
me, it is not for me to murmur af the 
detree!'—There was a placid resig- 
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nation in the good widow's mannet 
when she bade her son farewell, which 
showed that her mind was familiar with 
sorrow, and well disciplined in the 
school of affliction. The tears, indeed, 
trickled down her face, as she kissed 
the cheek and brow of her son; but 
she blessed him with a firm voice; and, 
although her eye was moist, and her 
cheek pale, her manner was composed 
and perfectly tranquil. 

“From Llangollen we proceeded 
to Caertrevor, and were received by 
the old baronet with all the profuse 
and unostentatious hospitality of a 
wealthy Welshman. But there was 
another individual, who weleomed 
us to Caertrevor with more joy than 
the worthy baronet himself,—and this 
was his daughter Elizabeth. She was 
younger than her brother, and beau- 
tiful as an angel. But her's was not 
merely personal beauty: it was the 
artless and winning loveliness of an 
intellectual and benevolent being ; 
and I found, before I had been in her 
presence many minutes, that, how- 
ever regardless I had hitherto been 
of female charms, my heart was not 
invulnerable to the bewitching at- 
tractions of Elizabeth Trevor. She 
loved her brother with all the tender 
affection of an only sister; and, re- 
gardless of the presence of Mostyn 
and myself, she threw herself into his 
arms, and welcomed him to his pater- 
nal halls with a flood of happy tears. 
But a deep blush overspread her brow 
and bosom as she withdrew herself 
from his embrace, and encountered 
the greeting of her “old friend,” 
Edward Mostyn. The sparkling 
vivacity of her joy seemed suddenly 
quenched, and she received his salu- 
tation with all the timidity of virgin 
bashfulness ; and I perceived that my 
friend was equally embarrassed, al- 
though his eyes spakled with delight. 
‘To any one more experienced than 
myself, the canse of this mutual em- 
harrassment would have been suffi- 
ciently obvious; but I saw in Eliza- 
beth’s manner nothing beyond the 
engaging timidity of maidenly mo- 
desty, which did not in the least di- 
minish the attraction of those 
charms, which nature had so abun- 
dantly lavished upon her; and as for 
the eee of my friend, I attri- 
buted that to the general bashfalness 
of his disposition. 

“ The moré I saw of thi lovely 
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girl, the more I became fascinated 
with her ; and I looked forward to my 
approaching departure with feelings 
very difierent from those with which 
I first ha:led the intellieence of our 
embarkation. J had now become 
attached to Wales by a tie, which, I 
imagined, could never be broken; and 
while I thou ght of my separation from 
Elizabeth, the only consolation that I 
could obt was the cheering con- 
sciousness ‘of being able to think of 
her by day, and to dream of her by 
hight, till we should meet again ; and 
the discouraging suspicion that her 
heart might already be engaged never 
once entered my mind, jut the 
pleasine illusion into which I had 
plunged was soon to be destroyed, 
and in a manner which | least of all 
anticipated. 

“Mo styn and I had been walkin g 
in the garden one evening, when, 
after ane more general conversation, 
my friend addressed me somewhat 
abruptly with—‘* My dear Vaughan, I 
have a favour to beg of you, which 
you must not refuse; will you pro- 
mise to grant it >’ 

“ «What is it?’ I asked. 

**¢ Oh, a mere trifle,’ he replied; 
‘it is merely to—* and here he stop- 
ped, as if afraid to proceed farther 
with his solicitation. 

“ Looking steadfastly at him, I per- 
ceived that he was violently agitated ; 
and the light familiar tone of voice 
in which he had just spoken to me, 
did not at all accord with his present 
emotion. 

*¢Good God, Mostyn!’ I ex- 
claimed—* you are ill, Jet us return 
to the house.’ 

«“ «No, no—I am better now: but 
how shall I entrust you with my 
secret? I do not distrust your friend- 
ship, Reginald; I only fear the result 
of my application.’ 

“¢ Nay, if that be all,’ I answered, 
‘be under no apprehension: if I can 
serve you in any way, tell me, Ed- 
ward, and | need not say how happy 
I shall be to do so.’ 

“ <¢ Well then, 1 wid/tell you. You 
may have observed, perhaps, that 
Elizabeth Trevor loves me, and that I 
love her, (here my heart began to pal- 
pitate quickly, and 1 felt the blood 
rushing in violence to my temples) 
we have loved each other from our 
infancy; but her father and brother 
would never sanction an attachment 
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by which a daughter of their ancient 
and honourable house would become 
united to a descendant of an obscure, 
but equaily honourable family. | 
have, therefore, prevailed upon Eliza- 
heth to accompany me this night toa 
neighbouring chapel, where | have 
already arranged with the clergyman, 
who is to marry us, She will be ac- 
companied by her own maid, and I 
wish that you would witness our 
nuptials. Elizabeth does not like this 
clandestine mode of proceeding, and 
it was long ere I could prevail upon 
her to consent to it: but we have no 
alternative, and all is now arranged. 
Say, dear Reginald, will you witness 
our nuptials ¢’ 

“If a thunderbolt from heaven had 
fallen at my feet, it could not have 
amazed me more than did this intel- 
ligence. My faculties were actually 
benumbed vith astonis shment; and 
I have no very perfect recollection of 
what followed. I have, however, 
some distant and indistinct remem- 
brance of a midnight marriage—of a 
pale and almost fainting, yet most 
beautiful female form—of the gloomy 
and uncertain light of the nuptial 
torches—and, above all, of the heavy 
and death-like sob, which concluded 
this hasty and mysterious ceremony. 
What occurred immediately afterwards, 
I know not; for I was laid upon the 
bed of sickness, under the influence 
of a raging fever. Long did I languish 
under its violence; butI at length 
recovered, and in time to join my 
regiment previous to its embarkation. 

“ During my illness, Mostyn’s at- 
tentions to me were unremitting, and 
he scarcely ever left my be “side. 
Nor did Elizabeth withhold her ten- 
der assiduity; and when I became 
convalescent, I found that my un- 
unhappy passion for the amiable wife 
of my friend had gained additional 
strength from her kind attention to 
me, The fever which had raged in 
my blood had not dispelled the bril- 
liant day-dream of my soul, and I 
still hoped that Elizabeth Trevor 
might be mine. But why do I dwell 
on this unhappy theme? Oh! that I 
could for ever drown in oblivion all 
recollections attached to it! 

“ The time of our embarkation at 
length arrived, and we sailed from 
Plymouth for Calcutta in a goverm- 
ment transport. Our voyage was 
expeditious and pleasant; and we 
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arrived at our destination in good 
health, and buoyant with expectation 
and delight. During the voyage, 
Trevor and I were constantly together : 
but I found that an enmity to Mostyn 
—at first almost imperceptible—was 
gradually gaining ground in my 
heart; and he became at length, as it 
were, instinctively abhorrent to me. 
Still he was as kind and as friendly 
as ever; and so perhaps was I appa- 
rently, but, in reality, [ detested him. 
Trevor, who possessed in an extra- 
ordinary degree, the faculty of di- 
vining the secret thoughts of others, 
soon perceived my hatred towards 
Mostyn; and he spared no pains to 
fan this hatred into a flame which 
nothing could extinguish. He was, 
Ihave no doubt, aware of his sister’s 
union with Mostyn; and this must 
have heen the cause of his diabolical 
enmity towards his friend. 

“Trevor, I have already said, was 
a proud and a selfish man, and my 
happiness, therefore, was of little con- 
sequence to him; at all events he was 
willing to render it subservient to his 
own malicious purposes; and, there- 
fore, did he strive to poison my mind 
against one whose confiding atiection 
was his only fault, and who was by far 
too virtuous and benevolent to mingle 
with his heartless and licentious 
associates. ‘T'oo well did this fiendish 
tempter succeed in his designs; and 
ere we debarked at Calcutta, | had 
ceased to associate with Edward 
Mostyn. Edward, I saw, was grieved 
at this; but so well had my cursed 
prompter played his part, that Ed- 
ward's sorrow gave pleasure, and | 
was almost happy with excess of 
hatred. But I had my reflections, and 
they were neither grateful nor sooth- 
ing to my mind. Wine, however, 
would dispel them; and to its exhili- 
rating influence I had recourse when- 
ever these reflections occurred; so 
that my naturally passionate and im- 
petuous disposition was rendered even 
more irritable and ungovernable than 
ever, 

“We remained at Calcutta in a 
state of inactivity ; for the differences 
between the English and the Native 
Powers had been amicably adjusted 

fore our assistance could be given. 
About twelve months after our arri- 
val, a circumstance occurred, which 

pened, if possible, my enmity tv 


Edward, and which led to an event 
of terrible lmportance to me. 

‘*] was walking one morning towards 
the parade, when Edward passed me, 
with another officer. to whom he had 

pparently been reading a letter, which 
he held in his hand. The letter at- 
tracted my attention, for | saw that it 
vas from England; and they, only, 
who have been in foreign climes can 
tell how pleasant it is to see even an 
inanimate object from their native 
land. In returning the letter to his 
pocket, he slipped it on one side, and 
it fell to the ground unperceived by 
Mostyn. I was close behind him, 
and immediately snatched up the 
letter, which I hastily thrust into my 
bosom, and then walked on to the 
parade, 

“ After the duty was over I hastened 
to my quarters, and, locking the doox 
of my aportment, drew forth the letter. 
It was, as I expected, from his wife / 
from the object of my admiration 
and I opened it with ail the trembling 
haste of an impatient lover, Oh, 
what a letter was that!—so full of 
tenderness and aflection, and interest- 
ing tidings! ‘Our dear boy,’ said 
the fond mother—* grows every day 
more like his father. He has the same 
bright eyes, the same high and ex- 
panded forehead, and the same mild 
good-humoured smile. Hie loves a 
red coat dearly; and crows and 
chuckles in the nurse’s arms at the 
souud of a drum or trumpet. You 
would be delighted with him, dear 
Edward; and as I gaze upon his 
lovely features, I think of his dear 
father, and pray that he may reach 
his native land again in health and 
saicty.’ ‘there were also some obser- 
vations respecting myself—Elizabeth 
lamented with much feeling and 
regret, the alteration which had taken 
piace in my conduct, and sympathised 
with her husband in his sorrow at 
the change. ‘Reginald,’ she wrote, 
‘is of a quick and passionate temper ; 
but his heart, I am quite sure, is good 
and generous. Endeavour then, 
dear Edward, to become reconciled to 
each other; for I should be sorry to 
hear that two such friends, as you 
have been, were still at enmity.’ 

“ All this was like a dagyer in my 
flesh, and | felt a thousand pangs of 
envy and hatred; but I felt also a 
gleam of savage joy, when I thought 
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of the agony which Edward would 
experience at the loss of such a letter; 
and 7 naturally enough imagined that 
nobody knew it was in my pos- 
session. 

« After dinner, 1 walked out with 
Trevor, having drank more wine than 
usual, for the purpose of overpowering 
the discordant emotions which agi- 
tated my mind. We had walked till 
it was nearly night, and were return- 
ing homewards, when we perceived 
at a short distance before us, a person 
advancing towards us. We did not 
at first discover who it was, for it was 
nearly dark, and we paid no attention 
to his progress. As he advanced, 
however, I saw that it was Mostyn, 
and my conscience immediately sug- 

ested the purport of his approach. 

said that I had taken more wine than 
usual that day, and I experienced 
from its effects, that impatience of 
controul which so often leads to con- 
tention. I was determined, therefore, 
to pick a quarrel with Edward, and 
I awaited his approach with anxious 
eagerness. 

“He came up to me, and makin 
mea polite bow, courteously request 
that his letter might be returned, if 
Mr. Vaughan had que finished its 
perusal, Now I detested irony, and 
nothing could enrage me more; so 
that my blood, already heated with 
intemperance, was quickly on fire. I 
replied passionately, that | knew not 
what he meant, and stoutly denied 
all knowledge of the letter. Edward, 
with his sual characteristic coolness, 
told me calmly that he knew I had 
the letter, and would thank me to 
return it. Provoked beyond measure 
by his coolness I again denied the 
fact, and threatened to falsify the 
accusation by a public exposure of 
his conduct. At this, a faint smile 
came over his features, and then, with 
more severity than I ever before wit- 
nessed, he replied—* Mr. Vaughan— 
you are disgracing yourself and your 
profession, by persisting in these 
falsehoods. You nave the letter, 
Sirf and I insist upon its instant 
surrender!’ He approached nearer to 
me as he spoke, for the purpose I sup- 
pose of enforcing his demand. I 
started “back, and the next minute 
Mostya was at my feet, weltering in 
his blood, which flowed from a 
wound in his side; into which, T had 
madly plunged my sword!” 
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The recollection of this horrible 
occurrence blanched the swarthy cheek 
of the Wanderer; and the terrors of 
a guilty conscience smote him with 
such agony, that the perspiration be- 
dewed his forehead and temples like 
drops of rain; and his hardy frame 
trembled like the aspen teaf in 
autumn. Having somewhat recovered 
his composure, he proceeded with his 
narrative.— 

“TI fled into the woods, and lived 
with the wild beasts, and the wilder 
Indians, for three long and most mise. 
rable years. My sleep was disturbed 
by the horrible death-groan of poor 
Mostyn; and his pale and corpsé-hke 
features wandered continually before 
my eyes. ‘Time can never wear away 
the terrors of a murderer's conscience, 
nor can it ever assuage the miseries of 
remorse. Even now—and many a 
long and gloomy year has past ou— 
even now Lam startled by the sound 
of Edward's dying moan, and haunted 
by the calm reproachful, pitying look 
with which he regarded me, as he lay 
bleeding at my feet. 

** At the end of three years, an 
Opportunity occurred, which, enabled 
me to leave India, and I once more 
found myself on my native shores. 
Our regiment had long since returned 
to England, but L was an alien in my 
father’s country. ‘There were* no 
rejoicings to welcome my return—und 
glad caresscs—no fond attestations of 
delight and joyousness. All was 
silence aud despair, and the wind 
whistled round my head, for I had no 
place wherein I could shelter myself 
trom the fury of the tempest. 

“| hastened into Wales, and found 
my paternal property enjoyed by a 
stranger, from whom I dated not 
claim my just inheritance. 1 then 
went on to Caertrevor, hoping to 
catch one secret glance of her, whom 
1 still loved with allthe fervour and 
desperation of an abandoned outcast. 
But there I found her not. The hand 
of death had strack her in mercy, and 
laid her mortal remains where grief 
and misery could reach them ne more. 
Her father was dead, and her proad 
and wicked brother was enjoying‘his 
ancestorial wealth in careless security. 
He was married, and had two children; 
and 1 passed him as he walked to 
eharch with bis young and loving 
wife. - He started-as I met: his- view. 


‘ 


looked steddfastly .at--me, > ard “then 
































spurued me from his path, and 

on. But I did not think that he 
knew me. The hot sunshine of India, 
with the fierce storms of that sultry 
climate, and the horrible privations 
which I had endured in my conceal- 
ment in the woods, had changed those 
features, which were once as fair as 
thine ; so that I thought, that even my 
most inveterate enemy would not have 
recognized me. But I was mistaken, 
On the next day I was apprehended— 
not as a murderer, but as a cagrant— 
and carried before Sir Talbot, who 
received me with one of those insidious 
smiles, which always preceded some 
work of malice or mischief. He mo- 
tioned to the attendants to withdraw, 
and we were alone, 

“« Welcome to England, Mr. 
Vaughan,’ said he tome: ‘I did not 
calculate upon the pleasure of seeing 
you again, after your valiant exploit 
at Calcutta. Know you not that the 
dreadful doom of a murderer hangs 
over you?’ 

“I did not reply. From the first 
moment of my apprehension, I had 
made up my mind to suffer for my 
crime, and was determined to pre- 
serve a sullen silence, more from mere 
stubbornness than with a hope of bene- 
fitting myself. I knew there was no 
hope of mercy from such a wretch as 
Sir Talbot Trevor, and the stormy pas- 
sions of my heart had become quench- 
ed and crushed by the overpowering 
accumulation of my sufferings. Life 
was a burthen to me, and I cared not 
how soon, or by what means, it might 
cease; I therefore returned not Sir 
Talbot's greeting, but remained sul- 
lenly silent and motionless, He 
seemed surprised, as well as displeased 
with my silence, and seneneielier 

“*What! will not Reginald 
Vaughan return the salutation of his 
old friend Talbot? Surely so long an 
absence might merit a warmer greet- 


“ Still I replied not, and the baro- 
net became irritated :— 

“*Come, come, Reginald,’ he 
continued—endeavouring to conceal 
his rising choler under the semblance 
of affected familiarity—‘ why will you 
hot speak to me, to your old friend, 

lowering his voice, ‘to the 
witness of your crime. Come, 
not so churlish with me; I have 
fo former times, and you 
£. M. February, 1825. : 
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need not suspect that I shall injure 


you,’ 

get he e in vain; I was too 
well prepared to break my resolution, 
and | remained stubbornly silent. 

“ « Obstinate fool!’ he passionately 
exclaimed, after a short pause, ‘ You 
will not speak to me? then you 
shall have enough of silence! If ever 
you murmur one word of me, or of 
any of my family, kindred, or friends; 
and if ever you are seen in this part of 
the country again, you know your 
doom !—a murderer need not be 
told of the nature of his punishment. 
Go, proud-heartes| outcast—we have 
met once, but beware that we do not 
meet again ; and, calling to a domes- 
tic, he desired him to turn the poor 
fellow out, as he was only a harmless 
beggar :'—and I found myself thrust 
thus unceremoniously out of a house, 
where, five years ago, I had basked in 
the beams of Elizabeth's beauty, and 
by a menial who had once welcomed 
me to the mansion of his master with 
all the cringing obsequiousness of a 
slave: and I survived it all! 

“T did not heed Sir Talbot's menac- 
ing ; and although he must know that I 
frequent these hills, I have never 
received any intimation of the threat- 
ened vengeance. But I have had 
strong temptation to rid the world of 
such a monster; and several times 
has he been so near me, that the 
muzzle of my pistol would have al- 
most touched his breast. Once he 
was walking alone in the woods be- 
hind Caertrevor, little dreaming that 
I was within reach of him. I had 
iny pistols with me, for I never go 
unarmed, and had drawn one from 
the pouch for the purpose of shootin 
my victim. Already had I present 
it, when a beautiful creature came 
bounding along the path in childish 
glee towards Sir Talbot, and addressed 
him with all the fond endearment of 
a daughter. I had looked upon death 
in many on ; I had strangled the 
hungry wolf as he had crossed my 
path ;1 had crushed the venomous 
serpent as he sprang to sting me ; ard 
I had beaten to the earth the Indian 
as he rushed to slay me in the forest, 
but Icould not murder in the pre- 
sence of so fair and innocent a being, 
and turned away in terror. 

“J have told my tale, and have 
nothing. naw to solace or to cheer 

a 
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me, 1 look forward without hope, 
and my existence is so miserable, 
that ] seek to forget myself inythe 
Cooerey of those wretches who are 
not disturbed by these dismal forbod- 
ings, which are as a demon to me. 
How long I shall continue to linger 
thus in misery I cannot tell; but 
my short span may soon be 
closed. 1 have often thought,” 
continued this extraordinary man, 
“that we have less controul over our 
fate than we ought to have, and that 
some evil destiny dogs us through 
lifeand pursues us to perdition, But 

o you, Frederic, I ‘beseech you, take 
council from my words, and warning 
from my conduct. Remember that 
one rash and intemperate action may 
involve you for ever in a series of 
calamities, which no subsequent sor- 
row or repentance can ever expiate ; 
and that it may render you even like 
me, a miserable, heartbroken, and 
abandoned creature! *’ 

The Wanderer ceased his narrative, 
to which I had listened throughout 
with the most intense interest ; and if 
T had already looked upon him with 
awe, I regarded him now with a double 
portion of interest. I cannot well ac- 
count for the powerful influence which 
he possessed over my feelings; nor 
is it necessary, perhaps, that I should: 
but I never listened with more atten- 
tion to the words of any person than 
I did to those of this extraordinary 
man, ‘There was a fascination in his 
demeanor, which positively enchained 
my mind: I had not the power of 
exercising my faculties, so completely 
was I awed and captivated with the 
Wanderer. But when he persuaded 
me to return to Caertrevor I peremp- 
torily refused to do so; for my pride, 
fool that I was, would not permit me 
to humble myself before Sir Talbot 
Trevor. 

The grey dawn of morning had 
already appeared in the east, before 
our interview was at an end; and the 
Chief then conducted me to a smail 
anti-room, where a rude couch, formed 
of leaves and dried grass, constituted 
no unwelcome support to my tired and 
aching limbs. I slept long and soundly; 
so soundly, indeed, that it was con- 
siderably past mid day before I awoke; 
and when I did awake, I found the 


“Wanderer sitting by, the side of my 


couch. He had been watching me for 


some time, he said, and ‘enjoying the 
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soundness of my slumbers; and now 
that I was awake he would confer with 
me as to the best method of leaving the 
neighbourhood, such wase my firm 
determination of proceeding on my 
way towards London. 

‘Three of our people,” he said, “ wil] 
set out for Shrewsbury this evening ; 
and by submitting to a little disguise, 
you can accompany them with perfect 
safety. They go as pedlars, and their 
assumed vocation will ensure them a 
—— welcome at all the farm- 

ouses on the road. In the mean time, 
let me provide for your present neces- 
sities, take this purse,” and he put into 
my hands a leather pouch, seemingly 
well filled with money, “ it will suffice 
for awhile, nay, [ must have no refu- 
sal: it is honestly obtained, and can- 
not be devoted toa better purpose than 
to the succour of the unfortunate, You 
will reach Shrewsbury to-morrow even- 
ing, then you may part with your com- 
panions, who will proceed to execute 
their several commissions, while you 
will repair to the house of an old and 
very convenient friend of mine, who 
will give you the necessary instructions 
respecting your future pears: This 
letter will explain to him all that is 
necessary, and I have ventured to 
christen you anew. I have not called 
you Frederic Anwyl, but Owen 
Oliver, by which name alone you 


“must, of course, be known to Shoren 


Roberts. Your conductors will see 
you safe under his protection; and if 
you still persist in your determina- 
tion of visiting London, expect to see 
me there in two or three months after 
this. And now it will be necessary that 
you take some refreshment, as the day 
wanes, and in less than an hour our 
pediars will be stirring ” 

So saying, he led me into the recess 
where we sat the preceding night, and 
placed before me a savoury mess of 
pottage. Having finished my meal, I 
proceeded to equip myself for my 
journey. My own clothes were packed 
up in a bundle, and their place sup- 
plied by a pair of blue woollen trow- 
sers cut at the knees, a ragged coat, 
and a dirty kerseymere waistcoat, 


‘which, with a hat that wanted a por- 


tion of the rim, rendered meav 
personable pediar. Thus pocnaived, 
and mounted upon an ass, I quitted 
the ruined castle of Rhiwaedog, on 

way to the town of Shrewsbury, 
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CHAPTER V. 
Thisis the prettiest low-born lassthatever 
Kan on the greensward: nothing she 
does or seems 
But smacks of something greater than 
herself, 
Too noble for this place. 
SmAKSPEARE. 
What makes young hearts leap light and 
gay? 
What thaws the frost of dotage grey ? 
What charms in hermitage and town? 
Tis Love which warms the world anon. 
*Tis sweet in lovers’ tryste to go 
At mirk-midnight through winter's 
snow, 
And huil, as Heaven’s divinest star, 
The signal light that shines afar, 
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We reached Shrewsbury without 
any adventure worthy of narration, 
and I parted from my companions, 
who had behaved to me with the most 
distavt respect during our journey, 
and went on my way, with my bundle 
in my hand, toward the habitation of 
Mr. Shoren Roberts. 

This important and interesting per- 
sonage resided in a street, which, if I 
remember rightly, was called Poole- 
street, it was by the side of the Severn, 
at the western extremity of the town, 
and not far from the Welsh Bridge. 
lfound the house without difficulty, 
for the proprietor seemed to be well 
known in the neighbourhood, and, 
knocking at the oe waited with 
some anxiety for the appearance of 
my new acquaintance, The door was 
opened, not, however by Shoren Ro- 
berts, but by a beautiful black-eyed 
girl, about seventeen or eighteen years 
of age, who started and changed co- 
lour at the repulsive and ragged object 
before her; for night was approach 
ing, and I was still habited in my 
travelling habiliments. 

“What is your will, young man,” 
she asked, having recovered in some 
measure from her surprise, “and why 
do you disturb quiet folks at such un- 
seasonable hours? My father, I trow, 
will be ill-pleased with your com- 
pany.” 

I presented my credentials, in an- 
swer to this uncourteous salutation, 
Saymg at the same time, that 1 came 


from. Merionetbshire with a letter to 


ro Binbate from Reginald Vaughan ; 
presence was really intrusive 
I would willingly seek scene other 
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lodging. This information, however, 
effected a rapid revolution in the be- 
haviour of this Salopian damsel, she 
immediately invited me into the house, 
and desiring me to follow her to her 
father, tripped along a dark narrow 

assage, and ushered me into a gloomy | 
ow-roofed apartment, where at its 
farthest extremity, 1 found Shoren 
Robeits deeply engaged with a pon- 
derous worm-eaten volume, 

Mz. Roberts was a very strange look- 
ing personage. His exceedingly dj- 
minutive state, to which his head bore 
a most huge proportion, was not at 
all improved by the uncouth fashion 
and coarse quality of his clothes: nor 
were his hard, stingy, money-scraping 
features much assisted in the way of 
ornament by a pair of large black 
horn spectacles. He was a_ perfect 
personification of avarice,and I augured 
any thing but a favourable reception 
from an object so little fascinating, 
He regarded me, as I entered, witha 
sharp scrutinizing glance, and _re- 
ceived his daughter's communication 
with a churlish grunt, He took the 
letter, however, somewhat eagerly, and 
having read it, addressed me with, 

“ Well, young man, and so you are 
acquainted with my good friend, Mr. 
Vaughan, and are not a beggarly gip- 
sy-coy, as’ your unseemly apparel 
would testify. And how did you 
leave my old friend, Mr. Oliver ?” 

“ You mistake, Sir; my name is—" 

“Oliver, to be sure,”’ interrupted 
Shoren, “ Owen Oliver. Do not fear 
to trust me with your name: [ know 
my business too well to babble about 
it. Besides Reginald has told me all 
about you; that youare going to Lon- 
don, and that you are to stay with me 
as long as you please. Reginald agree- 
ing by this letter, to defray all the 
expences of your board, so you need 
not fear to trust me with your name 
at least, Mr. Oliver,” 

I had forgotten my arrangement with 
the Wanderer in this particular, and 
was glad to find that 1 had not inad- 
vertently divulged my real name to 
Mr. Roberts. I acquiesced, therefore, 
in the folly of withholding from him 
my name, and acknowledged that it 
was Oliver. 
ww. ““ If you mean to make a friend of 
me, Mr. Oliver,” said he, “ you will 
not hide these trifes fram me, | can- 
not bear deceit, and it never sits well 

upon young shoulders. You had bet- 
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tér shike off those rags,” he continued, 
* and dress yourself more like a chris- 
tian. Ellen will show you to your 
chamber, and you will find supper 
mt in an hour.” 

Ellen accordingly conducted me to 
a small room, the window of which 
looked out towards the Severn, and I 
found in ita bed, a table, and two or 
three chairs. The walls were hun 
with dark red cloth, in which the moths 
had made most woful devastation, and 
the floor was of black and well-polish- 
ed oak. The bed, however, was acum- 
fortable one, and the linen exceedingly 
fine and clean. 

“This is our best room, sir,” said 
Ellen, as she opened the door for me, 
‘and we callit Reginald’s room, for he 
always sleeps here when he comes to 
town ;" and with a look of mingled 
curiosity and respect, my pretty attend- 
ant left me to myself, and I proceeded 
forthwith to equip myself in my usual 
dress. 

As I drew my coat from the bundle 
which I had brought with me, the 
purse, or ratherthe leather bag, which 
theWanderer had given me, fell on the 
floor, and to my surprise, I found that 
it contained money, in gold and silver 
coins, to a much larger amount than I 
had ever suspected. I was at first 
irresolute as to the propriety of keep- 
ing all this wealth, but with the deter- 
mination of repaying it at some future 
and more fortunate period, and cal- 
culating, for once in my life, wisely, 
= the necessity I might have for it 
when in London, I resolved to retain 
the whole; and taking a few pieces 
of silver and a guinea or two from the 
bag, I deposited the remainder under 


ee, 
ving completed my equipment, 
I proceeded to join my host; and, 
after encountering many stumbling 
blocks in the passage, reached in 
ect safety the apartment into which 
had been originally ushered. I 
found Shoren Roberts waiting with 
impatience for his evening meal, while 
his ne See fae daughter was 
bustling about to prepare a more than 
usually sumptuous supper in honour 
of their guest. I was a little sur- 
rised at all this tion, because 
had conceived from the appearance 
of my host, that no ordinary occur- 
Sierras ct 
i) customary m ivin 
Sar it required no very would 


discrimination to see that this was 
of the most liberal character. How- 
ever, I have since ascertained that it 
was by Reginald’s express commands 
that I was thus respectfully treated. 
“ Mr. Oliver,” said he, ** is the son of 
a gentleman, and my friend. Treat 
him, therefore, with kindness and 
courtesy, and, in every respect, as you 
would treat me.”—So that a substan- 
tial supper of boiled capons, eggs, and 
ale-—not forgetting a dish of flum- 
mery, prepared by the fair hand of 
Ellen herself—was to be attributed 
entirely to the careful solicitude of 
Reginald Vaughan, rather than to any 
hospitable feeling on the part of Mr. 
Shoren Roberts. 

Appearance has a wonderful in- 
fluence upon mankind: and I found, 
now that I had become somewhat more 
christianized—as my host termed it, 
that I was considered a much greater 
personage than when I stood in that 
very room, only an hour ago, habited 
like a gipsy-boy; although, at the 
same time, Mr. Roberts must have 
known that I was only in disguise. 
Ellen, too, looked on me with a kinder 
glance, and I found that I became an 
object of particular attention to this 
kiod and artless girl, Perhaps I felt 
her courtesy more vividly from my 
friendless—and, I may say, forlorn 
condition ; for certain it is, that all 
the little nameless assiduities which 
woman knows so well how to exercise 
—more especially towards a stranger 
—were bestowed upon me by Ellen, 
and with a tender eagerness, which 
proved their sincerity, and failed not 
to impress me with a very favourable 
idea of my fair entertainer. Let it 
not, however, be imagined, that I was 
vain enough to suppose, that any 
more powerful motive than mere ci- 
vility and goodness of heart had 
prompted all this attention on the 
part of Ellen. I attributed it, and the 
event proved that I was right, to that 
innate desire of pleasing, which is so 
conspicuous in an amiable-minded 
woman; and to that general spirit of 
universal benevolence, which teaches 
her to sympathise in the sorrows, and 
to share the joys of a fellow-creature. 

As I felt considerably fatigued with 
my journey, I retired early to bed; 
OS ett 

me, I i ul de- 
pression of spirits, which has at length 
undermined my strength, and ‘worn 








me down to the very last stage of 
mortal existence. It was then, in the 
silence and solitude of my chamber, 
that I reflected for the first time upon 
the rash step which I had taken, and 
it was then that the form of my be- 
loved Catherine appeared to my ima- 
gination,—not glowing with health 
and happiness, as 1 had seen her 
hitherto,—but bowed down with sor- 
row,—pining in hopeless wretched- 
ness, and lamenting, but not up- 
braiding, my heartless, unfeeling, and 
unkind desertion. Many a scene of 
former happiness rose up before me, 
and many a tender word—almost un- 
heeded amidst the common occur- 
rences of life—now recurred to my 
recollection with all the painful in- 
tensity of departed happiness. My 
temples throbbed almost audibly— 
my brain seemed on fire,—and I felt 
that horrible constriction about the 
heart, which is so familiar to those 
who have sorrowed deeply. Sud- 
denly the remembrance of my inter- 
view with Catherine in the garden 
came into my mind, and I passionately 
ressed to my lips the beautiful lock of 

ir, which hung round my neck sus- 
pended by aribbon. It was then 
that I experienced that soothing in- 
fluence, which a recollection of that 
most blissful scene always poured upon 
my troubled spirit, and | wept bitterly 
as I. thought of Catherine’s tender 
trembling and confusion as she 
listened to my passionate confession, 
and as she told me with all the sin- 
cerity of maidenly affection, her true 
and lasting love for me. The words 
of the Wanderer, too, vibrated upon 
my ear:—“ Remember that one rash 
and intemperate action may involve 
you for ever in a series of calamities, 
which no subsequent sorrow or re- 
pentance can ever expiate; and that 
it may render you—even like me—a 
miserable, heart-broken, and aban- 
doned creature !’’—And I felt that I 
was, indeed, an outcast, and that I 
had for ever entailed upon myself, a 
deep corroding, and consuming mi- 


But exhausted nature must be re- 
cruited, and worn out with weeping 
Tat length sunk into a gentle slumber ; 
but my mind was still actively en- 
At one moment, 1 was wan- 
carelessly about the woods 
Caertrevor with Catherine by 

my -side,..at another, | was in the 
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ruined hall of Rhiwaedog Castle with 
Reginald Vaughan; then again at 
Caertrevor with the stern and unbend- 
ing baronet. At Jast a soft and most 
melodious strain of music reached me, 
as I thought, and 1 was suddenly 
transported into the drawing-room at 
Caertrevor, with the same gay com- 
pany as 1 saw there on that memor- 
able evening which I love to think of. 
Catherine was at her harp, and with a 
wild, unreal joyousness, she played all 
my favourite airs, and I—oh what a 
mockery was this !—was as gay of 
heart, apd as merry as they !— 
But this bright scene vanished—all 
was dark, and Catherine and I only 
remained. The sound of the harp 
died away, and a rich voice broke 
through the thick gloom in one of 
those beautifully tender airs which 
are sung among the mountain-peasants 
of Merionethshire. 

But I dreamt no longer. I had 
gradually awoke, and although I was 
still in Shoren Roberts’s scantily 
furnished bed-room, yet I heard the 
music at a distance, and could plainly 
distinguish the words of the song. 
Presently the singer ceased, and then 
commenced his strain again to the 
air of “ Ventra Given,” a song I had 
often heard, as it was a great favourite 
with all the young mountaineers, The 
air is snelinahe simple and pretty, 
aod the words, which I then ‘ 
seemed composed for the occasion. 
They are as follows; 


SONG. 


The Summer’s rosy dawn, 
Ellen dear; 

Doth sweetly gild the lawn, 
Ellen dear: 

The lark’s first song enbances 

Aurora’s gentle glances, 

As brightly Sol advances, 
Ellen dear. 


’Tis Nature’s bloom of youth, 
Ellen dear; 
Her guileless look of truth, 
Ellen dear ; 
Young Zephyr now discloses, 
His light wing on sweet roses, 
Where all night be reposes, 
Ellen dear. 


Then bid the slumbers fly, 
Ellen dear, 
That seals thy bright black eye, 
Ellen dear. 
To see the Sun shine early, 
Come reve yon mountain cheerly, 
With him that loves thee dearly, 
. Ellen dear! 
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Again the singer ceased, and | heard 
the sweet voice of Ellen Roberts in 
conversation with some one heneath 
the window. 

“Hush! hush! David dear,’’ said 
the damsel; “ You will wake the 
strange gentleman who is sleeping in 
the back bed-room. My father, too, 
i fear will hear you. I cannot come 
to you this morning, David ; indeed 
I cannot.” 

“« Nay, say not so, my sweet Ellen,” 
said the swain; “‘ be not so cruel. I 
have been waiting here since sun-rise 
for one glance of your bright eye, and 
for one sweet kiss of your ruby tips: 
and, Ellen dear, were you so very 
much engaged with this strange gen- 
tleman, that you could not come to 
me last evening, as you promised ?” 

* Yes, indeed, indeed I was, David: 
and father was so cross and so pettish, 
that he would not let me stir out after 
nightfall. But do not stay here, dear 
David. If the stranger should tell my 
father that you have been here; what 
will become of me ?” 

“« Never fear, Ellen. The stranger, 
Ihear, is a young man—a handsome 

oung man, Ellen ; and if he has ever 

ved fair lady, will he tell tales of 
true lovers, think you? Oh! no, he 
will scorn to do that. But if you 
really wish me away, say but the 
word, and J will go: but you must 
first promise to meet me this evening 
on the Quarry at eight o’clock; promise 
this, dear Ellen, and } will part con- 
tented.”’ 

“T will promise, then, and I will 
be under the old lime tree by the 
hour you have named.” 

“ Farewell, then, dearest Ellen, I 
shall expect you at eight.” 

** Farewell ! dear David,” responded 
Ellen ; and the plashing of oars inti- 
mated that the happy David had 
ps from his mistress, no doubt 

ll of the pleasing anticipation of 
the promised interview. 

1 felt a good deal interested in the 
welfare of these atfectionate lovers. 
From what I had heard, 1 was very 
sure that they loved each other sin- 
cerely; and it was equally evident 
that the crabbed father was averse to 
their attachment, 1 had a very great 
desire, therefore, to befriend their suit. 
and po small wish to become ac- 
quainted with Mr. David, whom, I 
had ‘pi to as a spirited, 
warm hearted, gallant young fellow. 


I lay ruminating upon the best 
method of effecting my purpose in 
this respect, when the clock of a neigh- 
bouring church struck seven, and J 
arose from my bed, not much refreshed 
with my short and unquiet slumber, 
Having dressed myself, I sought the 
common sitting room of the house, 
and found Ellen there alone, busily 
engaged in afranging the furniture. 
She greeted me with a civil courtesy, 
and enquired kindly if I had rested 
well and comfortably. 

* Quite so,’ I answered, “ thanks 
to your kind care, Ellen, But who 
am Ito thank for the fine music that - 
I heard on the river th's morning? I 
knew not that your Severn boatmen 
were such sweet songsters.” 

“Music, Sir!” echoed the poor 
girl, « i—I—I—heard no rcusic, Sir,” 
and a deep blush overspread her pretty 
features as she stammered her reply. 

“Did younot, Ellen?” | maliciously 
continued ; “‘ and yet the singer sang 
sweetly, too; and some one was afraid 
he would wake the strange gentleman, 
who might in that case hear more 
than was intended for his ear. But I 
may be mistaken Ellen:—or it might 
have been a dream—a—” 

“ Sir! Mr. Oliver!’ exciaimed the 
agitated girl in a hurried and con- 
fused manner; and then, bursting into 
tears, she said, “ O Sir! you were 
awake then, and heard all! but do 
not—do not tell my father!” 

«J, tell your father, Ellen! No, 
no,—fear not. I am not one who 
will tell tales of true lovers: so dry 
up your tears, and tell me why your 
father will not countenance the at- 
tention of your lover. Come make 
me your confidant, Ellen—I can 
keep a secret, and may be of service to 
you in this matter.” 

Elién seemed somewhat surprised 
at my impertinence, but I could see 
that she was not very much displeased. 
After a pause she said, “ Oh, Sir! if 
I dared trust you.— But what will 
David say ?” 

« Do not mind that,” I returned. 
“ | will make your peace with David ; 
and you must introduce me to him 
this evening, Ellen, on the Quarry. 
Remember, I know all. You are to 
be under the old lime tree at eight: is 
it not so?” ! 

Elien blushed and hung down h 
head : “Well then,”’ she said, afters: 
pause, “ as you know so mach, F will 
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tell you the rest; and she then in- 
formed me, that David and she had 
loved each other since they were 
children; that David's father, who was 
a lieutenant in the army, had been 
wounded in the field, and had retired 
upon a pension; that his affairs 
had, some time ago, become embar- 
rassed, and that he was now in prison 
at the suit of her own father, for a 
sum ‘somewhat exceeding a hundred 
; and that David, who had 
ired himself as a clerk in a large 
woollen factory in the town, was 
endeavouring to make up the sum, and 
had, in the course of the last two years, 
succeeded in saving more than half, 
deducting, at the same time, as much 
as could be spared from the pension 
by which his father and mother were 
supported. “ My father,’? continued 
Ellen, “has often told me not to 
think of David, who is so poor, and so 
proud: but I love him too well ever 
to forget him, and we hope, when 
Mr. Middleton’s debt is paid, that 
something may turn out to our ad- 
vantage; and that my father will not 
look with such contempt upon poor 
David and his family.” 

My mind, I have said, was sensitive ; 
and like all other sensitive minds, 
is easily influenced by accidental cir- 
cumstances. On the night before, my 
spirits were weighed down with misery 
and despair ; but now the adventure 
I have related had turned my thoughts 
into another channel, and entirely 
dispelled the gloom which hovered 
over me. I thought now only of these 
faithful lovers, and of the possibility 
of befriending their cause. I had be- 
come deeply interested in their hap- 
piness, and I am not ashamed to con- 
fess that this sudden solicitude was in 
&@ great measure excited by the artless 
beauty of Ellen Roberts. I knew what 
it was to love, and I could easily pic- 
ture to myself the horrible torture of 
a hopeless attachment. I waited, 
therefore, with no inconsiderable 
anxiety for the approach of evening, 
happy inthe mere expectation of being 
able to forward the guileless wishes of 
Ellen and her lover. 

The appointed hour at length 
atrived, and Ellen set out on her 
Searing me to ee my 
leisure, that she might repare for m 
! ion to David’ Middleton.— 
Every body who has visited Shrews- 
bury,must have enjoyed aneveningwalk 
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in that beautiful promenade called the 
Quarry ; and many have doubtless 
observed a large and luxuriant lime 
tree, which, unlike that species of 
tree in general, shoots out its branches 
in a variety of contorted and gro- 
tesque forms. This was a favourite 
trysting tree with all grateful lovers,— 
for, like the mulberry tree which was 
dyed with the: blood of the beautiful 
Thisbe, this also had imbibed its 

eculiar luxuriance fromthe ashes of a 

apless and lovelorn virgin: so, at least, 
said tradition, and few were unwilling 
to believe the fact. It was under this 
tree then, that Ellen met her lover ; 
and although unseen by either, I wit- 
nessed their meeting, and saw the 
bright smile of delight which beamed 
over the face of David as he pressed 
the hand of the blushing girl and led 
her gently down the Quarry. 

They presently returned, and ad- 
vanced towards me. David,to whom 
Ellen had related all that had passed, 
held out his hand to me fas he drew 
near, and grasped mine fervently as he 
thanked me for my kind solicitude, 
and then, with all the unreserved and 
confiding freedom of youth, we became 
intimate in an instant. We walked 
7 and down the Quarry till lon 

ter night-fall ; and before we parted, 
we had arranged, to our mutual satis- 
faction, respecting the release of 
David’s father. The affectionate son 
had already amassed nearly seventy 
pounds, and I was to lend him the re- 
mainder (for he would receive it upon 
no other terms) to be repaid by instal- 
ments, and the next day wasto be the 
last of Mr. Middleton’s imprisonment. 
What a happy evening was this to me ! 
I had entered with so much ardour 
into the plan of these fond and faithful 
lovers, thatthe favourable result was 
almost as gratifying to me as it could 
be to them, and I experienced to the 
full that blessed gratification which 
follows the performance of a good and 
benevolent action. My spirits were 
light and elastic, and when I looked 
upon Ellen’s happy face, 1 could not 
but rejoice that I had been in some 
degree instrumental to her happiness. 
I thought of Catherine, it is true, but 
I thought of her only, as with one of 
her angelic smiles she witnessed with 

roud delight the benevolence of her 
over—and her presence and appro- 
bation were only wanting to render 
this the happiest day of my life. 
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But if merely the commencement 
of this adventure could impart so 
much pleasure, what must its 
most happy termination have done ! 
Thirty years have passed by since the 
time of which I am now speaking ; but 
amidst all the misery and gloom and 
despair of this long, long period—the 
memory of that event has beamed 
upon me, and dispelled for awhile the 
oppressive darkness of my mind. I 
have thought of it again and again,— 
and although almost maddened with 
mental agony—although my heart has 
long since become seared with afflic- 
tion, and all my prospects of earthly 
happiness blighted—yet amidst all my 

ness, I have felt convinced that 
there were at least two individuals 
who sometimes thought of Frederic 
Anwyl, and offered up prayers for his 
happiness: and this, indeed, has been 
a comfort and a consolation to me. 

Well : Mr. Middleton was liberated ; 
and I was for once happy. So, too, 
were Ellen and David; and shall I 
be derided for saying that I shed a 
tear of ungovernable pleasure as the 

teful father grasped me by the 

and, and imploreda blessing upon 
the head of his benefactor. Some may 
deem me weak and silly, and some 
romantic and sentimental, but the 
deep delight of that most happy mo- 
ment will afford ample atonement 
for all the jeers of unsympathising 
indifference. I felt that I had con- 
ferred indescribable happiness upon 
an amiable family—and I was gratified. 
Nor was my gratification diminished, 
when, some two or three years after- 
wards, I heard by chance that David 
and Ellen were married, and that Mr. 
Middleton had, through the interest 
of some friends, procured a situation 
of comfortable competency. 

I did not remain at Shrewsbury 
long after this visit. Travelling was 
in i daysa matter of much greater 
moment and deliberation than it is 


now, and I was glad to embrace the’ 


first opportunity which offered of 
journeying to London, Some friends 
of Mr. Roberts were going thither, and 
as all journeys of any extent in that 
part of the country were performed 
either on horseback or iu postchaises, 
we chose the former plan, and set 
off in a party'of six. David Middleton 
and his father spent the last evening 
with me at Shrewsbury ; and the for- 
mer, towhom I had become really 





attached, insisted upon accompanying 
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me of the way on the morrow— 
a determination too agreeable to 
myself to occasion any very violent 
Opposition on my part. 

he affections of youth are ductile, 
and easily influenced. The heart, 
before it experiences the bitterness of 
confidence abused, and friendship 
misapplied, is open to all favourable 
and pleasing impressions. Untouched 
by treachery and unwounded by the 
artifices of those who prey upon the 
kind-hearted and the credulous—it 
reposes its confidence without appre- 
hension of evil to follow—and loves 
to share with others the kindly offices 
of good will and affection. So it was 
with me, and my short residence at 
Shrewsbury had lasted long enough to 
occasion no trifling regret at parting 
with the two or three individuals 
which that short residence had intro- 
duced tome. But I felt more concern 
at parting with Ellen Roberts than 
with any one else, and I believe I may 
venture to say, that she did not wit- 
ness, with any very great complacency, 
the departure of one, whom she had 
learnt to esteem from seeing only the 
brighter part of his character. If 1 
am not mistaken, even Shoren him- 
self would rather that I had tarried 
with him a while longer,—whether 
from motives of lucre, or from oe 
hospitality, I knew not ;—but there 
was certainly an appearance of kind- 
ness in his manner to me at parting, 
which led me to imagine it may be, 
somewhat presumptuously—that he 
was more than usually moved. 

“ Good-bye, Mr. Oliver,” said he, 
as he shook me somewhat heartily by 
the hand—* Good-bye.—Remember 
if ever you come to oe again, 
Shoren Roberts will be glad to see 
you. I do not say so out of compli- 
ment, Mr. Oliver, but because I shall 
be glad to see you,”—and so saying, 
he held the stirrup while I mounted, 
and again shook me by the hand. I! 
was the more pleased with this, 
because it was unexpected, and because 


it implied, as I thought, an unconscious 


influence ‘on my part over the rigid 
and grovelling mind of my host. 

But Ellen’s conduct pleased me still 
more. Just as I was going to set off, 
she drew me on one side, and with 


-many apologies for the liberty she 


was about to take, solicited my accep- 
tance of a handsome ring, containing 









a portion of her lover's hair, wreathed 
with some of her own, in remembrance 
of their gratitude for my kindness. 
“ We thought,” she said “ that you 
would like some memorial of those 
towhom you have been so kind,— 
for we may never see each other 
again ; and this will remind you, per- 
haps, of those who will never forget 
you, . Wear it, then, for David’s sake 
and mine; and when you look upon 
it, think of those whom you have made 
so happy, and so grateful.” 

I took the ring highly pleased with 
this proof of their gratitude, and 
pressing a parting kiss upon the sweet 
lips of Ellen Roberts, I mounted m 
horse, rode on with David to the T “4 
bot, where I had arranged to meet 
my fellow-travellers, and was speedily 
on my way tothe mighty metropolis 
of England. 


—_——-- 


CHAPTER VI. 


-—_—_——— 


The rain-bow’s lovely in the Eastern 
cloud, 
The rose is beauteous on the tender 
thorn ; 
Sweetis the evening ray from purple shroud, 
And sweet the orient blushes ofthe morn ; 
Sweeter than all the beauties thatalorn 
The femaie form in youth and maiden 
bloom ! 
Ob! why should passion ever mansvborn 
To work the sweetest flower of nature’s 
doom, 
And casto’er all her joysa veil of cheerless 
m t 


Oh! fragile flower! that blossoms but 
to fade ; 
One slip recovery or recall defies ; 
Thou walkest the dizzy verge with steps 
uns/aid, 
Fair asthe habitants of yonder skies ! 
Like them thou fallest never more torise ! 
Ob! fragile flower! forthee my heart's 
in pain: 
Haply a world is hid from mortal eyes, 
Where thou mayst smile in purity 
again, 
Aadshine in virgin bloom that ever will 
remain, 
Quoted in Hogg’s Winter Evening Tales. 





Those who have, like myself, visited 
London for the first time, at a period 
when their thoughts and feelings were 
glowing with all theintensity of dawn- 
ing, manhood, can_ easily picture to 
themselves the emotions which I felt, 
as I drew near to that immense and 
confused mass of buildings which com- 
pose the “ Great City.” My young 
E. M. February, 1825. 
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imagination had created many strange 
and splendid phantasies respect ng 
the pomp, wealth, and magnificence 
of the capital; and although I was 
not prepared to tread upon gold and 
precious stones, yet I expected to 
behold a splendour nearly equal to 
that so gorgeously described as for- 
merly appertaining to the rich and 
luxurious cities of the Eastern World. 
But independently of these immode- 
rate expectations,my mind was excited 
by thehope — perhaps I should say, 
by the presentiment of discovering my 
parents. This had occasionally buoy- 
ed up my spirits in a greater or less 
degree ever since myrash departure 
from Caertrevor; and as we rode gen- 
tly along Oxford-street, I gazed on 
the thick accumulation of buildings on 
my right, and on the green fields which 
momentarily appeared through the 
openings between the scattered houses 
on the left with an emotion altogether 
inseparable from the encouraging 
anticipation ; and it was not till we 
had reached Holborn that the bustle 
and uproar which prevailed, made any 
sensible impression upon me. 

Our destination was the Bull an 
Mouth inn, in Bull and Mouth-stree’, 
a house* much frequented in_ those 
days by all travellers from the north- 
western parts of the country, and 
about half an hour after we entered 
London, we rode into the yard of that 
ancieat and most respectable inn. 
1 should have mentioncd, that before 
1 left Shrewsbury, Mr. Roberts had 
favoured me with a recommendation 
to his own sister, who was a widow, 
and who kept a small hosier's shop in 
Goodge-street, ‘Tottenham-court-road, 

“ She is aquiet body,” sad Shoren, 
“only too good-tempered; and she 
will board and lodge you very com- 
fortably, and what is better, very rea- 
sonably.”’ 

One of my first objects, therefore, 
was to seck Mrs, Wright—for so was 
the good widow cailed—and to deli- 
ver her brother's letter to her. On 
the second day after my arrival, then, 
I set out on my excursion to Goodge- 
street, and after many turnings and 
cireum-ambulations, I reached the 
house, and found Mrs. Wright “ mor- 
tal busy,” as she expressed it, with a 
shop full of customers. She .usherud:. 
me, however, into the little .paslour~ 
behind the shop, and entrustang’ thes. 


disposal of her commodities to ‘her 
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servant, Jenny, came to inquire my 
pleasure. 
Our interview was soon at an end. 
Mrs. Wright would be very happy 
and proud to accommodate a gentle- 
man of whom her brother spoke so 
highly. She was very glad that her 
apartments were unoccupied, and if I 
would allow her a day or two she 
would get them properly prepared for 
me. In three days, then, after my 
arrival in London, I was settled in 
my new lodgings, which I found very 
commodiously and even handsomely 
furnished. My hostess was very civil, 
accommodating, and even kind. She 
was of a very different temperament, 
indeed, from her brother; and her 
only failing—for it would be called a 
failing by the world—was a super- 
abundance of good-nature. She was, 
it is true, moving in a very lowly 
sphere of life, and could not, with 
her contracted means, extend the 
good effects of her benevolence to any 
very great degree; but she possessed 
virtues and  feelings—circumscribed 
and humble as they were—which 
would have conferred lustre upon the 
proud and elevated brow of a princess. 
A long series of calamities had taught 
her the true value of christian charity 
and christian forbearance. Her hus- 
band, before he died, had languished 
on the bed of sickness and suffering 
for two long and most anxious years. 
Two children had successively drop- 
ped into the grave, at an age when the 
eager joyousness of youth is silvering 
into the more sedate pleasures of ma- 
turer years; and they had fallen vic- 
tims to a disease, unconsciously en- 
tailed upon them by their father. 
But this truly good woman had borne 
her affliction with all the fortitude of 
a sincerely pious and resigned spirit. 
Having, therefore, suffered herself, she 
could sympathise with others: she 
could rejoice with those that did 
rejoice, and weep with those that 
wept. Often have I seen her clothing 
the naked, feeding the hungry, and 
wiping the tear of sorrow from the 
eye of the afflicted ; and this, too, with 
a quiet unaffected grace, which proved 
at once the sincerity and the worth of 
her solicitude. 

With such an excellent woman, I 
eould not but be comfortable: but 
I was far, very far from being happy. 

A terrible anxiety respecting Cathe- 
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rine—whom [ incessantly pictured to 
myself as pining in hopeless wretched- 
ness,—heart broken, but resigned— 
tortured me unceasingly, and not- 
withstanding the soothing exhortations 
of my kind hostess—who behaved like 
a mother to me—I found myself sink- 
ing into a state of despondency, 
which I courted and encouraged, 
rather than repelled ; and it was my 
delight to wander forth in the evening, 
and stroll about the retired streets 
and lanes in the outskirts of the town. 
The termination of this depressing and 
increasing melancholy would, I am 
well convinced, have been dreadful, 
had not my mind received a new im- 
pulse by an occurrence as unexpected 
as it was extraordinary. 

As I was returning from one of my 
accustomed gloomy wanderings, I had 
stopped to listen to the music of a 
harp, which a man was playing with 
much taste and sweetness, in one of 
the squares north of Oxford-street. It 
was a beautiful night, and a consider- 
able number of persons had collected 
together to listen to the minstrel’s 
harpings. I have said that I loved 
music, and I listened with delight 
to the plaintive Scotch air of 
* Allan Water,’ which the harper 
played with much feeling. But 
what were my sensations when the 
beautiful melody of “Ar hyd y 
Nos” reached my ear, in all its 
soft and ,characteristic harmony! 
Had I been thunderstruck, I could 
not have felt the overpowering effect 
of the shock more acutely than I did 
the harrowing influence of that simple 
air, Iwas transported in an instant 
to Caertrevor, and Catherine—the 
beautiful and blushing Catherine— 
was before me in all the charms of 
virgin happiness. Oh! how I feasted 
upon this delusive ecstacy !—I clung 
to the railings of the square, and wept 
in sweet and uncontrouled emotion 
as the recolleetion of that fatal—fatal 
night recurred to my inemory. _ I was 
away from the crowd, and only one 
human being was near me. ‘This was 
a female, rather elegantly dressed, but 
closely veiled, and at first I thought 
that she was one of those unfortunate 

creatures, whom the villainy of man 
or their own indiscretion had drivet 
to a life of sin and misery, But! 
soon began to think otherwise ; for it 
was evident that she had thus with- 











drawn herself from observation, that 
she might indulge unobserved in the 
enjoyment of those emotions which 
music can create in some minds, and 
which rarely spring from a_ heart 
which has been corrupted by deprav- 
ity. I could plainly hear her sobs, 
and she appeared so exceedingly 
agitated, that my attention became in 
consequence attracted, and I felt for 
her that interest which the similarity 
of our situations was likely to create. 

The harper ceased to play, and, 
after running his fingers lightly over 
the strings of his harp, departed; the 
crowd, which his music had attracted, 
dispersing in different directions; but 
the female near me still remained 
standing where she was, and seemed 
altogether unconscious of the de- 
parture of the harper who had 
affected her so with his minstrelsy. 
She still sobbed and_ trembled 
with emotion, and although the 
sound of the music itself had long 
since died away, the feelings which it 
had engendered continued their in- 
fluence upon the agitated mind of the 
lady. Atlength, however, she seemed 
to recover from her emotion; and, 
glancing quickly round, she observed 
me, and then hastened onwards in an 
yea direction, as though ashamed 
of having been watched by a stranger. 
I followed, and speedily overtook her : 
“Madam,” I said, “1 fear you are 
ill. Permit an unavoidable observer 
of your emotion to offer you his ser- 
vices, and conduct you home.”? She 
stopped suddenly, and throwing back 
her veil, gazed earnestly upon my face. 
“ Merciful heaven!” she exclaimed— 
“that voice! surely—surely it is Fre- 
deric Anwyl's!*’ and returning her 
= with equal earnestness, I saw 

fore me the beautiful form of Maria 
Morris, my revered tutor’s only, and 
much loved daughter! 

What a meeting was this !—Maria 
was a great favorite of Catherine. 
Indeed, two sisters could not have 
been more confiding and affectionate 
to each other, and Maria—for she, too, 
had lost her mother—was often with 
us at Caertrevor. She was, perhaps, 
more beautiful than Catherine, at least 
it was generally said that she was, 
and certainly her brilliant dark eyes, 
impassioned features, and clustering 
black hair, were of a more command- 
ing character than the mild, but spark- 
ling blue eyes, golden hair, and some- 
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what pensive countenance of Catherine 
Trevor. When I last saw Maria, she 
was standing by Catherine in the 
drawing-room at Caertrevor, for she 
was there on that memorable night, 
and I well remember how very beau- 
tiful she looked amang all that gay 
and elegant company; but now she 
was with me, alone; far from all her 
friends, and in a strange land! But 
she was beautiful still, although the 
striking brilliancy of her beauty had 
given place to a pensive melancholy, 
which, in my opinion, increased 
rather than diminished the attraction 
of her charms. 

“Qh, Frederic!" she exclaimed, 
after she had somewhat recovered the 
shock of this unexpected meeting,— 
“how happy I am to see you; but—" 
she paused, and with a deep sigh con- 
tinued—* | am very, very miserable!" 
and a scalding tear dropped on my 
hand as Maria was speaking. 

“* Miserable!" I echoed, “ Good 
God, Maria! why this agitation ? 
Surely, surely you are ill,” 

“No, Frederic—not ill, JI am 
only unhappy—very unhappy: Oh! 
that I was still at home with my poor, 
poor father!” and a flood of tears, 
which could only have been shed b 
one who was indeed unhappy, fol- 
lowed this apostrophe to a most affec- 
tionate and tender parent. 

All this was a mystery to me, | 
could not divine the cause of Maria's 
appearance in J,ondon, although a 
vague and terrible suspicion suggested 
a reason, which | dared not dwell 
upon. We were still standing in the 
square, and that was no place for any 
explanation of the atiair. Deeply in- 
terested in the welfare of my beautiful 
eee urged the necessity of 
conducting her home; and so soon as 
she became more composed, we 
walked into Oxford-street, and getting 
into a coach, drove to a small and 
retired street, near the Edgeware-road, 
where Maria resided. The house was 
small, but very genteelly, and, indeed, 
rather elegantly furnished; but the 
servant who opened the door was a 
stranger to me, and nobody came 
forth to welcome me. Yet I was with 
Maria Morris—the friend and play- 
fellow of my youth—and the friend, 
too, of one who was dearer to me than 
all on this earth. I gazed round the 
room with astonishment, and knew 
not what to think of this mysterious 
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adventure. 
and we were alone—far, far from our 
hative hills, and I experienced that 


Maria was by my side, 


sort of bewildering apprehension 
which so often occurs in dreams. 

Maria perceived my amazement, 
andin a wild and hurried manner said 
to me :— 

“Frederic Anwyl, I have sinned 
too deeply to be ever forgiven, and 
am now—although too late—awake 
to all the miseries of my most un- 
happy condition. When we saw each 
other last, Frederic, | was happy and 
gay, and careless of sorrow: but now 
I have left my home, my kind friends, 
and my poor father, to follow ore 
whom I madly love, and whom I 
thought dearer to me than all. Need 
I tell you who this one is?” 

She paused abruptly, as if awaiting 
my reply. The horrible reality now 
flashed upon my memory, and I pro- 
nounced instinctively the name of— 
Talbot Trevor! 

Maria smiled in bitter mockery as 
I named him, and then continued— 
“ Yes, Frederick—it was, it is—Ta!bot 
Trevor. You knewI loved him, all 
knew it; and in an unhappy moment 
I weakly consented to accompany 
him to London. Nay—hear me, 
Frederic, ere you utterly condenm 
me He talked of marriage, and of 
its impossibility in Wales, under the 
eye, as it were, of his austere father. 
In London, he said, we could be 
married without difficulty, and when 
once we were united, no earthly power 
could ever disunite us. You know 
what it is to love, Frederic, and you 
have felt the overpowering influence 
of passion ,; but you cannot know the 
intensity of woman's atlection. I lis- 
tened to his persuasion, at first with 
anger and disdain; but at last, 1 con- 
sented—and we are here!" 

“ And married ?" 

“ Qh, no, no!” she hastily replied, 
and burst into tears. 

It was as | had suspected, and 
Talbot wasa villain. To gratify bis 
own selfish and infernal passions, he 
had entailed endiess misery upon an 
amiable girl, who, with ail the unsus- 
pecting confidence of sincere and 
ardent love, had trusted to his honour, 
and to his seeming affection. But she 
knew not how utterly devoid of all 
honour, virtue, and feeling was the 


= and selfish heart of Talbot 
revor. She knew not how his fiend- 
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ish spirit delighted to render others 
wretched to pamper his own detestable 
propensities. She thought that his 
heart was as honourable as his person 
and mauners were engaging and ac- 
eomplished ; and, in an evil hour she 
deserted her home—that home which 
was a heaven to her!—her affectionate 
and loving father, and the dear, dear 
friends of her infancy and youth! 
Oh! if I thought my feeble voice 
would go forth into the world, how 
gladly, and how fervently would | 
caution confiding females from rely- 
ing too implicitly upon the protesta- 
tions of that ** monster, man.’ My 
life has been passed in sorrow, till 
affliction has become as familiar and 
as acceptable to me, as pleasure is to 
youth. I have not moved in courtly 
spheres, amongst the joyous and the 
thoughtless, the heartless and the gay. 
My path has been one of gloom and 
melancholy, and during my ceaseless 
wanderings, | have encountered many 
a scene of heart-rending woe and 
misery. But none have equalled those 
which spring from the weakness of 
woman on the one hand, and the deli- 
berate deceit and villainy of man on the 
other. I have seen the best and 
highest virtues, the brightest charms, 
and frequently the most lovely accom- 
plishments, defiled and polluted by 
all the disgusting vices of human 
nature. To many, the wretched vic- 
tims of successful villainy seem radiant 
with bold and unblushing merriment : 
but this is the hollowness of deceit. 
Like the fabled apples cf antiquity, 
they may appear arrayed in all the 
charms of cheerfulness and joy; but 
all within is bitterness and ashes; and 
while a smile may be playing upon 
their features, their heart is aching at 
the very core! 


‘“* Asa beam o’er the face of the waters 
may glow, 

While the tide runs in darkness and cold. 
ness below; 

So the cheek may be tinged with a warm 
sunny smile, 

Though the cold heart to ruin runs darkly 
the while.” 


But 1 am a nameless man; and all I 
can hope for from the disclosure of 
my sutlerings, is, that the pitying 
reader will drop a tear of commisera- 
tion over my misfortunes, and some- 
times think of me, as of one, whose 
evil destiny forbade him to be happy. 








Bitterly did Maria Morris weep as 
she concluded her confession; and J 
did not listen unmoved to the brief 
detail of her misfortunes ; nor did I 
offer to console her. I knew, even 
then, that tears are nature’s balm for a 
wounded spirit, and I could see that 
none needed that balm more cogently 
than the unhappy and beautiful crea- 
ture before me. 

When her agitation had somewhat 
subsided, I ventured to talk to her of 
home, of that home which was so dear 
to us, and which we had both so 
rashly and so heedlessly deserted. 
Mara had not been in London more 
than a month, and it was nearly three 
months since | had quitted Wales. 
It was with no trifling emotion, there- 
fore, that I listened to her relation. [ 
have already said, that Maria was on 
a visit with as when I left Caertrevor, 
and so was her excellent father. She 
was with Catherine when my flight 
was made known to her; and that 
beloved girl received the intelligence 
with her characteristic tenderness. 
She said nothing; but with a short 
and suppressed groan, fell senseless 
into the arms of her friend: and when 
she recovered, no word of chiding or 
reproach passed her lips, She spoke 
of me to Maria, * more in sorrow than 
in anger ;"") as one more deserving of 
pity thaa of censure, and loved me 
still with all the sincerity of un- 
changing love, and with all the fer- 
vency of female fondness. Her gentle 
spirit, wounded as it was by my un- 
kind desertion, delighted to dwell 
upon all those minute occurrences in 
which I had borne a part; and al- 
though she thought of me with all the 
tenderness of undoubting love, still 
the playful buoyancy of her disposi- 
tion was clouded by sadness, and 
became a prey to silent and uncom- 
plaining sorrow. “ As the dove will 
clasp its wings to its side, and cover 
and conceal the arrow that is preying 
in its vitals,” so did Catherine hide 
from the world the pangs of her 
wounded affection. “ With her the 
desire of the heart had failed—the 
great charm of existence had faded 
away, and she buried her anguish in 
the recesses uf her bosom, and there 
let it cower and brood among the 
ruins of her peace.” Her health had 
suffered so mach from the consuming 
influence of sorrow, that her father 
talked of bringing her to London, for 
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the benefit of medical advice, as well 
as of change of scene; for although 
he did not seem to suspect the true 
cause of her malady, still he was wil- 
ling to follow Mr. Williams’s advice, 
who recommended by all means that 
she should leave Caertrevor before the 
winter, and seek a milder climate, and 
a situation where the gaiety of the 
season might tend to divert her atten- 
tion, and amuse her mind. London, 
therefore. was the destination talked of 
before Maria left Wales, but she 
could not inform me whether this plan 
had been put into execution, as she 
had not yet heard from Talbot any fur- 
ther intelligence relating to it. 

The evening was considerably ad- 
vanced, and I was still sitting with 
Maria, altogether heedless of returning 
to my own lodging, when a smart 
knocking at the door interrupted our 
conversation, 

“Good heaven! "' exclaimed Maria, 
considerably agitated, . “ that is ‘Tal- 
bot’s knock—and if he sees you here, 
what will become of us! I hear his 
voice on the stairs—for heaven's sake 
Frederic leave this room, and re- 
main in the next till he is gone.” 
She opened the door of an adjoining 
chamber as she spoke, and I passively 
obeyed her injunction, and she closed 
the door upon me, 

I had but just time to leave the sit- 
ting room befure Talbot entered it; 
and as the rooms opened into each 
other,and were only separated bya thin 
wainscot, I heard every thing that 
passed, and 1 soon ascertained that 
this remorseless profligate had come 
to torment his victim with the brutal 
insults of a drunkard. The first words 
which he spoke were, “ My fatuer and 
Catherine are in town, Maria, and | 
shall not be able to see you so often 
now. Catherine, confound her, is 
sick of the pip, from fretting for that 
hot-headed fool, Frederic; and they 
mean to he here ail the winter, 
But curse me if I'il stay with them!” 

He stopped suddenly—and then 
after a pause exclaimed—* Holloa! 
what the devil is the matter with you, 
Maria? In tears, and before me! 
Surely I ought to experience a better 
welcome; “but 1 suppose, now that 


you are comfortably settled, you will 
presume upon my good-nature; L did 
not look for these unnecessary and 
unbecoming airs, Madam !" 

*“ Airs, ‘Talbot! what mean you ? 
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I have been thinking of home, and 
the remembrance of former days has 
made me melancholy. I—" 

“* Home, indeed!" interrupted Tal- 
bot, “ you are always thinking of 
home now, like a mother-sick school 
gitl; which, by the way, is a very 
bad compliment to me, and a very 
ungrateful return to one who has done 
so much for you, and who is willing 
to do so much more. I wish you 
would think a little less of home, and 
a little more of me: if you loved me 
with sincerity, 1 am sure you would 
not act thus.” 

* J—1 loved you, Talbot Trevor! 
Have I not given you ample proof of 
my love? Have I not left a happy 
home, a kind father, and loving 
friends, to follow you into a strange 
land?—and is not this a sufficient 


proof of sincere and ardent love? If 


I love you, Talbot! Oh! this is in- 
deed cruel!" 

“Pshaw! I hate this whining and 
whimpering. You are as bad as 
Catherine, who does nothing but pine 
and sigh for that base-born beggar, 
whom my father was fool enough to 

mper like one of his own children ; 

t the snake has stung him at last. 
I wish to God you would not—" 

I heard no more. From the very 
beginning, [ bad with the greatest 
difficulty restrained my indignation, 
and my whole irame was now on fire. 
With an impulse, then, which I could 
not controul, I burst into the presence 
of the astunished Talbot, and with 
one blow levelled him to the ground. 
He rose in an instant, and grasping 
me by the collar, attempted to throw 
me down; but | was more than a 
match for him, and had just shaken 
him from me, when an elderly female, 
attracted by the noise of our scuffle, 
entered the room, and bade us be 
more peaceable, as she suffered no 
drunken rows in her house. My 
blood was too much heated to obey 
her injunctions,and I was proceeding 
to chastise Mr. Talbot, whom I had 
again overthrown, when I| was sud- 
denly seized from behind, and found 
myself in the secure custody of two 
watchmen, who, without any cere- 
mony, led me away captive, and soon 
deposited me in the common receiving- 
room of the watch-house of St. Mary- 
le-b one. 





CHAPTER VII. 

Lost by bisarts, behold the beauteous maid, 

Whom lonocenee herself could ne'er up- 
braid, 

Sink a pale victim to the gaping tomb, 

While all, but Ae, with grief surveyed 
ber doom, 

Whose heart disdained to feel; whose eye 
severe 

Compassion never melted with a tear. 
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THe keeper of the Mary-le bone 
watchhouse was, at that time, a spare - 
thin man, who had formerly been a 
tailor; but who, meeting with mis- 
fortunes in his business, had procured, 
through the interest of some friends, 
the enviable office which he held, 
Mr. Jackson (for so he’ was called) 
was not at all calculated for the 
bustling and boisterous office of watch- 
house keeper: he was altogether a 
man of peace, without one spark of 
dignity or valour about him, and the 
more arduous duties of his calling de- 
volved, therefore, upon his wife, who 
possessed all the unfeminine firmness 
and rapacity which ought to have 
appertained to her gentle helpmate. 

It was before this buxom lady that 
I was brought by the watchmen; and 
whether my youth, or my misfortunes, 
or the injustice of my apprehension, 
found favour in her sight, | know not, 
but she expressed to me that kindness 
and attention, which so well becomes 
woman, and which it is so gratifying . 
to receive at her hands. She led me 
by the hand into her own parlour, 
and invited me to partake of a sub- 
stantial supper, which was smoking 
on the table. But I was in no humour 
to avail myself of her hospitality, and 
although she did all she could to 
soothe and console me, I considered 
her solicitude importunate, and re- 
ceived her condolence with churlish- 
ness, But she bore with my im- 
patience, and shewing me into a room, 
which was far more comfortably 
furnished than I expected, informed 
me that I might, for a trifle, occupy 
it for the night, instead of mixing 
with the other prisoners. How the 
word grated on my ear!—and the 
horrid sensation which it commu- 
nicated was by no means dissipated 
by the intelligence, that, as a regular 
foun had been entered against me, 
I must necessarily be taken before a 
magistrate in the morning, and then 














if no one appeared against me, I 
should be liberated: but the very 
idea of being dragged like a criminal 
through the streets, exposed to the 
public gaze and derision of the un- 
feeling rabble, was horrible in the ex- 
treme, and I passed the night in con- 
tinual torture, my mind being tumul- 
tuously agitated by a variety of con- 
flicting emotions. 

The morning at length dawned, 
and the much dreaded ordeal drew 
near. I left the watch-house in a 
coach incompany with two dissolute, 
but rather genteel-looking young men, 
and an untortunate girl, against all of 
which a charge of swindling had been 
preferred. We reached our destina- 
tion in less than a quarter of an hour, 
and it is impossible to describe the 
mental agony which I endured, as I 
stood before Mr. C. at the Public Of- 
fice in Great Marlborough-street. 
But the first word which this gentle- 
man spoke to’ me, calmed my fears, 
and gave me courage to answer with 
firmness the few questions which he 
put to me, There was a mild bene- 
volence in Mr. C.’s manner, which 
rendered him respected even by the 
very criminal whom he was com- 
pelled to condemn; and I felt most 
forcibly the impressive admonition 
which he delivered to me, when | 
was discharged for want of evidence 
against me. 

“ Young man,” said he, “ avoid in 
future the haunts of the profligate and 
the gay. Remember that a single de- 
viation from the paths of rectitude 
and virtue may lead to eviis, wkich 
can neither be remedied nor averted; 
—and above all avoid bad company. 
Let not the unsuspecting confidence 
of youth lead you into temptation and 
error;—and for the sake of your 
parents—if you have any—bear in 
mind that you live for other and 
better purposes than the indiscriminate 
indulgence of passions, which ought 
to be controlled, and which you should 
endeavour to curb by every means in 
your power. I see that I do not 
speak in vain, and [ am gratified to 
find that you have listened so atten- 
tively to my words, God grant that 
they may answer the ends for which 
they were designed; for I would 
rather witness the reclamation of one 

ntant sinner, than the happiness 

a hundred virtuous individuals.” 

With my mind disturbed by a va- 
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riety of contending emotions, T quitted 
Marlborough-street, and hastening 
home, found Mrs, Wright full of ap- 
prehension on my account, This 
good woman had become so attached 
to me, that had I been her son I could 
not have experienced a greater degree 
of affectionate solicitude from her; 
and she received me with so much 
joy that I had no doubt of the sin- 
cerity of her affection. Ishould have 
been an ungrateful being, indeed, if I 
felt not for her a portion at least of 
regard and gratitude for her number- 
less kindnesses to me; and without 
any hesitation, I related to her the 
whole of my adventures with Maria 
Morris, suppressing only such facts as 
concerned Catherine and her father in 
relation to myself. I told her of Tal- 
bot’s perfidy; but I did not tell her 
who Talbot was, nor did 1 disclose 
my connection with his family. 1 
had a particular motive in making 
her fully acquainted with poor Maria's 
condition, &’s I was anxious to avail 
myself of her assistance in extricating 
hek from her unhappy situation, and 
my confidence was not misplaced : 
for I found in her a counsellor, whose 
disinterested advice was eventually of 
considerable benefit to me. In the 
first place, she advised me to repair 
without delay to Maria's residence, 
and prevail upon her to leave Talbot 
altogether. and to return to her home. 
* Tf she will not do that,” continued 
this benevolent woman, “ bring her 
here, Mr. Oliver: she shall live 
with us, and we will try to comfort 
and console her, for she must needs 
be in want of both kindness and con- 
solation, who has left so kind a father, 
and so happy a home, to be abused 
and insulted by suck an unprincipled 
villain,” 

In conformity with this counsel, I 
set out for Maria's residence; and I 
did this the more readily, because 1 
was above all things anxious to ascer- 
tain from her, where Sir Talbot and 
Catherine were to be found, and I 
doubted not but that she could inform 
me. 

It was nearly five o’clock before | 
reached the house; for I had never 
once thought of the name of the 
street, nor could I recollect it, so that 
I spent much time in wandering 
about searching for an object, which 
I could not readily describe. At 
length, however, I succeeded in find- 
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ing the house, and knocking at the 
door, was somewhat surprised to re- 
ceive no reply to my summons, I 
knocked again and again, till the 
whole street resounded with the 
clamour; but still I received no 
answer; and it was not till a person 
from the next door cailed out to me, 
that there was nobody in the house, 
that I found it completely closed, 
and discovered that it was not occu- 
pied, I was not, | knew, mistaken in 
the house, and directing my enquiries 
to the person who had spoken to me, 
I learnt that the inhabitants had lett 
it early inthe morning, and all that | 
could ascertain respecting them, was 
that they had gone in two post- 
chaises, soon alter day-break, but in 
what direction nobody seemed to 
know. This was an event which I 
had never anticipated, and [I was ex- 
ceedingly vexed with the disappoin*- 
ment; but I had no remedy, and 
was compelled to leave to chance the 
discovery of Maria’s retreat. 

On my return home, fatigued with 
walking, and fretted with vexation, I 
entered a cotiee-house in a small street, 
and ordered tea. A newspaper was 
on the table before me; and taking 
it up, I cast my eyes hastily over its 
contents, scarcely conscious of their 
import, It was an evening paper; 
and in a column under the title of 
“ Police Repor',* the tollowing pa- 
ragraph rivetted my atteotion : 

“ MARLBOROUGH STREET.— This 
moming a young man was brought 
before the sitting magistrate, Mr. C., 
charged with creating a disturbance 
in the house of the notorious Mrs. 
W of E— street ; Lut as nobody 
appeared against him, he was dis- 
charged aiter a suitable admonition 
from the worthy magistrate. He 
seemed considerably affected with his 
situation, and was evidently unac- 
customed to such occurrences.” 

That this alluded to myself, I had 
no doubt; and I am not ashamed to 
say, that I felt a renewal of torture at 
the perusal of the paragraph. “But the 
sensation which it created was speedily 
removed by a iew words in the same 
paper, which at once turned the cur- 
rent of my feelings into another, and 
far more pleasing channel. Under 
the head of “ Fashionable Arrivals,” 
I read as follows : 

* From his seat ia Merionethshire, 





Sir Talbot Trevor, bart. at his house in 
Hanover-square.”” . 

I snatched up my hat, and rushing 
out of the house, ran with all my speed 
to Hanover-square, which was in the 
immediate neighbourhood, 

Having ascertained Sir Talbot's 
number, I stood beture the house 
which contained my beloved Cathe- 
rine. My mind had been so tumul- 
tuously agitated, that it was sometime 
before I recovered even a moderate 
degree of composure: and when I be- 
came somewhat more collected, I was 
fully conscious of my unhappy 
situation. I was almost within reach 
of Catherine, but lt dared not appear 
before her; and if ever I lamented 
my rash departure from Caertrevor it 
was at that tantalizing moment. The 
evening was beautifully fine, and al 
though it was autumn, the air was 
mild and temperate: there was a 
bright moon, too, which shone full 
upon the house. The drawing room 
shutters were not closed, and as I 
stood by the railings of the square, 
gazing intently at the house, | thought 
I saw the form of my beloved pass 
along between the candles and the 
windows. Nor was I mistaken, for 
the same advanced to one of the 
windows, and throwing open the sash, 
stepped out upon the balcony, accom- 
panied by a lady, whom I recognized 
as Mrs. Oakley, an old and attached 
friend of the family. ‘And, oh! how 
sadly changed was that form since I 
had seen it last! The light of the 
moon, as it fell upon her fragile figure, 
enabled me to see the destructive 
ravages which sorrow had effected ; 
and my heart smote me as I gazed 
upon the extenuated, but still beauti- 
ful form of Catherine Trevor. But 
there was to mea charm in all that 
fading loveliness, which was infinitely 
more attractive to me, than the redo- 
lence of health and happiness,—and 
this, too, notwithstanding an innate 
consciousvess of having been the 
cruel cause of sucha change. | felt 
at that moment, that I was gazivg 
upon a being by far too pure and 
beautiful for this earth,—and feeling 
this;—my whole soul was wrapt in a 
delicious phantasy; which I shall 
never enjoy i.cain 
Oa! woman,—what havec 
does love make with thee! Thy con- 
fiding heart,—ever susceptible of ten- 
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derness and affection,—replete with 
love and gentleness—and unable 
wholly to suppress its feelings of sen- 
sibility and delight—yields itself unre- 
sistingly to the sweet controul of a 

sion, which eventually fetters it in 
a chain that no earthly power can 
sever. And thou canst not tell thy 
love. Man—who cannot feel a 
thousandth part of the intensity of 
thy affection—may disclose to the 
whole world if he pleases, the woman 
whom he has honoured (for so will 
many term it) with his esteem and 
affection: but thou must love in si- 
lence—in secresy, and oftentimes in 
smothered sorrow. ‘Thy passion— 
however pure, intense and overpower- 
ing—must be concealed and unob- 
trusive; and if even a single glance 
should unconsciously escape—like a 
spark from a voleano—to betray the 
flame which burns within, the ob- 
loquy of the world is thy portion, and 
its seorn and censure thy unmerited 
meed. “ How many bright eyes grow 
dim,” to borrow the words of a de- 
lightful modern writer, ** how many 
soft cheeks grow pale, how many 
lovely forms fade away into the tomb, 
and none can tell the cause that 
blighted their loveliness. As the 
dove will clasp its wings to its side, 
and cover and conceal the arrow that 
is preying in its vitals, so it is the 
nature of woman to hide from the 
world the pangs of wounded affection. 
The love of a delicate female is always 
shy and silent. Even when fortunate, 
she scarcely breathes it to herself; 
but when otherwise, she buries it in 
the recesses of her bosom, and there 
lets it cower and brood among the 
ruins of her peace. With her the 
desire of the heait has failed—the 
great charm of existence is at an 
end, and she neglects all the cheerful 
exercises which gladden the spirits, 
quicken the pulses, and send the tide 
of life in healthful currents through 
the veins, Her rest is broken—the 
sweet refreshment of sleep is poisoned 
by melancholy dreams—* dry sorrow, 
drinks her blood,’—until her en- 
feebled frame sinks under the slightest 
external injury. Look for her after a 
little while-—and you will find friend- 
ship weeping over her untimely grave 
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and wondering that one, who but latel 
glowed with all the radiance of healt 
and beauty, should so speedily be 
brought down to ‘ darkness and the 
worm.’ You will be told of some 
wintry chill—some casual indispo- 
sition—that laid her low;—but no 
one knows the mental malady that 
previously sapped her strength, and 
made her so easy a prey to the 
spoiler,’”* 

As Catherine advanced to the bal- 
cony, I instinctively sprang forward ; 
but her melodious voice arrested my 
progress, and I remained standing just 
under the balcony, 

“What a beautiful evening it is,” 
she said, “and how serene and quiet 
we are here, almost as much as if we 
were still at Caertrevor. I had imagined 
that London was such a noisy and 
bustling place, and had no idea of 
tranquillity like this.” 

“Had you not better go in my 
dear?"’ said her companion. “ You 
will catch cold, I fear, by exposing 
yourself to the evening air.” 

“Oh! no, do not fear my dear ma- 
dam, I feel the gentle breeze so cool 
and refreshing, that I could stand all 
night and enjoy it. My father will 
have a fine night for his return,” 

“So he will, dear,” interrupted Mrs. 
Oakley, “‘ but I think it would be vet- 
ter for you not to expose yourself so 
much to the cold. Come, what say 
you to a game of Picquet?” 

“Not to-night, dear madam, I do 
not feel well enough to cope with you; 
but I will go in, as you wish it, and 
try if 1 can wile away an hour or two 
with my harp.” 

“Well, do so, my dear, and I will 
go on with my work,” was the answer, 

The ladies then retired from the 
balcony; but the harp was brought 
close to the window, which was still 
open, and Catherine sat down to play. 
She was so near the window that | 
could not only hear the music of the 
harp, but distinctively distinguisi: her 
voice, and my heart panted with pain- 
ful rapidity when the symphony to 
“« Ar hyd y nos” reached my ear, as I 
stood beneath the balcony. This was 
followed by the song already men- 


tioned, and I listened with breathless 
suspense to the melodious cadence of 
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Catherine's voice, as with all the ten- 
derness of unsubdued ailection, she 
seemed to chide me gently for my 
absence, While she was yet singing, I 
heard the sound of horses’ feet, and in 
a moment afterwards Sir Talbot rode 
up tothe door, He dismounted, and 
entered the house; and I saw his af- 
fectionate daughter welcome his re- 
turn with a kiss of fond and filial en- 
dearment. ‘The windows were now 
closed, all within was hidden from 
my sight, and I felt that the bright 
glimpse of joy which had just beamed 
upon me, was transitory and illusive, 
and was once more plunged into the 
deep glooin of despair. 
I do not rightly recollect how long 
I lingered near the house that even- 
ing, but I can well remember that the 
streets were deserted and silent as I 
bended my way homeward, and that 
everybody seemed happy and at rest 
except myself, and 1 was indeed most 
miserable. 
Upon my arrival in Goodge-street, 
J found Mrs. Wright sitting up for me; 
and with all the anxious solicitude of 
a mother, she enquired respecting the 
result of my visit, and lamented—I aim 
sure with sincerity—the ill-success of 
my enquiry. It was to this alone that 
she attributed the terrible depression 
of spirits under which I laboured, and 
Idid not undeceive her. After ad- 
ministering such consolation as was in 
her power, and prevailing upon me to 
drink a glass or two of mulled wine, 
she bade me goud night, and left me, 
not as she thought, to repose—but to 
the horrible torturings of a surcharged 
and bleeding heart. But the measure 
of my woe was not yet full. I had, 
indeed, seen Catherine, heard her 
voice, and almost felt on my flushed 
cheek her balmy breathing; and this 
too without being able to catch one 
glance of her blue eyes, or to teil her, 
that although it might seem that I had 
cruelly deserted her, my whoie soul 
was replete with love for her; buta 
greater affliction even than this was in 
reserve for me, and at no very distant 
period. But [ will not anticipate. 
My mind had been so agitated b 
the events which | have just detailed, 
that on the following morning I found 
myself too ill to leave my bed. 7 
temples throbbed, my heart palpitated, 
aud my whole frame was suffering 
under the iafluence of a violent fever, 
which rapidly increased to such a de- 
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gree, that | became delirious ani al- 
most unmanageable, It would have 
been better, perhaps, for me, if I had 
never risen from that bed of sickness 
and of suffering: but Providence 
willed otherwise ; and by the kind at- 
tention and skill of a neighbouring 
medical practitioner, in three weeks I 
was once more restored to health, and 
to the perfect consciousness of my 
forlorn and unhappy condition. 

So soon as I was able to crawl as 
far as Hanover-square, | regularly re- 
paired thither in the dusky gloom of 
twilight, (for I was afraid to venture in 
the broad glare of day) and I would 
linger about the house, till all seemed 
quiet within. Once, and I think it 
was the fourth night after my recovery | 
{ found Sir Talbot's carriage at the 
door, and J had scarcely arrived at the 
house before the door was thrown 
open, and the steps of the carriage 
let down, I drew as near as | 
could, and waited with anxiety for the 
approach of the party. The lady 
whom I have already mentioned, was 
the first who appeared, and she was 
handed into the carriage by Sir Tal- 
bot; then came Catherine, leaning on 
her brother’s arm, and, notwithstand- 
ing her almost unearthly delicacy, 
looking as lovely as ever. I instinc- 
tively sprang towards her; but Talbot 
taking me, probably, for some rude 
intruder, pushed me from him, and 
handing his sister into the carriage, 
he followed with his tather, and they 
drove off. I shall never forget the 
pang which I felt, when I heard the 
footman desire the coachman to drive 
to Sir William Evans’, in Portland- 
place. 

Upon my return from one of these 
visitings, about a fortnight after my 
recovery, i found a letter addressed to 
me, in a hand-writing which I thought 
was somewhat familiar to me; but I 
could not remember where or when I 
had seen it before. Upon opening it, 
however, I discovered that it was from 
Maria Morris, to whom 1 now reco!- 
lected I had not only disclosed my 
residence, but my assumed name. [ 
was surprised, and almost pleased 
with the contents; that is, I was 
pleased inasmuch as I was now en- 
abled to afford Maria that protection 
and assistance, which her inhuman 
seducer denied. “1 am so miserable,”’ 
wrote the poor girl, ** that [ know not 
what to do. Talbot has ceasedto love 

















me, nay, I am sure he hates me, and I 
can never be happy with him now. 
He has just left me in anger, and has 
cursed me in his rage, calling me what 
[ darenot name. You, Frederic, are 
the only person whom [ know in this 
large town, and upon your generosity 
and friendship do | throw myself, Do 
not cast me from you then, but for the 
sake of my poor father, who loved you 
as his child; for the sake of Catherine 
Trevor, have pity upon me, and do 
not let me plead in vain.”” She then 
earnestly besought me to procure for 
her some humble and obscure lodging, 
where she might sojourn for awhile, 
until an event occurred, which she an- 
ticipated with anxiety, and which she 
regarded with a mingled emotion of 
gladness and despair: for the period 
was not far distant when she was 
about to become a mother. 

As Mrs, Wright -was already ac- 
quainted with Maria’s story, I con- 
sulted with her as to the best mode of 
complying with her request, and my 
kind hostess offered, with my concur- 
rence, to receive her into her own 
house, and to do all she could to com- 
fort the poor young creature. This 
plan was readily acceded to on my 
part, and we arranged that Maria 
should pass for my sister, and that she 
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should, in consequence, assume the 
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name of Oliver. Ina few days,therefore, 
Maria was with us, and a gleam of joy 
beamed on my misery, as I congratu- 
lated myself upon Maria’s redemption 
from the power of such a heartless 
villain as Talbot Trevor. But this 
was only a transitory satisfaction, for 
I soon perceived that my poor friend 
was languishing under the influence 
of a malady, which I knew had no 
cure—for her heart was bruised and 
nearly broken. 

She was, indeed, most wofully al- 
tered: the animated energy of her 
spirit was quenched in melancholy ; 
and those brilliant and fascinating 
charms which she once displayed, to 
the delight and admiration of every 
one, had sunk into a settled gloom, 
which no effort on our part could 
dissipate, or even brighten, Still was 
she grateful, most grateful for our at- 
tentions to her; and she would thank 
us forthe most trifling kindness with 
tearful emotion, and reward our assi- 
duities with her fervent prayers; and 
surely such prayers as she poured 
forth in her affliction were not un- 
heeded, for they were the better effu- 
sions of a contrite and humbled 
heart. 

[| To be continued, 





AIRY NOTHINGS: 


Tuk sunniest gleams that on the soul 
With heav'ns own glory, burst, 

Rise in the brain all-armed and whole, 
As Pallas, at the first. 


Yet are fair shapes thus nobly born 
So coy, they will not stay 

The second gaze,—like startled fawn, 
Just seen, and sped away, 


And one as well might hope /hat fleet 
And wayward thing would stand, 

While its quick eye, light form and feet, 
Were traced by limner’s hand. 


As that such gay-wing'd thoughts, new sprung 
From a dark withering frame, 

Could linger till the wondering tongue 
Had giv’n them, ev'n a name. 


ould charm, if ever glowing ; 


wey should they ? rainbows soon no more 
Be 


brightest dreams, then, briefliest o’er,— 
Their bliss is in their going. B, 










































A NIGHT PIECK. 


Nicut, | do love thee, and,—as born of thee, 

Or thou hadst charm for poet's breast, and won 

All what mine hath,—this soul can joyous see 

Thee move o’er heavens when day’s clear sun is gone, 

And thou art then fair sight to look upon, 

While all thy stars bright sparkle in mid sky, 

As younger orbs that now their first years run ; 

And thy large moon is glaring broad on high, 

To light that gloom through which of old thy path doth lie. 


But yet to me thou art more welcome far, 

When storms come with thee, and the moon doth hide 
Her from the waytaring pilgrim, and no star 

Is seen in all the heavens above, beside 

One lonely one amid the gloomy void, 

That sendeth forth at times its glimmering ray, 

And show'th those clouded forms which rapid ride 
Through the dark space o’er head, and seem as they 

Were foes rebellious there, that war with heaven would lay. 


Night, then thou bringest thoughts with thee that swell 

The bard awake to sublime reverie, 

Who now abroad, as though beneath thy spell, 

Would pour his soul to heaven-born poesy ; 

Or list the storm, thy own wild minstrelsy, 

Break on his musings, with that dismal tone, 

Which tells a spirit in it, if such be; 

While far amid the wide, bleak waste alone, 

Is heard the screech-owl’s scream, as on the dark winds blown. 


And it is then that she whose hapless love 

Sull brings her nightly trouble, would repair 

In secret to the tomb of him who strove 

In youth to join his life with her's, till there 

Arose obstruction cruel, and ir 

Sunk one in death—O, I could tell a tale, 

Once told me in my youth, of maiden fair, 

Who early loved, but had been left to wail 

Too soon his fate for whom her soul first love did feel. 


And she would ever anxious wait till light 

Of day was flown, and man had gone to rest ; 

And then at her lone casement all the night 

Would mourning sit, as one whose love-lorn breast 
Knew greater pain than ever maid oppressed. 

And the fleet clouds she loved to mark, as through 

The troublous heavens by the night storm pressed , 

And the broad moon was gratefal to her view, 

When darkened half o’er head, or with the winds it flew. 


But it were long to tell her mournful tale :— 

One night she 'scaped her watch—it was the hour 
Her loved most—dead silence did prevail, 
And the moon had climbed her topmost tower 
Above in heaven. ‘Twas known she'd sought before 
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Thus oft at lonely time abroad to roam, 

As fain, by all unheard, her grief to pour; 

And now ere morning on the world doth come, 

"Tis learned thet late the hapless one had fled her home. 


But search was vain; and many a night and day 

Had now rolled by, and yet no maid returned. 

‘Twas said she'd fallen in the woods a prey 

To savage kind, or else afar off journ 

To some lone place, where nightly still she mourned— 
But even now these thoughts were ever fled, 

When to his tomb for whom she all had spurned, 

One day a corse, that youth's own sire, was led 

To claim therein a tenement beside the dead. 


The door fell open—as nor lock nor bar 
Had held it—and the mourners gain the ground 
Designed for burial in the dark vault far,— 
But lo they shudder! and from all around 
Quick bursts a general murmur of deep sound ; 
For there that faithful, hapless maiden, cold 
Beside her own true lover's corse, they found, 
She came todienearhim,. * * * * This wasI told 
While yet a boy, and then it was a tale of old. 
M. 


ON A DISTANT VIEW OF LONDON. 


Crty of the wealthy! 
City of the wise! 
Yonder, still and stealthy, 
Thy turrets kiss the skies. 


In the last evening rays, 
| look down upon thy dome, 
And I think upon the days 
When it shadow'd o’er my home. 


While the steps of my tir'd feet, 
Noon and night were toiling there, 
Through the chill or scorching street, 
In winter’s damp or summer’s glare. 


With, on either side, a wall 

Half excluding sky and sun, 
And, above a smoky pall, 

To complete the gloom begun ; 


When the crush of thy rough crowd,— 
When the roar of wheels and voices, 
Mingling, dissonant and loud, 
ith the murmur of far noises. 


When the pressure and the din 

Were so close around, about me, 
That I could not fly within, 
From the madding things without me. 
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I have cursed thee, noble city, 
With thy spires and paved ways, 
And have pray'd heav'n, of its pity, 

To release me from thy maze. 


But now the blue heav'ns cover thee, 
Nor hold them off doest thou ; 
And the sun is fading over thee— 
I cannot curse thee now. 


With thy wonders o'er my head, 
Far away my heart would flee; 

Now, their wonderment is fled, 
But the scene is full of thee. 


Full of thee and of the kindness 4 
That thou holdest for me yet : ’ 
Though my eyes may weep to blindness, 
Ere the love return that's set. 


Yes—there are beneath yon cloud 
Where lingers the pale gloaming, 
Like a death-light on a shroud, 
Some whose hearts I’ve still a home in. 


But they turn not tow’rds my brow,— 
Or their smiles are all unseen, 

For many a stone and bough 
Swelleth enviously between 


Hew the greenwoods to the ground , 
Strike the buildings to their base ; 
Let no brick or branch be found, 
To keep loving face from face. 


It is done—there’s nought before them ; 
Yet the vision comes not nigh ! 
Ev’ry gnat that flitteth o'er them 
Is more visible than I. 


Is my memory to their mind 
As my form is to their view ? 
But the night-shades round me wind ; 
London, adieu! adieu! 


Thee and them my blessing greets ; 
All freshness to thy waters! 

Ever peace be in thy streets! 
Ever beauty with thy daughters !— 


Home's home, however lowly,— 
Save to me and all who wend, 
Sadly, wearily, and slowly, 
Toa home without a friend. B- 
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It needed no great length of time 
for a mind so gentle and tractable as 
that which, in Justus Hergott, was 
united to true greatness and intrepi- 
dity of soul, to accommodate itself to 
any change of habits and society. His 
talents and assiduity soon rendered 
him the favourite of the Rector, and 
Magister Paul Vogel, who, prizing the 
government of the heart beyond the 
cultivation of the understanding, pre- 
sently recommended him as a pattern 
to all his fellow students ; while at the 
same time his good nature and urba- 
nity gaincd him the good will of the 
junior boys, as his bodily strength, his 
Tos of justice, and his almost manly 
firmness, secured him the esteem of 
his seniors. 

The old library of the Monastery, 
enriched by the generosity of the Elec- 
tor Moritz, the long dusky cloisters, 
and the lofty convent church itself, in 
which many honorable and memora- 
ble monuments erected their gloomy 
piles in solemn grandeur, became his 
favourite places of resort, when the 
hours of his study were over. Accus- 
tomed to regularity and method in his 
amusements, no less than his studies, 
the strict discipline of the college was 
not irksome to him. One only dark- 
ened his path ; this one was the pri- 
manus, whose cell he shared, and who, 
by a gloomy reserve, peculiar to him- 
self, clouded the bright heaven of Jus- 
tus’s happiness. 

Oetwin von Altenburgh was the 
name of this eccentric youth. De- 
scended from one of the most ancient 
families of the Empire, that even 
claimed kindred to the imperial house, 
the young nobleman bore the pride 
of ancestry strikingly pourtrayed in 
his otherwise noble countenance ; 
with an almost misanthropic coldness 
his lack-lustre eye peer’d from beneath 
his knit and beetling brow ; while his 
straight flaxen hair, combed over his 
forehead, gave an expression of insi- 

ldity and boyishness to his whole 
d. His figure was meagre, though 
tall and well-proportioned, and would 
Ro comparison with Justus’s man- 

and well-com frame. Not 


from Pforta lay the rich possession 





of his house, and the sumptuous castle 
towering over the village of Alene- 
rich, which had received its name as 
the favourite one of his ancestors. 

Justus submitted without repining 
to the arrangement which brought 
him into close and unavoidable con- 
tact with this young and haughty mis- 
anthrope, and the more repulsive and 
sententious the younker’s conduct to- 
wards him, the greater was the assiduity 
with which he stroveto gain his 
good-will. Our young noble was 
slovenly and careless ; Tome made it 
his business every morning, without 
demur, or waste of words, to put 
their little cell in order, adjusting his 
partner’s clothes, books and papers, 
which were usually scattered about, 
and feeding his favourite starling, 
which hung in the alcove of the little 
casement window. Often, too, when 
Octeyin was puzzling himself with a 
classical theme, Justus, an early pro- 
ficient in that kind of exercise, would 
give him what he had written, with a 
modest request that he would correct 
it, thus assisting his senior out of his 
difficulty without wounding his pride. 

Confidence is awakened by confi- 
dence, and as Octevin became every 
day more sensible of the delicate and 
friendly attentions of his new col- 
league, his haughty demeanour gradu- 
ally softened into a condescending 
familiarity, and a secret partiality for 
Justus grew more and more apparent 
in his conduct. 

There was one mysterious circum- 
stance however in Octevin’s behavi- 
our which Justus could not fathom. 
His mind seemed a prey to perpetual 
disquietude, which grew upon him 
daily, giving him no respite or inter- 
inission ; he often gazed with a vacant 
eye upon the floor, or out of the little 
window, and during the lectures on 
divinity, especially, his countenance 
underwent frequent changes, and 
often expressed = peg at least, to 
the doctrines held forth. In addition 


to this, Justus several times remarked 
that Octevin would leave their sleeping 
cell—for large domitories were not 
then in use, and the outer doors only 
were strictly closed at sun-set—with 














































noiseless steps, often returning late in 
the night, and then throwing; himself 
carelessly on his couch. Justus pitied 
the youth, for he took these flightsto be 
walks of stolen attachment, having 
observed a young rosy  cheeked 
wench, the servant of the rent collec- 
tor, directing significant glances tc- 
wards the haughty noble. He abstained, 
however, from any interference, know- 
ing that an unsolicited adviser gene- 
rally does but excite animosity ; and 
Octevin had not yet given him the 
privileges of a friend. 

As he was one day engaged, as usual, 
inreducins to order the scattered 
books belonging to Octevin, he chanc- 
ed to lay his hand upon one that he 
had never before seen there. On 
opening it, he was shocked to find 
it one of the most virulent pub- 
lications of the day, viz. : The Con- 
troversy of the famous Doctor Mayer 
(von Eck so called) against Lutheran- 
ism, treating ofthe sale of Indulgen- 
ces, and the infallibility of Peter’s 
successors in the papal chair; there 
was also a copy of the Bull of Excom- 
munication issued by Leo X,and a 
well finished and neatly carved figure 
ef the Virgin Mary. He shuddered 
to behold this work, the utter detesta- 
tion of all Protestants, in his very 
sleeping room, and he was undecided 
what to do with it,for the office of 
informer was too contemptible in his 
eyes to be thought of for a moment ; 
he was equally at a loss to conceive 
how such a book could get into Octe- 
vin’s possession. He recollected, 
however, that he had been warned by 
the Rector, on his entering the col- 
lege, against the wiles and seductions 
ofthe papists and their emissaries, 
many of whom were reported to be 
living inthe vicinity of Pforta ; he 
called to mind many circumstances 
that he had noticed, and which now 
seemed to indicate a suspicious degree 
of intimacy between Octevin and the 
lazy over-fed pnt. and that the lat- 
ter had often let drop acontemptuous 
sneer at his own undissembled piety. 
He remembered moreover a conver- 
sation amongst the scholars concern- 
ing the Ghost of an old Cistertian 
monk, said to wander at night in the 
cloisters ; that many pretended to 
have seen the said apparition, especi- 
ally on Fridays, and that since then 
none of the younger students would 
yenture out of their cells in the dark. 
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There seemed to be a connection and 
a consistency between these various 
circumstances, which he resolved to 
make it his business, if possible, to 
bring to light, hoping, by courage and 
circumspection, to be the means of 
extricating the unhappy youth from 
the net, in which he appeared to be 
entangled. 

Something struck him, too, as very 
remarkable when he once more exa- 
mined the little figure before alluded 
to. Its features were not such as 
pious artists were wont to associate 
with the idea of the Virgin mother, 
This lovely face, with the full laughing 
eye, and the softly-swelling ruby lips, 
was well known to him :—Yes, it was 
Celestina, the slain huntress ; and 
oddly didthe ancient costume become 
her. 

Justus fell into atrain of deep mus- 
ing upon the strange collocation of so 
many mysteries, but the most promi- 
nent feeling in his mind was, that of a 
remote, unacknowledged jealousy, and 
he could hardly persuade himself to 
replace the figure :—he did so, how- 
ever, together with the book. 

The next day was Wednesday, and, 
after dinner, the jovial Callaborater 
Schénberger, invited the young peo- 
ple to take their accustomary stroll 
among the hills. Brisk as a herd of 
young deer, the younger students 
collected round their favorite teacher, 
scrambling for the place of honor, by 
his side ; meanwhile the seniors, 
arranged in pairs, had proceeded up 
the mountain path which conducts the 
wanderer without exertion, and un- 
der the grateful shade of umbrageous 
beech trees, tothe summit of the Kna- 
benbery. An open space, carpeted 
with short grass, formed the Palestra 
of the youthful party. The game was 
quickly organized ; the balloon, ex- 
pedited from below, ascended majesti- 
cally the mountain side, and was met 
with lusty cuffs from the boys above, 
while their loud and joyous huzzas 
accompanied its progress. Another 
party, having provided themselves 
with hoops bound with oak twigs and 
wild flowers, arranged themselves in a 
large circle for the lively and pictu- 
resque hoop-dance. 

At the very extremity of the hoop 
was seen our friend Justus, slowly as- 
cending the hill, still busied with him- 
self—for emotions of a singular and 
perfectly novel kind reigned. in his 
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breast —he fancied that his discovers 
of the popish figure was a token from 
heaven, that catied hun, even in his 
almost monastical seclusion, to. the 
performance of a peculiar and extra 
ordinary duty. His education under 
his uncle, had stamped him in some 
sort for an enthusiast, and he inherited 
from his parents a strong contempt for 
the world, as we'las a firm belief in 
the immediate interposition of Provi- 
dence in the fate of some of his chosen 
servants. Since the discovery of the 
figure, his thoughts had been constant- 
ly wandering to tle subject of the 
lovely Celestina, andas he approached 
the Jaeger-house, he slackened his 
pace and loitered befor the neat edi- 
fice distinguished by the hunting tro- 
phies that decorated its gable. It was 
closed. All within was still as death ; 
a beautiful snow-white pointer except- 
ed, which he had seen at the imaiden’s 
side, and which now came running 
across the court-yard, wagging his 
tail, and giving every token of delight ; 
he gave her a pat for her mistress’s 
sake, and thus encouraged she follow- 
ed confidently, at his heels, as he pur- 
sued his walk. 

With a brow yet more clouded than 
before, Justus at length reached the 
social party, but he felt no relish for 
the sport, and so hurrying off towards 
the grove of thickly planted oaks, he 
seated himself upon some venerable 
and gigantic roots, and taking out his 
sketch-book, began to transfer the 
delightful scene to paper, but with 
tardy strokes of the pencil, often in- 
terrupted by fits of absence on his part, 
and frequently disturbed by the caress- 
es of his four-footed friend, who with 
her cold nose rested on his lap, nudged 
him from time to time, and then looked 
up in his face with an expression of 
fondness and goo |-nature. 

“What wilt thou, happy beast ? if” 
said the youth, addressing his mute 
companion, “ her soft hand caresses 
thee, and oft shares with thee the 
evening meal—Oh couldst thou but 
speak and tell meif the tender cares 
of domestic life be dearer to her than 
the rough and masculine employment 
im which I saw her engaged—if she 
be mild and tender as her eye ; and if 
her heart harmonize with the gentle 
accents that issue from her rosy lips.” 

Answer then, Hyacinth,” exclaimed 
a voice behind the oak, breaking in 
upon the youth’s soliloquy; “ answer 
BE. M. Fe hyuaryu, 's2.. 
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the impertinent questioner, who tron- 
bles himself with thimgs that ‘do not 
in the least concern him?’ Justus 
tarted to behold the huntress at his 
side. She shewed herself this time 
quite altered from the last: her hunt- 
ing-dress was exchanged for a simple 
robe of white and green stripes, and 
her silken tresses, which had before 
wantoned on her neck, were now ga- 
thered into a knot upon the top of 
her head. Her snowy neck was con- 
cealed by a kerchief of rival color, 
laut in a thousand little folds, and con- 
fined in front by a kind of black sto- 
macher. Her little straw hat, shaped 
like a bee-hive, hung negligently sus- 
pended from ber arm by a green rib- 
bon. In this dress the maiden was 
dearer to him than before. “ Listen- 
ers you know,” said he, in the same 
tone of gaiety, “ Do not always” said 
she, interrupting him, “hear ill of them- 
selves.” Sosaying, and avoiding the 
too boisterous caresses of Hyacinth, 
she took aseat close beside him with 
the familiarity of an old acquaintance. 
“ But tell me,” she resumed, taking 
his sketch-book and spreading it on 
herlap, “by what power of magic, you 
can, at thesame moment, declaim so 
poetically, and draw so beautiiully ?” 
“ The words are the signature to the 
drawing,” answered Justus with sig- 
nificancy and teelmg. “ See there 
now,” rejoined the maiden, “you not 
only steal away trom us the lovely 
landscape, but the living creatures in 
it, must also follow your magic wand. 
If the story were true about the en- 
chanted waxen figure, which the young 
damsel was compelled to follow over 
moor and mountain, I might be afraid 
for myself: for, if I mistake not,there 
couse the stag—the tall figure repre- 
sents my cousin, and the half-finished 
female inthe bush’—* Oh, hadI seen 
thatbeing then, asI have to-day seen 
her, I should, with more alacrity and 
pleasure, have drawn a different pic- 
ture,” said Justus, interrupting her and 
laying his hand upon her bare, elastic 
arm, while his cheeks glowed with 
blushes. “ And yet I like to see my- 
self better so—yes, rather in that ama- 
zonian costume, than as the painter 
from Naumberg represented me, for 
he shrouded my bold and ill-featured 
countenance in the sacred habit of the 
Holy Virgin, which I thought a great 
sin, and I could not rest at* night trom 
dreaming and thinking of it.” Jus- 
x 
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loi Luther's Rive. 


tus’s curiosity was on the rack. 


“ And who had the picture ?”? —“ What 


do I know about tnat ?” said she, re- 
suming her sprightly careless tone. 
“My guardian, who was formerly Abbot 
at Membelen, and my fine cousin, the 
Ranger, would have it so, and I had 
nothing to do but to sit still and 
obey. But if you will paint me, come 
some morning to the Jaeger house ; 
represent me preparing my cousin’s 
break fast, or feeding the poultry in the 
yard, or at the hearth, stirring the 
soup, or spitting the venison, or with 
my spindle in my hand,and the prayer 
book before me. Inone or other of 
these occupations | should like best 
to be painted by you.” “ And might 
Lkeep the portrait formyself?” asked 
Justus, in a tone of earnestness and 
gravity. “ And for whom else?” re- 
turned Celestina, “ But you are a sin- 
gular man, and take every thing so 
earnestly all at once, as onc would 
not expect from one of your years and 
natural gaiety.”? Yet even while she 
was thus speaking, her airy spiritseem- 
ed oppressed by some very serious 
thought. Her eye avasstedfastly fixed on 
his hand, which still rested on her arm, 
andin atone quite different, and which 
betrayed a secret smart, she said— 
“ What a beautiful ring you have up- 
on your finger! for whose sake do 
you wear that? Doubtless for some 
rich and beautiful lady in Leipsic ! 
The broad gold rim recounts her vir- 
tues, and the rich flame-coloured stone, 
may well typify the ardour of passion, 
as wellas the torments of separation 
from the betrothed.” Justus drew 
thering from his finger, and held it 
closer for her inspection. “ You are 
right,” he answer’d slowly, “ it isa to- 
kenofaffiance ; it is also asacred memo- 
rial,a talisman against sin and temp- 
tation, for it must burnthe sinner’s 
hand like a coal out of the everlasting 
fire, Itis the ring which Luther gave 
his Catherine on their wedding day. 
See, on the inside are the initials ; 
there the date, the 15th of June, 1525, 
and round it various allegorical 
figures delicately wrought, reterring 
to our Saviour’s passion—so many 
types of the many severe trials of 

iction that nothing but the faith in 
Christ could enable the revered pair 
tosupport. The pious wife gave it 
temy mother, asa valued pledge of 
friendship and gratitude ; my mother 
gave it'to me asa warning token, as 


an amulet against temptation, as a sa" 
cred relic to oppose to the evil spirit 3 
and 1” He stopped. The mai- 
den’s face glowed with a lovelier 
crimson ; her eyes regained their life 
and lustre, anda timid smile deepened 
the dimples in her cheeks. “ And 
you ?” said she, half aloud, stooping 
at the some instant to stroke Hya- 
cinth. “ And I,” continued Justus, 
witha firm and manly voice—* hope 
oneday to fix the significant and, 
cherished token on the hand ofa 
maiden, who, pure in mind and heart, 
like the first possessor of it, shall con- 
sent totread with me the rough and 
dubious path ; and who, as she did to 
the man of God—shall bring constan- 
cy, fidelity, and holy joy into the ho- 
noured house of my parents.—Let us 
try now, Celestina, if the ring will fit 
you?” So saying-he took her delicate 
hand in his, and gently placed the 
ring onher finger. The maiden hung 
her head abashed, and he put his arm 
round her waist, aud softly pressed her 
eyelid with his burning lips ; while 
she, overcome by the pure feelings of 
her heart, was ready to sink into his 
open arms,—when they were roused 
from their exstasy by the sound of foot- 
stepsand loud voices near them.— 
They had scarcely time to collect 
themselves, to open the sketch book, 
and to assume a more distant posture, 
before the intruders came up. 

It was the Ranger and the lady’s 
guardian, Andreas, formerly Abbot of 
the deserted monastery at Membelen, 
attended by the Jaeger. They halted 
with astonishment before the youthful 
pair, now looking at each other, row 
regarding the delinquents. Justus cast 
but one look at the Ex-abbot, but it 
was met by such a hostile glance 
from his imperious searching eye, that 
he felt confounded and half afraid of 
him. Celestina, however, with the 
presence of mind which seldom deserts 
the fair sex on similar occasions, 
assumed an air of composure, and stood 
preparedto answer their interrogato- 
ries. And when the Forester demand- 
ed with undisgnised displeasure why 
she had loitered there, instead of go- 
ing on before to order the supper as 
he desired her,she made answer some 
what pertly, “ Why cousin, don’t you 
recollect the youth ? After having 
well nigh killed him, it was surely no 
more decent civility to enquire 
after his health; and you, may see 
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yourself how beautifully he transfers 
our hills and woods to paper by his 
magic art, so that it Is impossible for 
a female to pass by him without 
stopping a little to indulge her sex’s 
failing. But fear not, I will soon re- 
trieve the lost time, and you shall not 
wait long for your repast.” So saying, 
and nodding farewell to Justus, she 
bounded away, driving her white favo- 
rite before her. “ That is the identical 
little gentleman, who marches along 
the hizh roadwith the Bible under his 
arm, andon whose account my skull 
was so near vetting acquainted with 
the broad swords of the Cuirassiers at 
Koese,” said the Jaeger. ‘The abbot 
darted a vet more furious look at our 
voung friend ; he muttered something 
about heretic blood,and all three pass- 
ed on without any sort of salutation. 
Sylvester, however, who followed last 
along the narrow path, gave him a 
partiug scowl from out his malicious, 
browshaded eye, that struck like a 
musket shot, and which might bethus 
interpreted. “ If | but catch thee 
alone in the coppice, I will soon settle 
accounts with thee.” Justus felt like 
one awakening from a dream. The 
rapid succession of events which had 
sothiekly crowded upon him, affecting 
him so variously, left his mind confus- 
ed and bewildered ; his brain was dizzy, 
and he pressed both his hands for- 
cibly against his brow for a long time, 
before his recollection perfectly re- 
turned. He felt how remarkablethe 
day had been to him. Powerful emo- 
tions had broken in upon the placid 
tenor of his life, and yethe felt pleas- 
ed and happy. One brief moment had 


made a total change ; even the face of 


nature wasaltered ; the fields, the trees, 
the flowers looked more lovely and 
smiled more cheerfully upon him. He 
himself was altered ; was quite another 
being; this truth he felt most deeply in 
hisheart. He packed his drawing 
materials together, and was preparing 
to rejoin his companions, when he ac- 
cidentally espied a green ribbon which 
the frolicsome Hyacinth had probably 
disengaged from her mistress’s bonnet, 
lying at his feet. He eagerly picked 
upthe delicate trophy, pressedit to 
his lips, and then concealed it next his 
glowing breast ; at the same instant he 
missed his ring from his finger, and re- 
collecting in how singular a manner it 
had been from him, he cast 
a thoughtful loo upwards to the blue 
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heavens, andejaculated, “ Is that also 
thy token ?” 

Meanwhile the three hostile pedes- 
trians pursued Lhei way down the oak- 
covered dome towards the Jaeger- 
house. © Who is that youth?” de- 
manded the Abbot as soon as they 
were outot his hearing. “ A school- 
boy, born at Leipsic, and educated at 
Erfurt ; au reste, a peaceful dili- 
gent lad, who seldom passes Pforta’s 
walls, and to whom, as our lusty and 
trusty porter informed ime, his cell and 
the puinanus-garden are a world,” an- 
swered the Ranger. “ From Erfurt ! 
that thistle-carden of heresy! The 
figure of Adonis ; ‘something noble 
and interesting in his countenance, just 
as [can imagine of St. Paul; and his 
eye glowing, expressive of a Joseph’s 


glance! These are the worst, the 
most perseverine, the inost eloquent ! 
Guard my Celestina Actler’’ © Oh 


fear nothing on thatscore, your Reve- 
rence,” replied the cousin lau | 
Celestina’s mind 1s artless and discreet, 
although the education that you please 
to give her, to render her expert at 
falcouryand the chace,may have made 
her somewhat boldand confident for 
her years. And for the youth, one 
sentence of Seneca is dearer to him 
than the whole race of womankind, 
from Eve down to the gardener’s 
plump and amorous Meta.” 

“ Well, well, it may beso, yet I re- 
commend you to note his name down 
in the memorandum-book, and also to 
draw the attention of father Urban 
towards him. These enthusiasts and 
poets have generally.a plentiful share 
of levity and fickleness of mind, and 
ure as easily incited to one thing as 
another, if one but rightly seize and 
work upon their feelings. Probably 
this stray sheep may also be recovered, 
and the Holy Spirit tells me he is no 
ordinary one, and will well reward 
our pains. But howis it with the youn- 
ker von Altenburg?” “ He is fast in 
brother Urtban’s magic snares, and 
faster yet in Celestina’s silken net. As 
our spy, the gate-keeper allows him 
free egress at all seasons, he generally 
passes an hour with us every day, un- 
der the pretext of initiating himself 
into the business of our calling, but 
Celestina is the magnet that attracts 
him, and that fixes his heart while his 
senses are busied with things apper- 
taining to the chase. The Madonna 
too, and the books have also had their 
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influence. He is since become more 
melancholy ; perhaps he has some 
boyish peccadilloes upon his consci- 
ence that he knows not how to get rid 
of in his Lutheranism, and for which 
he would glally purchase absolution.” 
“Be assured, Conrad, the church’s 
weal depe nds much on this youth ;’ 

reyoined Audreas confidently; “ his fa- 
milyisone of the oldest in “the coun- 
try, united to the royal house by 
friendship and by blood; rich too, and 
a pattern to all Saxony. A union be- 
tween Octevin and Celestina promises 
myself and all of us new glory and new 
security. Theold baron sits fixed in 
his chair by an inveterate gout ; "tis 
true he favors Luther’s doctrines, yet 
what is he but a mass of corruption, 
rotting in the path 2 His sister, Jut- 
ta, governs at the burgh, and she has 
always been at heart a Catholic, even 
asthe Chaplain there changed his 
hood only—not his faith, Oh T be- 
hold aglorious time approach—the 
lily flourishes anew and fairer, nou- 
rished by blood! Triumph and ven- 
geance are at hand! I behold “the 
strayed flocks return by thousands -- 
the heretic cities fall and crumble into 
dust ;—I see the graves of these false 
prophets, these leaders of apostacy, 
torn open, and ‘their vile carcases 
exposed to shame ‘and execration ; see 
the apostate traitors burning on the 
blazing piles—torches lighted to the 
glory of the mighty King of kings ! 
The day of the sickle is before us. 

The three protectors of heresy are 
dead, or the same a3 dead, for the 
emperor will never release John Fre- 
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deric trom his hold. The Elector, 
Moritz, thongh to the world a Pro- 
testant, doth secretly befriend our 
church, tor through it he won the 
goodly Saxony ; and he has even now 
undertaken the subjugation of rebel 
Magdeburg. Nor does he humble 
himself about his father-in-law, the 
Prince of Hesse, who, in spite of 
the treaty of Halle, is still at Dona. 
moenth, in Spanish keeping. These 
are plain and glorious tokens in the 
heaven of ourchurch. The nation is 
debauched by heresv : the nobles and 
the gentry, pampering their carnal 
uppetites, oppress and trample on the 
peasants ; the public, therefore has, 
long prayed lor the restoration of mo- 
nastic government. O ! [ foresee that 
we shall so n be re-instated in our 
holy places, now protaned, and in the 
possession of our stolen riches! But 
every Catholic must help. Every apos- 
tate soul recovered is a treasure, that 
we must deliver as our mite into the 
lap of the church, and the Reverend 
Bishop, Julius Pflug, in| Naumberg, 
pays in gold, and keeps his promises. 

Let us then be courageous in the holy 
work, and valiant in “the blessed bat- 
tle! Who perishes in the fight, dies 
as a martyr, revered by the world, 
blessed by the holy Pontiff, and re- 
warded with the eternal crown of glo- 
ry in the heavens.’ 

By this time they had _ reached 
their destination, and with a feeling of 
exultation and triumph, they seated 
themselves to the dainty meal _pre- 
pared by the fair hands of Celestina. 


OH! COME TO THE WINDOW, 


On! come to the window, my lady-love ! 
‘There's nothing to fear from me; 

No ladder have I to mount above, 
( wish but a glimpse of thee. 


\ 


{side) If she will but open, and list my lay, 


I'll pledge my lute and sword, 
That I reach her feet by an easier way 
Than the steps of a sli ippery cord. 


Oh! lady, that cheek has the only blush 
That fa de s not under the moon; 
Butah! thou'rt fleeting as twilight’'s s flush 
Nay, leave me not, lady, so soon. 
Asi Je) Her casement is dark, but tne next one gleams, 
And a shadow glides over the stairs, 
And the lamp, though her hand is o’er 11, beams 


On the key that her girdle wears. B. 
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THE BARONIAL FESTIVAL 


A FRAGMENT 


FROM 


WELSH HISTORY. 


** Tura we to other times ' 
Bar iu the Druid land a feast was spread, 
Midst the roek-altars of the warrior-dead ; 
And ancient batté-rhy ines 
Were chaunted to the harp: the vellow mead 
Went flowing round, and tales of martial deed, 
And lofty songs of Britain’s elder times.’* 


Tus Pita@rin. 


* The feast was spread, the sparkling bow! went round, 
And to the assembled throng the minstrels barp’d 


‘The song of other days. 
The born’s loud blast.” 


Suddenly they beard 


SOUTHEY. 


—— 


THe treacherous imprisonment of 
Gruffydd ab Cynan, Prince of Wales, 
in the Castle of Chester, at the latter 
end of the eleventh century, subjected 
the Welsh to a series of calamities, 
which terminated in the most severe 
and oppressive slavery. ‘The icur- 
sions of Hugh Lupus, the brave, but 
ferocious Earl of Chester, cast the 
natives of North Wales wto igno- 
minious bondage, and rendered the 
whole line of the Welsh border tribu- 
tary to England: so that there was, 
indeed, peace—but it was the re- 
proachful peace of slavery. ‘Whose 
chieftains, who had fought under the 
standard of their sovereign, retired i 
gloomy and discontented disgust to 
their castles and domains, there to 
await with impatient anxiety, the 
disenthralment of their king, and the 
return of glory to their country. 

Among the best and bravest .«f 
these patriotic spirits was Roderic ab 
Meredith, Lord of ‘Talacharn, in Den- 
bighshire. He was a distinguished 
favourite with his sovereivn. No less 
for his sagacity in council, than for 
his courage in the field Few, indeed, 
of the Welsh nobility, possessed 


greater influence than the Lord of 


Talacharn; for independent of his 
high and princely lineage—for he was 
a collateral descendant from the royai 
house of Wales—there was a sincere 
loyalty, and a hearty spirit of inde- 
pendence about him, which, added to 
his profuse hospitality and great 
wealth, rendered him very con- 


— 


spicuous, aud a very powerful noble 
man, 

It was at the castle of Lord Ro- 
deric that a festival was held, in 
honour of his lovely daughter, the 
peerless Eleanor, who had arrived at 
the age of womanhood, having just 
completed her eighteenth year, Beau- 
tiful as light was Eleanor of Tala- 
charn; and having lost her mother, 
while she was yet an infant, all the 
kindlier feelings of the old lord were 
directed towards her; and with a ten- 
derness of affection, not very ac. 
cordant with the apparent roughness 
of Roderie’s usual demeanour, But 
Eleanor was his ouly child. and he 
loved her with all the toud solicitude 
of piternal afection. 

The preparations for that lord], 
festival were such as became the 
wealthy Welsh baron, and round the 
banquet-board at Talacharm were 
ranged many a brave noble, and many 
a gallant knight. Nor was there lack 
of bright eyes aud snowy bosoms, 
for all the beauty of Powysland was 
shining under the roof of Roderic ab 
Meredith. 

‘The repast was worthy of the donor. 
The substantial oak tables groaned 
under the weight of the viands, while 
a profusion of malmsey, mead, ale, 
and metheglin, infused a deepeg glow 
into the dark brows of the warriors, 
and raised a brighter blush upon the 
fair cheeks of the maidens, 

“ The youthful heart tirobb’d gladly, 
and bright smiles 
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Play’d meteor-like, upou a bundred 
cheeks 

As if contagiously.—— 

And music, like a svren, wean’d the heart 

From every gvovelling and contentious 
thought 

From every care.” 


The guests were ranged, as much 
as possible, according to ‘the antiquity 
of their families, or to their degree of 
eminence in the state. The baron 
himself presided: on his right hand 
sat Eleanor, and on his left, a fine, 
high-spirited, but somewhat savage- 
looking man, whose dark lowering 
eye betokened a gloomy and troubled 
spirit. He was the Lord Orvain of 
Oswestry, and his dark, swarthy, and 
scowling brows exhibited a striking 
contrast to the open, but embrowned, 
and very handsome features of a 
young man, who sat by the side of 
Eleanor, and who in the happy heed- 
lessness of buoyant youth, gave ut- 
terance to his joyous feelings in an 
unrestrained stream of glee and mer- 
riment. It was not difficult to dis- 
cover the cause of all this joyousness, 
The bright look of love, which occa- 
sionally beamed from a rich black 
eye upon the beautiful Eleanor, told 
very strongly how much of it was de- 
pendent upon her peerless charms. 
Nor did she regard it with unconcern, 
she seemed perfectly conscious of her 
power—for ladies in those distant 
days were not blind to their own 
beauty—and distributed her smiles 
and her courtesy to all around, by no 
means omitting to bestow a double 
portion upon her grateful lover, Tal- 
bot of Tregaron, 

And well did Talbot deserve it. 
Deprived in childhood of both his 

arents, he became an inmate at ‘Ta- 
aie: and his extensive domains 
were entrusted to the good baron, 
(the bosom friend of ‘Talbot's father) 
until he was old enough to take pos- 
session of his own wealth. ‘This pe- 
riod had already arrived. Buta large 
castle is not the liveliest habitation 
for a young and unshackled chieftain, 
So Talbot still spent the greater por- 
tion of his time at the castle of Tala- 
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charn, where he was a universal fa- 
vourite, 

The remainder of the company 
was composed of the nobility, knight- 
hood, and yeomanry of Powysland. 
Below the pillars* sat the officers of 
the baron’s household, with several of 
the attendants of the guests, and in a 
recess on one side, sat the three bards 
of Talacharn,—Old Howel Einion, 
Modred Vychan, and Maelgwyn Tre- 
vor. The first mentioned, was a 
venerable, grey-haired man, w hose 
snow-white beard descended in pa- 
triarchal simplicity over Ins azure 
vest. He was the baron’s chief bard, 
and his powers had been directed more. 
to the instruction, than to the delight 
of his countrymen; and there was a 
mildness in the old man's demeanour, 
which accorded well with his vener- 
able appearance, and with the sacred 
character of his ottice. But although 
eighty summers had shed their sun- 
shine on his head, the fire of the poet 
still glowed strongly within him, at 
the recollection of the battles which 
he had witnessed between his country- 
men and the English; and his aged 
eyes would gleam with a brighter 
glow, when he sang of the exploits of 
Roderic ab Meredith. But the storm 
of fourscore years had not passed over 
him with gentleness, Six goodly 
sons had he lost in war, and no one 
now, of all his numerous kindred, re- 
mained to solace his declining years, 
or lay his grey hairs in the silent tomb. 
But Eleanor was kind to the childless 
old man. She loved and revered hin 
as the instructor of her youth, as 
the cherished friend of her father, 
and Howel was as happy in his old 
age as his domestic misfortunes would 
allow him to be. 

The other bards were of a very dif- 
ferent character and temperament. 
They were both much younger than 
the chief bard ; for Maelgwyn Trevoi 
had not yet numbered twenty years, 
and Modred Vychan was only two 
years his senior, and both were ovyd- 
dion, er noviciates. it is not easy to 
quench the joyous spirit of youth by 
the imposition of rigid rules and 


* In the old Welsh castles, the pillars divided the banquet hall intotwo sections, the 
upper one being allotted to persons of the first rank, and the lower to the inferior 
officers of the household. A similar division was -observell ‘in Seotlned, although 


there the salt pointed out the timewf distinction. 






























severe duties; aud Maelgwyn, al- 
though the sacred character of the 
bardic office necessarily imposed some 
restraint upon his conduct, was as 
merry,—ave, and as jovial too, as any 
of his uninitiated and less refined 
countrymen. Thtre was a roguish 
sparkle in his dark hazel eye, which 
evinced that the bard was somewhat 
of a gallant, and his brown and very 
handsome features rendered him, most 
probably, a great favourite with the 
dameels of the castle. Maelgwyn, in 
rood truth, was a sprightly fellow, 
and resembled more closely his sue- 
cessor Dafydd ab Gwylim (the British 
Ovid,) than the more grave and 
ascetic of the elder bards: although it 
cannot be said, that, like that cele- 
brated Amorist (Dafydd, to wit) he 
was ever guilty of making an assigna- 
tion with tweuty-four mistresses at 
one and the same time and place, and 
of being bold enough to meet them 
all! 

Modred was of a much graver dis- 
position than his more lively as- 
sociate. A deep attachment to 
poetry—and to the highest attributes 
of poetry—rendered him somewhat of 
an enthusiast; and there was a pen- 
sive gravity in his look, which shewed 
that the bard’s thoughts were not of 
this earth; that is, that they were not 
fixed upon the every-day occurrences 
and customary possessions of frail hu- 
manity, He was the last of a long and 
houourable lineage, and had been left 
thus desolate and solitary by the 
ravages of war, and by the merciless 
vengeance of lis country’s foe. The 
mistortunes, which had thus fallen 
upon the young bard, shrouded in 
sorrow the buoyant hilarity of his 
youth, and he had recourse to poetry 
lor the only conso!atiou which he 
could obtain : 


“ He was the lust of all his house, and 
from 

His very boy hood, a severer gloom 

Thao suc as marks the child, gathered 
and orew 

Around him, like an overshadowing veil : 

And vet at times—-often—when some 
sad tale 

Was told, from out that seeming dark- 
ness flew 
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Flashes of miud and passion, and his eye 

Burned with the lightning of his brain, 
and then 

He spoke more proudly 


This devotion to poetry, indeed, seemed 
to have absorbed every ordinary feel- 
ing of his soul, and it was his prime 
delight to pour forth the glowing con- 
ceptions of his spirit in all their rich 
and melodious exuberance. Such was 
Modred Vychan, who knew and felt 
that he was of no common mould, 

The bards, it has been already said, 
occupied a recess on one side of the 
banqueting-hall ; and, being elevated 
considerably above the floor, were at 
some distance from the gay throng 
beneath, and could converse together 
unheard by the company. 

The Lord Owen of Oswestry, me- 
thinks,” said Modred to his younger 
companion, “ looks in a gloomy 
mood to day. Ile damps the pleasure 
of this festive scene, like a black 
cloud in a summer sky. See how the 
Lady Eleanor shrinks beneath his 
scowl.” 

“ Aye,” replied Maelgwyn, “ like 
a dove cowering before a kite. But 
mark that blush! Oh, oh! the proud 
Lord of Oswestry can whisper soft 
things into simple woman's ear as 
gently and as sweetly as any gay 
knight. Who knows, Modred dach,® 
but we may be here again ere long 
with all this goodly company, and 
many more, to hail Eleanor ot Tala- 
charn, Baroness of Oswestry !" 

“Peace, my son, peace;” inter- 
rupted the chief bard, “ name not 
such a name. Eleanor—my gentle 
Eleanor-——to mate with such a spirit! 
Oh! my son, these dim eyes have 
seen what they shall never iook upon 
more. They witnessed the nuptials 
of Myfanwy Meredith with Gruaffydd 
ab Owain, and he was of the blood of 
that proud baron, The lady pined 
away in ceaseless sorrow, and the 
knight was slain in foreign lands, and 
there was no issue left. Know you 
not an ancient prophecy ?—‘ If the 
Blood of the House of ‘Talacharn 
mingle with the Blood of the House of 
Oswestry—evil will follow!’* Oil and 
water will sooner unite together than 





* Bach means literally “ little,” but it is usually used as a term of endearment. 


*“Os gwaed Teilu Talacharn, a cymmysgu, evo Gwaed Teilu Tre-Oswalit, 
‘irygioni a ddaw! ” 
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the [fouses of ‘Talacharn and Os- 
westry.” 

ee A vc, but, Food liowel, what he- 
comes of old prophecies and anctent 
sayings, when lodgeeelove, a fai 
name, and a rich inheritance are in 
the case? | trow they will not te 
thought of; and ifthey are. think you 
the Biron of Oswestry is the man to 
tremble at such phautasies? Now, if I 
were the Lady Eleaner 1 would love 
young ‘Talbot of Tregiron betore 
them all; for he bas a brave and 
generous heart, sparkling black eyes, 
anda rich inheritance, and Ll know he 
loves the lady dearly. ; 

« He does. in truth. the noble- 
hearted boy!—and so does Eleanor 
love bim.—H ive they bot bec “a ared 
tovether !—Bat—hush!- here comes 
a knight with a message trom our 
lord.” 

The message was brietiy told— 
« Lord Roderic greets lis frend 
Hlowel, and desires from hiin and his 
brother bards a song.’—The bard 
bowed his head in acquiescence, and 
the knight withdrew, Silence being 
obtained, Modred and Maelgwyn sung 
the followin mg to the syin; hony 
of the cnet bard: 


THE HIRLAS, OR DRINKING 
HORN, 


Fill bigh the blue Hirtas, that shines 
like the wave, 
When the sun-beoms are bright ov 
the spray of the sea; 
And bear then the rich foaming mead to 
the brave, 
The dragons of hatiles, the sons of the 
free! 
To those from whose spears, in the shock 
of the fight, 
A beam, like Heaven’s lightmng, 
fin-h’d over the field, 
To those who came rushing as storms in 
their migodt, 
Who bave shiver'd the helmet, and 
cloven the sheild; 
The sound of whos strife was like oceans 
afar, 
When lances were red from the barvest 
of war. 
Fill hich the blue Hirnas! 0, cup- 
beurer, fill! 
For the jords of the field in their fes- 
tivals’ bour ; 
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* Snowdon. 
+ Part of the counties of Denbigh and Flint, according to the modern division. 


And let the mead foain like the stream of 
the hill, 
That bursts o'er the rock in the pride 
of its power : 
Praise, praise to the mighty—fill high 
ihe smooth born 
Of honour and mirth—for the conflict 
Is O’er 5 
And round let the golden-tipped Hintas 
be borne 
To the lion defenders of Gwynedd’s 
feir shore, 
Who rushed to the field, where the glory 
Wus won, ; 
As eagles that soar from their clifis to 
the sun, 
Fil higher the Hinuas! forcetting not 
those 
Who shard its bright deaught in the 
days thatare fled! 
Though cold on their miountains the 
Vahant repose, 
Thety lot shall be LOS CLP —TeLOY An lo 
the dead! 
Winsle harps in the hall of the feast shall 
be strung, 
While royal Eryre® with snow shail 
be crown’d, 
So long by the bard suall their bates be 
sung, 
And the heart of the bero shall burn at 
ihe sound, 
The irve winds of Maclort shall swell 
With their name, 
Aud Roderic’s rich Hintas be filled to 
their fame. 


This having been performed, and 
having clicited all the applause due to 
its merits, the bards were, according to 
the ancient usage, each to give proof 
of lus skill in music, Howel, as the 
chief, having the privilege of priority, 
The old bard as he ran his fingers 
lightly over the strings of his instru- 
ment, seemed to forget that he was 
present at the banquet board of his 
patron, aud, like a genuine child of 
song transported Ifimself to the ** days 
of the times of old” as he chaunted 
the hervic exploits of his patron's 
ancestors. At first he sung in a low, 
and somewhat monotonous tone; but 
as he proceeded, his voice became 
stronger, his eyes sparkled brighter, 
and he gave utterance to his concep- 
tions with all the. energy of true in- 
spiration. Delightful, indeed, mus! 
it have been to have seen that vener- 
able man carried away by his en- 
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thusiasin and awaking émotions, not 
easily controlled in the heaits of his 
auditors. At one moment, he sang 
with all the plaintiveness of a lover, 
at another, the din of war—the cry of 
victory—the yell of carn: ige—and the 
agony of defeat——swelled the strings 
of his instrument; and the irrepres- 
sible shout of the listening warriors 
told how effective was the strain which 
Howel poured forth, with all the 
wildness and energy of his art. ‘The 
following translation will afford some 
idea of the conclusion of the aged 
bard's performance: it alludes to a 
battle. in which the Lord Roderic dis- 
played unusual courage. 
The bard’s faint praise is Rodetie’sright, 
Matchless in the dreadful fight: 
The princely chief no tresure hoards, 
Nor yields to insuits on his bowrds. 


The vessels of the torrent bore 

Three legions from the hostile shore ; 
One from zreen Erin, arm’d with foes, 
And one from Lochlin’s banks arose. 


The burthen’d flood gleam’d far away, 
A third with Normans pass‘d the sea, 
While terror rode in awful state, 

And shook the gory locks of Fate. 


Dire tumult breath’d his direful breath, 

And clamour dinu’d the deed of death; 

Confusion deep, with lurid eye, 

Felt sad dismay before the dragon- 
progeny. 

Pre-eminence and rank were o’er, 

Dismay and ruin ran before, 

While conflict stained the field with 
gush of human gore ! 


Carvage gnash’d at carnage dire, 

The waving banners gleam’d with fire, 

Aud, round the front of Meiore, shook 
in ire. 

Slaughter fell at Slauchter’s steel, 

Aud gave the hungry hawks a meal ; 

Pursuit on quick pursuit ensued, 

And plunge on plunge benumb’d the 
flood. 


Menai, surcharged with crimson dyes, 

Blushed at the sight and hid her e yes 

Nor ebbed— The pallid hauberks rung, 

While high the blood-stain’d chief bis 
faulchion flung ! 


From Lioégria’s fight and bloody jar, 
Toall her sons destroy'd in war, 


* “© The Green Islands of the Ocean,” 
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liestol the hero's sword 

Wei sil that vertue can aiord: 

In unknown tongues shell 
ratse be told, 

And distant times shall view bis valiant 
worth enrolled. 


Faine e 


Rovleric’s 


Bat the sound of Howel’s harp be- 
came weaker and weaker, His spirit 
—exerted as it had been by the im- 
petuosity of his feelings--began to 
droop, and, completely exhausted, the 
bard sunk back 1n his seat, and fell to 
the ground, But there was oue bright 
eye among that goodly company 
that anxiously watched his declining 
energy; and Eleanor was imme- 
diately by his side, cooling his throb- 
Ing temples with water, and sup. 
porting his aged head’ on her owa 
lairbosom. Howel soon revived, and, 
afler a draught of wine, administered 
fo him by the tremulous hand of his 
lovely supporter, he regained his ac- 
customed composure, aud his wonted 
strength. He kissed the white fore- 
head of his far physician, and invoked 
a blessing upon her youthful head: 
she blushed and returned to her seat 
at the table. 

It was now Modr: 
to sing; and he sang with much 
feeling several stauvas of a poem, 
which he hal nposed when 
scarcely beyond the bounds of child- 
hood. Unfortunately only two stanzas 
of this plamtive composition have 
beea preserved, and they have heen 
translated by a poetess, whose muse 
has, ON many occasions, been ren 
dered tributary to the best interests of 
the principality. 


Vychan’s turn 


Wiere are they, those 
Islands*, reposing 
Iu sunlight and beauty on ocean's calm 
breast ? 
Wisat spiet the things which are hidden 
disclosing, 
Shail point the bright way to thet 
dwellings of rest? 
Ob! lovely they rose on the dveams of 
past ares, 
The mighty have sought them, un- 
daunted in faith; 


Green Fanny 


were supposed to be the abode of the 


Fuir Family, or souls ot the virtuous Druids, who could not enter the christian 


heaven, but were permitted to enjoy this paradise of their own. 


GAVRAN, a (is- 


tingnished British chieftain of the filth century, went on a vo) age with bis family, 


discover these islands; 


. M. February, 1825. 


but they were never heard of afterwards 
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But the land hath bee nsad for her war- 
riors and sages, 
For the guide to those realms of the 
blessed —is death ! 
Where are they, the high-minded children 
of glory, 
Who steer’d for these distant greeo 
spots on the wave? 
To the minds of the ocean they left their 
wild story, 
In the fields of their country they 
found not a grave! 
Perchance they repose, where the sum- 
mer-breeze gathers 
From the flowers of each vale Immor- 
tality’s breath ; 
But their steps shall be ne’er on tbe bills 
of their fathers, 
For the guide to those realms of the 
blessed—is death! 


Many a warrior’s eye glistened with 
tears as Modred attuned his lay to the 
plaintive tune which conveyed his 
words to his auditors, and the youth- 
ful bard received from the tearful eyes 
of the maidens more than a sufficient 
meed for his exertions, 

Maelgwyn's performance was cha- 
racteristic of himself—light, airy, and 
joyous, and a very proper sequel to 
the more moving melodies of his 
brethren. It most — dis- 
pelled the gloom which shrouded the 
eyes of the damsels, and revived that 
hilarity in the company which the 
plaintive music of Modred had some- 
what suppressed. 

The evening had considerably ad- 
vanced, and still the hall of Roderic 
ab Meredith echoed to the mirth of 
the revellers: the malmsey and the 
mead had wrought their potent in- 
fluence over every heart, and all sense 
of slavery and subjection to a detested 
enemy was banished from every 
bosom, Loud, therefore, rang the 
banquet-hall with the clamorous glee 
of the guests; and the songs of the 
bards pealed occasionally through the 
din, like the moaning of the winds of 
a stormy night. Butthe shrill blast 
of a bugle-horn, heard from without, 
imposed a sudden and death-like 
silence over all, Again the blast 

aled forth, and Roderic started 

rom his seat. ‘ By the soul of St. 
David!” exclaimed the baron, “ that 
is a noble note! Ho! where loiter the 
warders ? Caradog! Howel! Griffith! 
—see to the outer gate!" and, even as 
he spoke, two armed warriors, with 
closed vizors, entered the banquet- 
hall. One wasa stout and strongly 
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formed man, apparently about forty 
ears of age: the other—and he fol. 
owed as if he were an attend. 
ant esquire—appeared considerably 
younger, was more slightly formed, 
and of exceedingly tall stature. Both 
ev towards the upper end of the 
hall. 

“ Welcome to Talacharn! Most 
welcome!” cried Roderic, as they ap. 
proached. “ But, say, who are ye 
that come thus late to our revels >” 

The strangers spoke not, bet the 
eldest replied by lifting up his vizor, 
and diaplaving to the astonished com- 
pany the well-known features of their 
prince! “ Holy Saint Cadvan!" ex. 
claimed the baron, “ our most 
gracious prince!” and with one accord 
all shouted, “ Long live Gruffydd ab 
Cynam !” and knelt at the feet of 
their liberated sovereign. 

“ Rise, my friends, rise—rise, my 
zallant comrades !”’ said the prince, as 
1e received their homage, “ and thank 
my brave deliverer for his valour. 
Alone, and unaided, he gained access 
to my dungeon; and while my 
drunken guards slept under the in- 
fluence of metheglin, he bore me on 
his shoulders from enthralment. Stand 
forward, Keneric, and receive the 
thanks of these brave men!” 

Keneric advanced, and taking off 
his helmet, greeted the baron of Tala- 
charn with friendly warmth, for he 
was well known to the old lord, and 
to many others present,” and he re- 
ceived from the assembled warriors 
those congratulations which ate so 
gratifying to a gallant spirit. 

After the bustle, which the prince's 
sudden appearance had excited, had 
somewhat subsided; and after the 
monarch and his deliverer had _ re- 
cruited their strength by partaking of 
the good cheer of the castle, the 
Welshmen prepared to deliberate upon 
the best mode of proceeding with re- 
gard to the reinstatement of their so- 
vereign in all his former power. All, 
or nearly all, the bravest and wisest 
warriors of Powysland were present in 
the counsel, and well did they weigh 
and scrutinize each feasible plan of 
success, Qne common spirit of as- 
serting their freedom animated all, 
and influenced their counsel ; but the 
extensive power, which the English 
had established in Wales, compelled 
them to act with vigilance and caution: 
and it was at length arranged that the 














prince's delivery should be imme- 
diately proclaimed to his subjects, as 
his escape from Chester castle could 
not be concealed, The king was to 
roceed forthwith to his palace at 
frathravel, there to await those suc- 
cours which his faithful adherents 
should collect. He, therefore, pre- 
ed to depart from Talacharn, ac- 
companied only by the gallant Ke- 
neric, and about a hundred of the 
yassals of Roderic ab Meredith, 
The grey light of morning had al- 
ready dawned upon the frowning 
turrets of Talacharn, before Gruffydd, 
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Prince of Wales, rode over the outer 
draw-bridge, Joy was in every heart 
and the prince, as his escort gathered 
round him, felt once more the might 
of sovereignty; and turning to Ro- 
deric and the other chieftains, ex- 
claimed, as he rode forth at the head 
of his little troop, “Farewell, my 
friends, farewell! We will meet again 
in all our ancient power,—and that 
right speedily —-On—for Mathraval ! " 
And with the sound of drum and 
trumpet he departed from the castle of 


Talacharn. 
ae . - a 


AZIM, MY LOVER.—Onrtrenrar Arr. 


Azim, my lover, 


Came down from the mountain, 
While morning blew over 
The nighterisen fountain. 
He fain would be telling 
The tale of his sorrow, 
But cool airs were swelling,— 
[ fled, with “ good morrow.” 
The limbs of a maiden 
All fresh from their sleep, 
No tale that might sadden, e 
From fleeting will keep. 


But now the broad palm-leaves 
Are silent as death, 

And heaven's hot calm leaves 
Me panting for breath. 

The fruits are unshaken, 
Unruffled the flowers; 

No song-bird can waken 
In these glowing bowers : 

I’ve no power of roaming 
From under this bough ! 

Should Azim be coming, 
I must hear him now. B. 


THE MUSES. 


THE nine fair maids are pretty like the millton; 
Many a long hour you court them all in vain ; 
But /eave them, and they strike up a cotillioa,— 
The tricksey spirits!—in your startled brain. 
And Jead you such “a devil of a dance,” 


As ne’et could the most freakish feet of Franee. —B, 
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REVIEW. 


QUID SIT PULCHRUM, QUID TURPE, QUID UTILRE, QuID NON, 


Rothelan; a Romance of the English 
Histories. By the Author of An- 
nals of the Parish, Ringan Gil- 
haize, &r. &c. 3 vols. Oliver and 
Boyd, Edinburgh; Whittaker, Lon- 
don. 1824. 

Tuis, according to Mr. Galt, whom 


every body knows to be the author of 


the works mentioned in his title page, 
is another “Spirit of the Rook,” only 
of avery different book to that which 
created some interest in the world on 
an unfortunate public occasion, over 
which we hope time and charity have 
thrown a cloak of pardon or oblivion. 
Fonthill, the veritable wonder, or to 
use a more modern version of that 
word, the undoubted * Lzen’’ of 1822 
and 1825, is the source upon which 
our author has chosen to draw for the 
foundation of his newest Romance. 
He says that “among the many mar- 
vellous, matchless, and magnificent 
missals and manuscripts which lately 


adorned the gorgeous hermitage of 


Fonthill, Tie Bovk of Beauty was 
neither shown nor offered for sale.” 
Perhaps we could explain the cause 
of this mystery; but our task for the 
present is restricted to the work itself, 
of the literary merits of which some 
idea may be formed by comparing the 
emaciated anatomy of our translation 
with the glowing and vigorous beauty 
of the original text. 

From this unique and scarce vo- 
lume, we are to suppose the princi- 
pal flowers of the tale to have been 
gathered ; but some experience in the 
cunning of book-making teaches us to 
confess that we more than opine that 
this Beckfordean wonder is but an 
invention of the chronicler; a mas- 
querade habit beneath which he can 
play, with the more impunity, his 
pranks of authorship, which consist 
In giving us tales wrapped up in a 
superabundance of uncouth phrase- 
ology and antiquated siadiiinaien: or 
a shield against the arrows of criti- 
cism, to which he may otherwise be 
a little amenable, for having filled 
half his book with “ History of Eng- 
land” details of the events which 
agitated this country, Scotland, and 


France during the glorious eras of 


Edward the Third and the hero of 
Cressy; details which, though bril- 
liant in their proper frame, /e7* only 
appear tiresome repetitions, and ill- 
assorted appendages, to the picture 
which illustrates the other views of 
Mr. Galt’s semi-historical, semi-fanci- 
ful picture. 

The story, though much interrupted 
IN its continuity by these historical 
digressions, is not devoid of consi- 
derable interest, though not very 
marvellously endowed with ingenuity. 

A short extract, from the com- 
mencement, in the author’s own 
words, will assist our enquiry. 


“ Among the English barons who fell 
in the Scottish wars, during the minority 
of Edward the ‘Third, was Edmund de 
Crosby, Lord of Rothelan. ‘This noble- 
man, it appears by The Book, had, a tew 
years before, during a visit which he peo! 
to Italy, married an illustrious Florentine 
lady, whom he brought with bim to Eng- 
land. At the time when be went to the 
army in Scotland he left her, with their 
only child, an infant boy, in Crosby- 
House, London, under the protection of 
his brother, Sir Amias de Crosby. 

“Sir Amias, during the lite of his 
brother, always treated the unfortunate 
Italian lady with the greatest respect; 
allowed his own lady to regard her as a 
sister; and nothing ever escaped from 
him tending in any degree to intimate 
that he entertained the slightest doubt 
of her being his brother’s wife. But as 
soon as the disastrous news of the battle, 
in which Lord Edmund fell, reached Lon- 
don, he at once altered his conduct, — 
denied the legitimacy of his nephew, and 
took possession of the honours and ma- 
nors of Rothelan as his rightful inberi- 
tance.” —pp. 7 and 8. 


From this time the Lady Albertina, 
that is the widow’s name, and her 
son, the infant Lord Rothelan, are 
deserted and in jeopardy, and the 
volumes, with the exceptions we have 
mentioned, are made up with the 
details of the dangers and privations 
they undergo in avoiding and oppos- 
ing the machinations of Sir Amias, 
and in obtaining and proving their 
rights and their inheritance. After 
being driven from Crosby-House, her 
child having been stolen from her, the 










































lady,—a previous train of events mak- 
ing her and her cause known to him,— 
meets with a warm friend in the per- 
son of one of that class of people 
who, at the time of the narrative, 
were almost universally stigmatized as 
unjust in principle, and unfeeling in 
mind, But in Adonijah, the Jew, we 
find a character which amply vindi- 
cates the compassion of his faith, and 
the goodness of some of the tribe of 
Abraham. The scenes in which he is 
engaged are indisputably the most in- 
teresting, and are by much the cle- 
verer portions ‘of the author’s book. 
The desire to do unto others as we 
would be done by, is admirably con- 
trasted with the ruling passion of his 
profession, namely, the putting money 
in his purse; but virtue with him is 
ever triumphant over mammon, and 
we very soon forget to tremble lest the 
money bag should produce arguments 
more potent than the riches of a good 
conscience. We extract part of one 
of the excellent situations in which 
the Jew is placed. We must premise 
that he has become the purchaser of 
a casket of jewels belonging to Lady 
Albertina, and the produce of which 
she had hoped would have provided 
her with the means of taking a jour- 
ney to Florence, there to obtain 
proofs of her honour and her son’s 
legitimacy. Adonijah is now ushered 
to her presence. 


“*What is your pleasure with me?’ 
‘1 would have discourses with yourself,’ 
replied Adonijah, glancing his eye to- 
wards the door which led to the inner 
apartment, and which was still open. 

“The Lady turned round, closed the 
door, and then requiring himto take a 
seat, sat down herself. Adonijah, how- 
ever, instend of doing so, laid his hand 
on his breast, an! bowed with profound 
humility in thankfulness for the courtesy 
with which he was treated: instead of 
going to a chair, he looked warily bebind, 
and then taking the casket from under bis 
Cloak, he went close to her and said in a 
whisper 

** Madam, there was an honest man, a 
priest, who brought me this to make me 
buy, and he said to me that the jewels 
Were your jewels, —isit as he bas said?’ 

The Lady Albertina at the first glance 
recognised the cusket, and was discon- 
certed as mucli by that circumstance as 
by the eagerness with which the Jew 
looked at her, while he held it in his lefe 
band, pattiug the lid with his right as he 


spoke. 
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“<*Vosthe jewels were mine, I entrusted 
them to the care of a friar lor sale, and 
he bas brought me the money which he 
received for them.’ 

“* T have given him too many monies,’ 
said Adonijah; ‘the jewels are very bad, 
—very, very,—they are as the stones of 
the rivers, bad, and worth no monies at 
all.’ 

“The lady naturally concluded that the 
Jew, being dissatisfied with his bargain, 
hed come to require the return of the 
money, and she was at once disappointed 
and embarrassed. ‘Tam sorry,’ said she, 
‘that they have proved of so little value ; 
but indeed 1 require the money, and can- 
not return it all.’ ‘1 will not have the 
jewels,’ replied Adonijahy’ ‘you. shall 
take them again, and you will give me 
your bond for the monies.’ 

“The lady looked at him for some 
time without making any answer, and 
appeared as if she did not rightly under- 
stand what be had snid. © You will,’ re- 
sumed Adonijel, holding out the casket, 
‘take back your jewels, and keep them, 
or sell them to another man; but 1 will 
not take them for my monies, for I will 
have your bond’ * But,’ replied the 
ladv, taking the casket from bim, and 
looking up in his face, * 1 have no security 
to vive you,’ 

“Will not Sie Amias be so much a 
friend 2? said the Jew, looking at ber in- 
quitingly ; ‘he is a good mian,—all men 
sny good thiegs of Sir Amias de Crosby, 
there is not such another Christian man 
for soft sentences in all the land of Eng- 
land,—surely he willdo that small grace 
to content so geatie a lady.’ The lady 
sighed: for a moment sie cast her eyes 
on the ground, and tien again looking up, 
said firmly,—‘ 1 do not choose to ask Sir 
Amies, but T will return you half the 
monev,—surely the casket ts worth the 
other, arid you can sell it.’ 

“*T tell you,’ replied Adonijah, raising 
himself into an erect posture, aod speak - 
ing with a free voice, ‘that L wall not 
have the jewels, aud | will have a bond 
for my monies.’ 

“The lady remained for a short time 
silent, end a tear oozing upov ber cheek, 
she wiped it away, ‘Tam friendless anda 
stranger in this country,’ said she, ‘and 

I cannot comply with your request, ’ 

“éAm not I your friend, lady, when 
I will take your bond for the monies, and 
give you back the jewels that you may 
sell them again?—I will take your own 
bond, lady.’ 

“'This was expressed with such a mild 
and conciliatory accent, that the Lady 
Albertina looked at him with amazement, 
and, rising from her chair, said,—* How 
is it that I should be so indebted to a 
stranger?’ 
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“6 Because,’ replied Adonijah, ‘ there 
is loveiiness in your countenance, and 1 
will give many monies to make it glad.’ 

“* But Sir Amias is alike the enemy of 
me and of my unfortunate child.” 

“¢ Sir Amius is a grent man,’ resumed 
the Jew thoughtfully, ‘aud Adonijah is 
a very small thing tbat curs snarl at,— 
aye, and bite too, without the com- 
punction of any humanities; yet, sweet 
lady, be not afraid. Sir Amias owes 
monies, and he is therefore a slave. I 
will get Christian men to buy my bonds; 
for the law gives them parchments to do 
things which neither I nor my brethren 
may do.’ 

* * * * + 

“* But what am I to you? and how is 
it that you should take so much interest 
in the misfortunes of a stranger? 

**¢ When you see the rose looking out 
from the bud,’ replied the Jew, ‘does it 
net give you pleasures? When you hear 
the songs of the morning, do they not 
make you glad? When you see the 
waters sparkling in the sun, are you not 
joyful? Is not the fragrance of plants 
in the evening as the thought of Eden and 
the pomegranate gardens of Solomon? 
Do not the stars shine to your spirit with 
a holiness finer than their light? And 
when the moon comes forth with her 
silence and her solemnities, is not the soul 
filled to overflowing with inexpressible 
delights? But neither the rose, nor the 
songs of the morning, nor the fragrance 
of the evening, nor the holiness of the 
stars, nor the solemnity of the moon, 
bring with them to me such plenty of 
contents as in making happiness with 
mine own hand. You marvel, lady, to 
hear me so spenk; but though I am a 
Jew,—a despised Jew,—and almost an 
old man, yet it hath pleased God to give 
me a kind heart, and with it the eve of the 
breast, that which delighteth in excel- 
lence, whether it be of outward loveli- 
ness, or of the inward harmonies of good 
thoughts.’ —Vol. 1. pp. 110, &e. 

By the ingenuity, and the inde- 
fatigable exertions of this compas- 
sionate and worthy man, the young 
Rothelan is recovered to his mother, 
and taken into the service of the 
Lord Mowbray as his page, but he is 
discovered by Sir Amias de Crosby, 
and on his march with his patron to 
oppose the Scots is again stolen by that 
knight’s emissaries, and by them subse- 
quently sold “ as a prisoner that would 

y be profitably ransomed, to an 
old captain, one Gabriel de Glour of 
Falaside,” a sort of roving auxiliary 
to the Scottish cause. Under him 
Rothelan receives his military educa- 


tion, but there is nothing very in- 
structive nor very interesting in the 
portion of the book that details them, 
with the exception of a rather clever 
chapter, in m Gabriel de Glour 
sells the rich dress of young Rothelan 
to Shebak, the Jew brother of Adon- 
ijah, an incidence which subsequently 
becomes of some importance in the 
purrative. 

Like our author, we must now leap 
some years of the hero’s life, and let 
him, as he does, now appear in the 
prime of youthful manhood. After 
being taken prisoner with Gabriel de 
Glour, and other Scots, at the battle 
of Nevil’s Cross, he is brought to 
London, and is in the ranks of those 
that march in the triumph and swell 
the — of the conquerors. He 
meets his mother at the house of 
Adonijah, is treated with a show of 
kindness and fair promises by Sir 
Amias de Crosby, but just as he seems 
inclined to fall into the snares of the 
deceitful one, the promptitude and 
courage of the Jew are again his pro- 
tection, and he is hurried off to join 
the forces then under King Edward, 
closely beleaguering the almost starv- 
ing garrison of Calais,—an account of 
its celebrated surrender, and Queen 
Phillipa’s intercession for its devoted 
burgesses, here form a prominent 
pont in our author’s “Romance of 

nglish Histories.” In the mean- 
time, and at home, Sir Amias is sum- 
moned at the instigation of Adonijah, 
before William of Wickham, then 
Chancellor of England, and is by the 
skill of that celebrated personage, 
drawn into an involuntary confession 
of his guilt. The whole scene is 
skilfully managed, and decidedly one 
of the cleverest portions of the work. 
The lady of Sir Amias now also as- 
sumes some importance in the scene 
of this romance ; the love she bears 
her husband, and the pure respect she 
pays to honour, struggle for the 
ascendancy, and as the means of 
sacrificing unto both, of saving her 
Lord, and doing no injustice to 
Rothelan, she proposes that her 
daughter Beatrice should be thrown in 
the way of the latter, in the hope that 
a reciprocal affection might be inspired 
between them, so that an honourable 
alliance may follow, connecting the 
fortunes and power of Rothelan 
and Crosby in one stem, The knight, 











who had long suffered under those 
compunctious visitings of conscience, 
that are as clouds, or ugly visions, to 
the bad man’s career, is at first in- 
clined to embrace eagerly this com- 
promising hope of his lady, but those 
vacillations of conduct so natural to 
him soon return, and the contrarie- 
ties of his character are again exhi- 
bited in the determination to which 
he arrives of maintaining his bad pre- 
eminence, and in continuing to battle 
for the wrong. It is at this period 
that a summons to attend the King in 
Council shakes his house of sands, 
and overwhelms him with apprehen- 
sions lest his views had been detected, 
and was, in the words of the author, 
“as if all he had so cherished, the 
very wealth itself, for which he had 
sacrificed his honour and peace of 
mind, were actually wrenched from 
his grasp.” But he weathers even 
this storm, and though his mind, like 
a bark upon a turbulent sea, veers 
between life and destruction, yet 
shipwreck is for awhile avoided. At 
length the ship, in which were the 
witnesses of Rothelan’s honour and 
birth, arrives; the following extracts, 
abbreviated from the very powerful 
ee of its fate, will best ex- 
plain how. 


“The Lady Albertina, with Rothelan 
and Adonijah, were among the first who 
hastened to greet her arrival, and they 
stood together nt a window to see her 
pass to the moorings at London Bridge. 

“*It is strange,’ said the lady, and 
what can it portend, that none of the 
bouis go close to her, but all you see 
suddenly suspend their oars us they ap- 
proach ber? 

“She hath had a batd voyage,’ re- 
joined Rothelan, ‘look bow dishevelled 
she is inthe cordage. Some of her top 
sails too are hanging in regs; and I can 
see, as it were, strips of green moss 
down the seams of the others. They bave 
surely been long unhanded.’ 

*Adonijah continued looking towards 
the ship, and appeared thoughtfal and 
touched with care, as be said: ‘ Her 
voyage bath been very long; all the way 
from the land of Egypt; but she was in 
Italy as she came, and her course hath 
been in the sunny days, and with the 
gracious gales of the summer}; yet is she 
like a thing of antiquity, for these signs 
of waste and deoay are as if oblivion 
were on board. They have not come of 
the winds nor of the waves.’ 

***«'The crowd on the shores,’ added the 
lady, ‘ grows silent as she passes.’ ‘ There 
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are many persons on bourd,’ said Rothe- 
lan 


“*¢ Ves,’ replied Adonijab, ‘ but only 
the man at the belm hath for some time 
moved, all the others are in idleness— 
still, still. A cold fear is crawling on my 
bones, tO see sO many persons, and 
every one monumental.’ 

“*Some of those who are looking over 
the side,’ said Rothelan, partaking in 
some degree of the Jew’s dread, ‘ 
their heads upon their breasts, and take 
po heed of any object. Look at those 
on the deck; they sit as if they were 
iudeed marble, resting on their elbows, 
like effigies on a tomb. 

‘*¢ Merciful heaven!’ cried the Lady 
Albertina, ‘what horror does she bring ?’ 

+ * * ” a 


“ Rothelan darted from his mother’s 
side, and ran towards the spot, to which, 
instead of holding onward to the moor- 
ings, it was evident the veasel was steer- 
ing to take the ground. 

‘*** Stop,’ exclaimed Rotbelan, as the 
crowd were every where hurrying from 
the scene, ‘ stop and tell me what is the 
cause of ali this?’ But they would not 
stop. He also addressed himself to 
others with no better success, ‘Turn 
back, come back,’ sg Pa said to bim, 
as be rushed against the stream of the 
crowd. 

“At length he found himself alone, 
He paused for a moment; as yet be saw 
nothing to alarm, but only the man at the 
helm, who the instant that the ship 
touched the ground, had leaped on shore, 
and was coming towards him. 

« Rothelan ran forward to meet him, in 
order to inquire how it was that all on 
board appeared so motionless; but scarcely 
had he advanced ten paces, when casting 
his eyes forward, be saw that each of 
those who were leaning over the vessel’s 
side, and resting on the deck, were dead 
men, from whose hideous anatomy, the 
skin had peeled und the flesh bad fallen, 
They had all died of the plague.”—Vol, 
2. pp. 204-5, &e. 

Although there is here some ex- 
aggeration, and also evident impro- 
babilities in this account, the scene is 
nevertheless of considerable power, 
and its extraordinary character well 
and vividly depicted. The hi of 


the great plague and its horrible 
effects which follow the description of 
this arrival of “the slow black ship,” 


discover in Mr. Galt the possession of 
much tic genius and dramatic 
capability; we have, however, no 
space for further extracts, and must 
briefly come to the conclusion of our 
analysis. , 
Among the victims to the malig. 
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nancy of-that pest, which possessed 
itself of all the armouries of death, 
were the good Lady de Crosby and 
the gentle Beatrice —whilst Sir Amias 
went murmuring every where in quest 
of the infection, but he could not die. 
The Chronicler now leaps again over 
the boundaries and wonders of many 
years, and the act of Sir Amias’ 
tragedy of wrong now rapidly ap- 
proaches to consummation, and the 
curtain is about to drop, as the Jew 
would say, upon his ambitions and 
his vanities. One Hubert Neville, 
the ready instrument of his early 
crimes, returas suddenly and unex- 
pectedly from a bondage of many 
years, penitent, and witha resolution 
of making expiation, by a confession 
of the ills he had caused. Han- 
slap also, angered that his patron 
had not on some occasions dealt 
more confidentially with him, pre- 
pares to act upon the principle of 
“ charity begins at home,” and the 
wretched Sir Amias, finding his good 
name blighted, his crimes set in the 
note-book of the world, his deceits 
discovered, and his effronteries de- 
ased—unable, too, longer to endure 
the “ ills he had,” in a moment of 
reckless desperation falls “upon his 
own sword, and “ flies to others 
which he knew not of.” The “widow” 
is restored to her tair fame, the “ or- 
phan” obtains his inheritance, and 
the Jew is taken to the bosom of his 
fathers, bequeathing, ere he shuts his 
eyes upon the world, much monies 
and many blessings upon those he 
had so ardently, so disinterestedly, 
and so nobly cherished and protected. 
In the early part of this article we 
expressed our dislike of that portion 
of the work which may be termed 
entirely digressive from the fortunes 
of the family of Rothelan ; we do, 
therefore, but justice to Mr. Galt, in 
admitting, that where those fortunes 
employ his pen, he has succeeded in 
creating an interest to a very Consi- 
derable extent; and yet, as fur as the 
hero is concerned, but little of this 
arises ; for his long scholarship in 
forage soldiership, and petty border 
achievements, with Sir Gabriel de 
Glour, produces nothing we could 
wish to remember. It is in those 
scenes Adonijah and Sir Amias de 
Crosby, and sometimes Ralph Hans- 
Jap, a character of some novelty, 
of doubtful consistency, ‘are 
engaged, that the pages of Rothelan 


may be said to be “ weil-graced;” 
our “ eyes are idly bent” upon much 
that is pot of akin to them. 

There is nothing, besides Adonijah 
in the point of character that will 
exist beyond the day—there are no 
Micah Balwidders, nor ladies of 
Grippy, nor Betty Bodles, nor Ana- 
ples o? Dumblane—Sir Amias is the 
old cruel uncle—of the “ Children 
in the Wood” style, or a Richard the 
Third, stepping deeper and deeper 
in woe to maintain his crime-obtained 
ambition— Rothelan but of secondary 
importance—and the Lady Crosby 
and her daughters were sketches, 
which the Author, it may be, con- 
ceived well at first, but distrusted the 
power of his ‘pencil to attempt the 
filling up. How very lame is the in- 
consistent love story of the Lady 
Blanche with Rothelan aiter the 
clever little bit of a like version in 
which the pure-minded Beatrice is the 
heroine. But Adonijah will be re- 
membered, tor a little he will be a 
favourite; it is natural for human 
nature to love those that sympathise 
with its woes and its misfortunes, and 
when that one is of a race that the 
world, the prejudiced part of it, cast 
its rancour and spite upon, the atfec- 
tion will be stronger. The popularity 
of Mr. Galt’s hero will arise from 
these causes, and Adonijah will exist 
in our memories, for that, with much 
of the cunning and character of his 
tribe, he can yet practice the affec- 
tions and the behaviour of a man 
with the duties and the humanities of 
a Christian. 

There are three other tales in the 
work of considerable interest—these 
we bequeath unmutilated to the peru- 
sal of those who, like ourselves, deem 
such companionship delightful with 
the wassel bowls and the blazing 
hearths of the season—and we now, 
accordingly once more take leave of 
an indefatigable author, by assuring 
him that, although we might very 
readily have dispensed with many of 
his chapters employed on “ The 
English Histories,” so pleased are we 
with those devoted to the “ traits 
and trials” of Rothelan, that we are 
content, without railing, to endure 
the “weary and stale” banquet of 
the one course, to feast upon the pro- 
fitable and pleasant—agamn to quote 
our favourite the Jew—* harmontes 
and pleasantries” of the other. 
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t'niversal Stenogiaphy; or, a New, 
Easy, and Practical Nystem of 
Short-hand ; by William Harding, 
12mo. pp. 36. London, 1824. 


THE critic's office is at no time a 
very thank{ul one, but he is placed in 
more than ordinary danger, when the 
task is imposed upon him of reviewing 
a work, which, ere it goes to press, 
has received the highest commenda- 
tions from his contemporaries. If, 
vader these circumstances, he should 
condemn the work, he is naturally ac- 
cused of arrogance in venturing to dif- 
fer from so many brother critics, and 
a whole hornets’ nest is raised about 
his ears. If, on the contrary, his con- 
science prompts him to commend the 
work, the ground of praise is already 
occupied, and he must say what has 
been already said, or he must display 
a critical acumen in discovering qua- 
lities which have escaped all preceding 
reviewers, 

We have all these difficulties to con- 
tend with in the present instance; for 
the work before us not only contains 
commendatory extracts from six peri- 
odical publications, but it also con- 
tains a letter from some redoubtable 
stenographer vowing vengeance against 
some unfortunate wight of a critic, 
who has ventured to pronounce this 
production of Mr. Harding to be a 
very bad one, 

This terrific letter on the one hand, 
and the host of panegyrists on the 
other. are calculated to alarm us; but, 
notwithstanding our tremor, we cane 
not desert our post of honour, and be- 
tray our duty to the public; we must, 
therefore, pronounce Mr. Harding's 
Stenography to be, not what he pro- 
fesses it to be, “ new, easy, and prac- 
tical,” but, on the contrary, incom- 
plete, imperfect, and useless. 

There is no fraud practised in Lon- 
don so impudent and barefaced as the 
professions made to the public by 
teachers of Stenography. We have a 
set of men in different parts of the 
inetropolis who advertise and placard 
their assurances of teaching this art 
in some half a dozen lessons, and in 
the space of a few weeks. This is, in 
the very nature of things, an absolute 
impossibility. The art requires no 
comprehension, but merely practice, 
aud it is perlectly impessivle to ac- 
quire it for any practical. purposes, 
even in twenty times fhe period in 
E. M February, 1925. 
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whrch these impudent impostors pro- 
fess to teach it. 

Mr. Harding putts himself and his 
work off in an immoderate mauner, 
and remembering, we suppose, the 
laudari a laudato, he does not scruple 
to bestow his praises upon an adver- 
tising teacher of the art. 

Mr. Harding's work is crude, undi- 
gested, impericct, and incomplete ; it 
contains nothing that we can discover 
that is not to be found in preceding 
works upon the same subject: his 
matier is badly arranged, his precepts 
are expressed without elegance or art, 
and sometimes contain violations of 
syntax, and faults against the most 
common rules of composition. Some 
of the information contained in this 
volume must, we are confident, be 
new to every body; thus, the author 
tells us, that ‘* the English /anguage 
(alphabet) consists of twenty-six 
letters;" that Stenography, as prac 
tised by the Romans, “ was not 
founded upon any established prine 
ciples,” &c. 

But the work in question is totally 
useless, for it is, by the author's own 
confession, a mere modification of 
Mr. Taylor's system, and which has 
already been modified by Dr. Mavor 
with complete success. 

The two systems of Stenography 
that divide the markcts are Mavor's and 
Gurney'’s. Of the latter system, we 
should say that it is rather iucompiete 
thani mpertect. As far as the system 
goes, it is excellent; but the author 
being a man of no education, was ig- 
norant of the analysis and etymo- 
logy of words, and hence have arisen 
all the deficiencies of his system. 
These defects have been supplied by 
Dr. Mavor, whose work has nearly su- 
perseded the necessity of future pub. 
lications. 

It would perp'ex the most ingenious 
artist or scholar to invent an art less 
adapted to its objects than our present 
system of writing. There is little con- 
cordance between the sounds of the 
voice and the characters intended to 
represent them. Some simple sounds 
are expressed by more than one charac- 
ter, others have no character at all to 
represent them; some leiters express 
four different sounds; some diphe 
thongs express even seven; so that it 
is utterly impossible to read our lan- 

uage except by rote, like a parrot. 
Fo this di culty mut be added the 
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uncertain and multifarious laws of the 
primary, the secondary, and termina- 
tional accents, with the capricious ef- 
fects of accentuation upon the penul- 
timate and antepenultimate syllables ; 
and after these obstacles are overcome, 
we have to study the effects of quan- 
tity upon unaccented syllables, with 
some thousand anomalies which have 
arisen from caprice, accident, pedan- 
try, ignorance, or from a deference to 
etymology. For these reasons, ortho- 
graphy is an extremely difficult study, 
and requires a very peculiar disposi- 
tion and capacity to attain it; it isa 
science perhaps as little studied as any 
without exception, even the best of 
philologists being content to rely im- 
at upon the dicta of Sheridan, 
ares, or Walker. 

If, to the difficulties we have been 
enumerating, we add the needlessly 
long and complex forms of the cha- 
racters in the alphabet, we shall see 
the necessity both of approximating 
orthography to the sounds of words, 
and of simplifying the forms of the 
alphabetical characters. The attain- 
ment of a consummation so devoutly 
to be wished may depend upon the 
accidental contingency of some able 
scholar devoting himself to this ob- 
ject, but until that desideratum be 
accomplished, the greatest benefits 
that could be conferred on students of 
both sexes, and of every description, 
would be to introduce an easy system 
of short-hand. 

All writers upon this subject have 
Jevoted their attention to Stenography 
as an art to be used in taking down 
speeches, but rapidity and legibility 
are in the inverse ratio to each other, 
and the art which is applicable to such 
& purpose requires so much study to 
decipher, that it is totally useless to 
the generality of students, or to the 
purposes of literature. Thus a rapid 
system must exclude _intersyllabic 
vowels; but, these excluded, the art is 
useless in representing foreign, obso- 
lete, unusual, technical, and scientific 
terms. It is obvious, therefore, that 
a system, to be extensively adopted, 
must contain, as far as vowels are con- 
cerned, two alphabets, or must lose 
the benefit of representing prepository 


‘and terminational vowels by the dot, 


orcotoma, which are inapplicable in 


“the middle of a word, Tt is this de- 
ficiency alone which renders Dr, Ma- 
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vor's system of such diminished utility 
in the study. 

Asystem of Stenography for the 
purposes of literature should be adapt- 
ed to the analysis of the human voice, 
Thus it ought to have thirty-six cha. 
racters: fourteen to represent vowel 
sounds, and twenty-two to represent 
the sounds of the consonants. Thus 
every elementary sound of the human 
voice would have its specific and dis. 
tinct characters. These characters 
should be as simple as possible, and 
words should be spelt as they are pro- 
nounced, omitting all vowel and diph- 
thongal sounds in words of easy pe- 
rusal, 

To this alphabet, should be added 
arbitrary figures for all prepository and 
terminational additions to the roots 
of words, and thus would be consti- 
tuted a system of writing which would 
answer every purpose of literatuie, or 
science, which would in every study 
save an infinity of labour, and in time, 
perhaps, supersede the ordinary me- 
thod of writing. We believe that a 
system upon these principles is now 
preparing, by a gentleman who has 
had some experience of short-hand, 
both in its application to reporting, 
and to the pursuits of literature. 

But it might be highly useful if the 
conductors of seminaries, and if 
tutors of every description, were to 
make their scholars practise the use of 
arbitrary characters for the prepositions 
and terminations of compound words. 
How immense would be the saving of 
time now occupied in useless tran- 
scribing, which, if saved from this 
mechanical employment, might be 
used in the acquisition of invaluable 
knowledge. 

A dot, or two dots, placed longi- 
tudinally, perpendicularly, or diagon- 
ally; a comma inclining to the right 


‘or left, or two commas inclining either 


way, and placed in the same manner 
as the dots; or, a stroke placed long- 
tudinally, perpendicularly, or diagon- 
ally, inclining to the right or left; or 
a curve with the convex side upwards, 
downwards, or to the right or left ; or 
an 0, or full circle, would form all the 
marks from which characters for pre- 

sitory and terminatioual syllables or 


‘words could be selected. These must 


be applied to the ends or beginnings 


‘ of words, not joined’to the words, and 


placed at-the top, iniddfe,’ or bottom 









































of the line. The prepositions to be 
abbreviated would be, abs, ebs, anti, 
ante, con, contra, contri, counter, cir- 
cum, dis, disin, disen, discom, hyper, 
hypo, magni, multi, omni, pre, preter, 
post, re, recom, recor, Sails, super, 
trans, extra. The termination would 
be, able, ible, flict, full, ference, less, 
ness, meat, cion, fion, sion, with the 
preceding vowel, fions, cions, sions, 
with the preceding vowel, ings, stract, 
strict, struct, and ward, 

The scholar might adopt any num- 
ber of these, according to his capacity, 
inclination, or hecessity, remembering 
that they are to be adopied by degrees, 
and slowly, but that every such adop- 
tion will, in the course of his life, save 
lua much time and trouble, It is this 
saving of labour that will often induce 
a person to acquire knowledge that he 
otherwise would not have acquired, 
and to do many useful things which he 
would not otherwise have done. 

The application of these data is easy 
to the meanest capacity, and their 
yreat utility and facility of application 
way have the eilect of removing the 
mischievous prejudices which many 
persons have entertained against learn- 
ing short-hand, from the labour of 
wading through a whole system, or 
irom the frauds practised upon thew by 
the impostors who pretend to teach 
the art with such miraculous rapidity, 





Sime Account of the Life of Richard 
Wilson, Esq. R. A, with testimo- 
nials to his Genius and Memory, 
and Remarks on his Landscapes. 
To which are added, various Ob- 
servalions respecting the pleasure 
and advantages to be derived from 
the Study of Nature and the Fine 
Arts. Collected and arranged by 
T, Wright, Esq. 4to. London. 
THE work before us, besides con- 

taining a long and interesting life of 

Wilson, embellished with an elegantly 

executed portrait of that celebrated 

andscape painter, is stocked with so 
much useful anecdote and information, 
connected with the Fine Arts, that we 
must suppose it to be already in the 
possession of all who feel any share of 
iMterest in the pursuit of those polite 
studies, Our space will allow us to 
give but two or three anecdotes of this 

_ Strat painter, of whom, it is regretted, 

t00 ttle has been known; but we 

afball, accompany them.,with some 
particulars respecting the palette, and 
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process adopted by him, which we 
have no doubt will be acceptable to 
both the student and professor of his 
art, 


“ As every anecdote respecting so dis- 
tinguished a character cannot but be in- 
teresting, I shall mention a circumstance 
relating to him, as I received it from Miss 
Garnons of Colomondie. In the grounds 
belonging to this place, at some distance 
from the house, was a large stone, to 
which Wilson, in the latter part of his 
life, often resorted, it being a favourite 
seat with this great observer of nature. 
During his rambles, it was frequently his 
custom to be attended by a Newfoundland 
dog ; and it so happened, that one day, 
accompanied by bis faithful companion, 
the uged printer slipped from the stone 
upon which he had been seated, and 
unable to recover himself, would, in all 
likelihood, have perisued on the spot, had 
not timely assistance arrived. The saga- 
cious animal, seeing the situation of bis 
master, ran howling to the house, and 
soliciting the attention of the servants 
with significant looks, pulling at the same 
time the skirts of their clothes with bis 
teeth, directed them to the spot, and 
thus was the means of rescuing bis help- 
less master from a situation of consider- 
able dunger. 

. . . * 

‘In a small publication, printed at 
Manchester, entitled ‘ Carey’s Thoughts,’ 
may be found the following anecdotes. 
* Wilson was liberal to his brother artists, 
and reverenced the powers of Wright of 
Derby highly, with whom he was inti- 
mate. The latter artist estimated highly 
the abilities of Wilson, and whenever be 
was in London, rarely failed to visit bis 
great, but amicable rival. In conversing 
familiarly one day, upon the subject of 
their art, Wright proposed to exchange 
one of his pictures for one of Wilson’s; 
the latter assented with the eusy con- 
sciousness of his own particular excel- 
lence, as distinguished from the particular 
excellence of his friend; ‘ With all my 
heart, Wright,—I’ll give you air, and 
you'll give me fire.’ It is known that 
in aérial effect Wilson considered himself 
above every rival; and the proposal of 
Wright may be supposed to imply, on his 
part,an ingenuous acknowledgment of Wil- 
sun’s superiority in this particular. I have 
never heard that Wilson imitated Wright, 
but we know that Wright, avowedly, imi- 
tated Wilson; and, in such instances, 
reached his glow aud aérial effect to ad- 
miration.” Itis also related, as from un- 
questionable authority, that when Wilson 
was painting the Ceyx and Alcyone, he 
consulted the broken surface, and rich 
hues of a large decayed cheese, for ideas 
of form and colour. It is said, also, that 
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Gainsborough modelled a landscape of 
moss, clay, stones, pieces of coul and tin, 
from which he fancied that be derived 
assisinnce. 

‘A late traveller, in his description of 
the waterfall of Terni, in Italy, mentions 
the following anecdote of Wilson. ‘The 
cascade,’ he observes, ‘hus often been 
described, but, perhaps, no description 
ean give a more lively idea of the impres- 
sion which the first sight of it makes upon 
the spectator, than the exclamation of 
Wilson the painter, overheard by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, who happened to be cn 
the spot. Wilson stood for a moment in 
speechless admiration, and then broke out 
with, * Well done water, by G—!’” 

* One day, while Wilson was sketching 
on Hampstead Heath, at rather a late 
hour in the afternoon, he was accosted by 
8 couple of tellows of very suspicious ap- 
pearance, who, in a rough and threatening 
manner, asked him what he was about; 
to this demand Wilson, who had littie 
dvubt of their intention of robbing him, 
very coolly replied, that he was making 
drawings for the support of his wile and 
family. ‘And how much,’ demanded 
one of the men, ‘can you get for such 
drawings?’—*‘ I sell them ata shilling a 
piece,’ answered Wilson. This reply, 
from a person having but a mean ap- 
penrance, and who, at the best of times, 
was but shabbily dressed, induced the 
footpads to walk away, without further 
molestation. Thus, tbe artist, by his 
presence of mind, and ingenuity, saved 
himself from what might possibly, under 
other circumstances, have proved to him 
a very serious affair. 

** Respecting the palette, and the pro- 
cess adopted by Wilson, some particulars 
have been communicated to me by a friend, 
derived, as he informs me, froma very 
authentic source. According to this 
statement, the colours used by Wilson 
were white, Naples yellow, vermilion, 
light ochre, brown ochre, dark or Roman 
ochre, lake, yellow lake, lamp black, 
Prussian blue, ultramarine, burnt terra di 
Sienna. 

** Wilson dend-coloured in avery broad 
simple manner, giving a faint idea of the 
effect and colour intended, but without 
any very bright light or strong dark ; 

wite flat, and no handling whatever; 

e shadows on the foreground thin and 
clear; air tint prevailing. 

*€ When periectly dry, be went over it 
@ second time, heightening every part 
with colour, and deepening the shadows, 
but still brown, free, loose, and flat, and 
left im a state for finishing; the half tints 
laid in without high lights. The third 
time, be nitered what was necessary in the 
masses of tint, adding all the necessary 
@barpness and 40 the different 
nbjects, end thep gave -the fininh to his 
piotare., 


Australia: with other Poems. 


“ His great care was fo bring up ell 
the parts of bis picture together, and vot 
to finish one part before another, so that 
his picture should not, as the painters 
term it, run away with him, and thet 
while working in one part, be should in. 
troduce that colour into other parts where 
it suited, or to lower the tone fit to make 
it suit, that the different parts might keep 
compny with each other. 

“ His air tint was blue, burnt ochre, 
and light red, sometimes a little vermil- 
ion, and in other cases, he made his air 
tint of the lukes and blue; with the Inkes 
he made his glazing tints on the fore- 
ground very rich and warm, and of their 
full foree; but all this was moderated by 
the tints which he laid on the glazings. If 
any pert wus hard, he restored it by 
scumbline the air tint, suited to the dis- 
tunce of the part over it, and then added 
the finishing touches and sharpness, to pre. 
ventits being smoky crmealy. A magylph, 
or majellup, of linseed oil and mastic 
varnish, in which the latter predominated, 
was his usual vebicle, and an oyster- 
shell served him to contain it. He dead- 
coloured with Prussian blue, but always 
finished the sky and distance with ultra. 
murine; for it was his opinion that no 
other biue could give the beautiful effect 
of air. 

* For the chief of the above particnlars 
respecting the colours and the process 
used by Wilson, I stand indebted to my 
much valued friend and feliow-traveller, 
Sir William Pilkington, Bart,, a lover of 
the art, possessing at the same time refine- 
ment of taste, and a_ practical knowledge 
such as few umateurs can boast. To bim 
they were communicated by a gentleman 
who received them from the Iate- Mr. 
Farrington, a pupil of Wilson,—an aatho- 
rity not to be disputed.” 





Australia; with other Poems. By 
Thomas Kx. Hervey. Second Edi- 
tion. London and Edinburgh. 


Tuts beautiful little volume is from 
the pen of a young poet, who is 
coming very rapidly into notice. The 
principal poem in it, “ Australia,” 
has for its subject, those vast tracts 
of country lately discovered in the 
Pacific, Indian, and Southern Oceans; 
so far as they are included between the 
boundaries marked out by ‘the presi- 
dent De Brosses, and adopted’ by 
Pinkerton, for that division of the 
whole called Australasia. This poem 
is executed in a very bold and mas- 
terly manner, and how far the minor 
pieces evince an equal share of merit, 
the following, as being a “tolerable 
specimén of the whola, may perhaps 
cuficientiv tetify. ~~~ ~~ 





TO A YOUNG LADY. 
WITH A WREATH OF FLOWERS. 


“ ForGet me not—forget me not! 

But let these little simple flowers 

Remind thee of his lonely lot, 

Who loved thee in life’s purer hours, 

When hearts and hopes where ballowed 
things, 

Ere gladness broke the lyre she brought ;— 

Then ob! when shivered al) its strings, 

Forget me not— forget me not! 


We met, ere yet the world had come 
To wither up the springs of truth, 

Amid the holy joys of home, 

And in the first warm blush of youth ; 
We parted, as they never part 

Whose tears are doomed to be forgot,— 
Oh! by that agony of heart, 

Forget me not—forget me not! 


Thine eye must watch these flowrets fade, 

Thy soul itsidols melt away, 

But oh! when friends and flowers lie 

dead, 

Love can embalm them in decay ; 

And, when thy spirit sighs along 

The shadowy scenes of hoarded thought, 

Ob! listen to its pleading song,— 

Forget me not—forget nie net!” 

The Scrap Book; A Collection of 
Amusing Pieces in Prose and 
Verse, with an Introduction, and 
occasional Remarks and Contribu- 
tions. By John M*Diarmid. 
Vol. If. Second Edition. Edin- 
burgh and London. 


A COMPILER can very often evince 
as much taste in the discharge of lis 
duty as an original writer can in his. 
To select a beautiful piece from a 
work where all is not beautiful, or 
cull the best from among what is ad- 
mirable, is a task, though trivial it 
may appear to some, not to be per- 
formed but by him whom nature has 
endowed with no inconsiderable share 
of innate genius and talent, That 
Mr. M‘Diarmid has sufficiently shewn 
himself to be an able compiler, cannot 
now be doubted by any one ac- 
quainted with the first volume of the 
Scrap Book, or the repute in which it 
has been held, and that it still con- 
tinues to hold, as a book of great ac- 
quisition to both the school and the 
library. ‘The second volume, how- 
ever, seems im consequence of its 

reat merits as a compilation, and the 

ttering reception it has already re- 
ceived, not to promise less for Mr. 
~-M'Diarmid than its predecessor. The 
Pretes are as uenal, descriptive, nar- 
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rative, didactic, bumorous, and mis- 
cellaneous, and irom the pens of our 
most celebrated living prose writers 
and poets, accompan‘ed by a very 
considerable share of original matter, 
from the ingenions editor himself, 
We shall give a short tale from the 
latter source, which may be sufficient 
to prove to our readers, that Mr. 
M‘Diarmid is not only calculated to 
amuse the public as compiler, but 
also as an author when he pleases to 
vary his station. 


*“ SCENERY OF THE GLENKENS, 
AND SINGULAR ANECDOTE, 


* Thousands, we believe, have visited 
the Glenkens, a district which has been 
described as the * Grampians of Gallo- 
way,’ and which is alike celebrated for 
the wild grandeur of its scenery, and the 
feudal power and exploits of the noble 
house of Kenmure, In summer and 
autumn this interesting district presents a 
most inviting prospect, whether to the 
sportsman or more contemplative visitor, 
with its fine amphitheatre of hills, amidst 
which the Scottish eagle still fixes his 
eyrie, and boundless slopes of the love- 
liest heather, where even the patient 
sheep finds but a scanty meal, and of 
which the black-cock and moorfowl, the 
plover and curlew, appear to be the sole 
occupants, Inthe fore-ground, the spec- 
tutor has the broud and beautiful expanse 
of the Ken; here hurrying along with 
the rapidity of a mountain-stream, and 
there settling into the quiet tranquillity 
of an extensive lake ; at one place wash- 
ing the granite base of Laurin, and at 
another, nourishing the luxuriant reeds 
near Kenmure Castle, where the teal 
and the wilt duck, the coot and the 
heron, enjoy a little world of their own, 
and hardly seem to look upon man as an 
enemy. The time-worn towers of the 
castle, too, peering from an avenue of 
limes, or more veteran clump of onks, 
every one of which might stand for a 
patriarch among trees, immediately carry 
the mind back to those unsettled yet ro- 
muntic times, when a mother frequently 
presented her son with his spurts, to re- 
mind him that her larder was empty; 
and when the fosse and the donjon-keep, 
the drawbridge and the warder, supplied 
nll the purposes of a modern police. Nor 
is it only in summer or autumn that the 
Glenkens afford a rich treat to the ad- 
mirers of mountain-scenery, In winter, 
too, when the new-fallen snow levels 
all the features of an ordinary landscape, 
it is delightlul to see the farmers and 
shepberds. hurrying with their curling- 
stones to the veighbouring locb or river, 
aod forzriting a! the evils of hit” rents 
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and falling markets in an anxiety to dis- 
tinguish themselves in Us maniy sport. 
And on Sundays, it is still more inte- 
resting to see U's same individuals gather. 
ing round the poreb of the pareh-church, 
and kicking, as they enter, the frozen 
snowballs from their pouderous shoes ; 
while the far-oll shepherd, whose compass 
is the warning bell, is seen muanfully 
climbing the trackless bill, and pausing 
at intervals to cateh another sound of 
that tuneiess instrument, which miylit now 
plead ihe neyer-failing apology of better 
musicians, and appeal to the hooded 
belfry as a sufficieat excuse for its in- 
creased hoarseness. At this season of 
the year, we are told the situation of a 
country clergyman is far feem being a 
sinecure ; and, in thinly-peopted di,triets, 
it is BO UNCOMMON circumstance for a 
pastor to be called on to christen a 
child probably at the distance of ten or 
fikeen miles. Upon the necessity of 
early baptisin the Scottish peasantry are 
well known to cherish pecuiiar votions 5 
avd, connected with this subject, we 
have an anecdote to relate, which will 
hardly be credited, eithough it was com- 
municated to us by a most respectable 
gentleman, and may be relied ou as per- 
feetly authentic. 

** A good many years ago, the former 
incumbent of the parish of Parton being 
confined to bis room, ove of bis more 
distant patishioners, who had just ‘ re- 
ceived an addition to his family,’ found 
Limself under the necessity of transporting 
the young stranger to the residence of 
the minister. The snow lay thick on the 
ground at the time, but the on-fall had 
ceased ; the air, alihough cold, was clear 
and bracing; the surface of the flaky 
expanse, which stretched on every side, 
being slightly touched with frost, acted 
usa huge reflector to the level beams of 
the sun, and altogether the weather was 
remarkably fine for the season. Under 
these circumstances, the father of the 
child in question set out for the manse of 
Parton, accompanied by two female 
friends, who, to lessen the fatigue of 
travelling were directed to keep close ip 
the track or wake of their brawny guide, 
To guard against the effocts of cold, the 
little stranger was wrapped in almost as 
many folds as an Egyptian mummy, and, 
in the first instance, committed to the 
care of the elder gossip; but the women 
at lengib beginning to appear tired, the 
farmer insisted upon relieving them of 
the child, which be placed ‘ cannily’ 
wader bis arm, and covered it with the 
folds of his plaid; and, being rather of 
an absent turn of mind, be proceeded at a 
pace that would have done no discredit to 
* Dominie Sampson.’ In this way he 
gained rapidly upov his feebler com- 
panions, und in bis great anxiety to carry 





the infant soft and easy, actually allowed 
it to ship through the buge mound. of 
buckiings with which it was surrounded, 
These bucklings, bowever, still stuck 
fast under the farmer’s arm, and his 
hands being numbed with cold, he beld 
on bis way, never once suspecting that 
bis burden hud become lighter. Arrived 
at the minister’s parlour, the mistress of 
the house kindly proposed to warm the 
infant uotil the women arrived, and was 
proceeding to pertorm this office, when 
she all at once exclaimed, ‘ My Ged! 
where is the child?” This exclamation, 
so sudden and unexpected, tlrew the 
whole house into confusion 5 the minister 
lorgetting his rheumatism, started to bis 
feet like a youth of fifteen, while the 
honest farmer gasping for breath, and 
trembling in every lim), looked like a 
man who had seen an apparition, on dis- 
covering that, in place of a healthy bube, 
he carried only a * bundie of duds.’ The 
present, however, was not a moment for 
explanation, and, without saying @ single 
word, be flew out of the house, with the 
intention of retracing his steps! but he 
had not proceeded far when he was met 
by his female friends, who bad forvunately 
pieced up their litt'e charge, and which, 
although be with cold, was found to 
have sustained no material injury fron 
being cradled for a few minutes on an 
element as pure and stainless as its own 
Virgin-breast. It is almost needless to 
add, that the party returned to the manse 
in the highest spirits; and that the worthy 
clergyman, iu performing the usual 
ceremony, failed not to advert to this 
miraculous deliverance, und to recom- 
mend the jiitle innocent to the especial 
care and protection of «hat Being who 
‘ tempers the wind to the shorn lamb.’ ” 


A short Ertract from the Life of 
General Mina, pablished by himself. 
—Spanish and English. London. 


Tuer great part which General Mina 
has of late taken in the world both as 
a renowned politician and hero, 
renders a detail of his career, as writ- 
ten by himself, a work capable of excit- 
ing no common share of interest. The 
sketch before“us, however, is stated to 
be but a brief extract from the history 
of the campaigns of this great man, 
at which work we understand he is at 
present engaged ; we have,no doubt, 
notwithstanding, but the present. will 
be found singularly interesting, and 
that the continental student will also 
receive it as a work of great utility, in 
his study of the Spanish language. — 
But there is one circumstance con- 
nected with this book which must 


















































render it as welcome to the man of 
feeling and charity, as its details are 
agreeable to every lover of freedom ; 
it is, that the produce of its sale is 
destined for the relief of the unfor- 
tuna‘e Spanish refugees. Our readers 
may be able to form some idea of 
what General Mina’s sufferings and 
dangers often were, when they bave 
read the following brief detail of his 
retreat from Nuria :-— 


“ The retreat from Nuria in the middle 
of June would atleast have been memo- 
rable, bad pot an unheard of tempest which 
Occurred on the morning of the 14th, 
in the highest and most snowy part of 
Cataluna, raising a terrible hurricane, and 
destroying all traces of a road, caused the 
separation of my column, the loss of one- 
half of it, who were surrounded by greut 
Numbers of French troops and of the 
factious, and made prisoners after an ob- 
stinate resistance, and several falls to my- 
self, wiich burt my breast considerably, 
and almost deprived me of the use of one 
of my legs. Notwithstanding, by.dint of 
marching without halting, for 33 hours, 
pursued and attacked by ten times my 
numbers, Iwas enabled to save the 
remainder, and to arrive on the 15th, at 
12 o’clock at night, at the Seu de Urgel, 

“€ T should have been speedily and inevi- 
tably besieged in this fortress, had I not, 
in order to avoid it, resolved to exchange 
the disabled men whom [ had brought 
with me for others of the garrison, to 
leave the place on the 10th at break of 
day, and notwithstanding all my hurts, to 
make my way to Barcelona, which IL en- 
tered on the Sth of July in aimost a dying 
Stale. 

* Deprived at that time of many of 
ny brave companions in arms, who 
were either killed or made prisoners, and 
stretched on a bed with very faint bopes 
of life, T had to contend for four months 
with the scundalous conduct of those who 
disputed the command among themselves, 
believing that I was dead, or the inexcus- 
able behaviour of those who disobeyed 
my orders, ] will not at present say with 
what motive ;—with the baseness of a 
aumber of. those who abandoned their 
ranks, the infumy of others who caused 
ihe fortified places to be given up to the 
foreigner ; with (he strength of the enemy 
without, and bis manesovres and intrigues 
Within ; with the enthusiasm of some and 
the dejection of others ; and lastly, with 
the mostingent and absolute want. A 
iéw more examples made during these 
four meonihs, of persons ef the bigher 
Class, would have. been equally just and 
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suluiniy : the evil lay iu this, that some- 
times things were concenled from me, or 
Misrepresented to me, on account o! the 
Critical state of my health, and at otber 
times it prevented me from doing what I 
ought. 

** Nevertheless, by constancy and 
firmness in the critical emergencies, the 
terrible conjuncturesin which I was placed, 
I surmounted every difficulty: 1 directed 
five sallies from the city, by laud; 1 
cauved a debarkation to be made on the 
beach of Mongat, which would have 
produced important results, if the fortune 
ofurms had not been already adverse, 
near Figueras; and I flatter mvself, that 
the public tranquillity, liberty, and na- 
tional independence, were preserved un- 
der my command to the last extremity. 

“The forces of which my Army was 
composed never amounted to 21,000 men. 
Only to garrison the ten strong places in 
Cataluna (of which two are of the Ist 
Class) requires 25,000 men ; so ihat 
keeping some of them with only halfa 
garvison, the greater part with two- 
thirds, and scarcely one with its full com-. 
plement, there only remained for me to 
act in the field with the 6000 men 
before-mentioned, though they always 
formed nomivally four, five, and even six 
Divisions. The smallness of these gar- 
risons, on the other hand, did not admit of 
their making any but very small sallies, 
the contrary of which would have been 
convenieut in many instances,’’ 


The Londow Stage. Sherwood and 
Co. London, 1825. 


THe typographical elegance and 
accuracy of this edition of our acting 
dramas, are equalled only by its 
astonishing cheapness, which is such, 
that in many instances, an expendi- 
ture of three pence will supply the 
purchaser with twenty pages of first 
rate dramatic poetry, printed closely 
and beautifully, upon fair and fine 
paper, and illustrated with a wood 
engraving in the first style of the art. 
When the number contains two pieces, 
a second embellishment is added; and 
at the completion of the volume, a 
fancy title page and copper plate 
frontispiece are given gratis,—the 
latter containing several excellent 
portraits of our chief performers,—so 
that un the whole, this reprint is, in 
point of price and value, far prefer- 
able to any that this wonderful age of 
type and metal has produced. 
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Axp MENTOR ON TRE ISLAND op 


CALYPsoO, Arter West.—/ Concluded f om our last.) 


The courses of flowing and firmly 
cut lines, which were called for in the 
draperies and the shadows of the 
flesh, Mr. Robinson has ably blended 
with the stippled-work of the carna- 
tion tints; so that the figures, speak- 
ing of them in the aggregrate, stand 
forth with as much of bold brightness 
as is at the same time compatible 
with the delicacy of female beauty, 
and with the vigour of style which 
pervades the landscape; concerning 
which we shall now offer a tew ob- 
servations. 

The clouds which the thunder has 
spared, as they subside toward the 
horizon, form a fine broad mass of 
middle tint, over which the engraver 
has spread a judicious haze, so as to 
— and bring forth with adequate 
eclat, the figures, and that principal 
breadth of light which falls on the 
part of the landscape where the 
waves break on the beach, and gleams 
across the goddess and her jocund 
train. The trees are with great judg- 
ment blended into this airy haziness, 
which must have been an arduous 
task to accomplish, and have required 
the hand and eye of a veteran artist: 
for to tone an extended clump of 
trees, whose foliage was so definite, 
hard, and partially black, as were 
those of the present plate, and to 
convert them into a suitable back 
ground to figures of no larger dimen- 
sions than those of Calypso and her 
nymphs, is attended with difficulties 
which ought to be known, (as well as 
those of executing certain labours of 
the violin and piano-forte,) and which 
few unprofessional eyes can duly 
appreciate. 

e violence of the storm is over; 
but the heavens are scarcely yet silent, 
or “the bold winds speechless :” 
and the trees; the tackle of the 
stranded ship, and all the more loft 
objects of the composition, are still 
obedient to the blast. In specifying 
the details of the foliage of these 
trees, Mr. Emes has been somewhat 
over precise and particular for the 


distance at which the trees are rooted’ 
for the situations and dimensions of 
the intervening figures, and for the 
sublimnity of the occasion. Among 
them we distinguish the Weymouth 
pine, the orange, the mountain ash, 
and the vine clustering with fruit; 
which is almost more of particularity 
than is consistent with the pictorial 
demands of the occasion, or than we 
ought to be made acquainted with. 
Middiman, aware of these circum- 
stances, has done what remained 
practicable, in the way of softening 
down and generalising these localities, 
and of melting away a certain formal 
obtrusiveness in the mode of growth 
of their foliage, which is seen in the 
etching, and which indeed is also to 
be seen in the original picture. 

The execution of the agitated sea, 
both where the water is liquid and 
billowy, and where it is broken into 
surf, will not bear too close a compari- 
son with that of Woollett’s “ Fishery,” 
or his “ Ceyx and Alcyone:” but 
the defect (to use an ordinary ex- 
pression) was “bred in the bone.” 
As those who have seen the state in 
which Mr. Middiman received the 
plate must know, it was impossible 
for him to have eradicated it, without 
draining the whole. But the strand 
is bestrewed with shells, and obviously 
wet with the retiring waters. This 
last is an admissible touch of nature, 
developing the observation of an 
artist, and heightening the poetry of 
the performance, by shewing how far 
the tempest had presumed to invade 
the territory, and had retired before 
the presence, of a daughter of Ocean. 
We are compelled to add that the 
genial glow of a Mediterranean cli- 
mate—of a Greek island, the elysium 
of a goddess—is wanting in West’s 
original. This is in some degree 
remedied in the engraving ; perhaps 
as much so as remained practicable 
after the Stygian darkness which 
once overshadowed the shores of the 
president’s Ogygia, 
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DiscovERinG from the Examiner 
newspaper of February €é¢th, that we, 
through misinformation had fa/len 
into a mistake by which we intend 
the reader should understand that it 
was athing Jeneath us, and that our 
fault is not unfelt by ourselves; we 
beg leave to repeat here an apology 
which we thought it right immediately 
to circulate through the medium of 
that paper. He who would be back- 
ward knowingly to inflict an under- 
served injury, will be forward to re- 
nove an unintentional one. 


Londyn, Feb. 7; 1825. 


“Mr. Examiner.—The Reviewer 
of Artin the European Magazine, 
learning from your paper of yesterday, 
that he has been misinformed con- 
cerning Mr C. M. Westmacott’s be- 
ing the author of the hoax played off 
on Blackwood’s Magazine a_ few 
weeks since, deeply regrets the errors 


i {s. 


APOLOGY. 


into which he has been led in con- 
sequence, and will apologize for the 
same in the next number of the Eu- 
ropean, so that all who have read his 
strictures may be made acquainted 
with his mistake and his regret; which 
is the best reparation he can at pre- 
sent think of, since it entirely ex- 
onerates Mr. W. from the charges 
and animad.ersions that are therein 
set forth. It appears that Mr. W. is 
wot the hoaxer, and that the reviewer 
lias given too ready credence to the 
report that he was, for which he 
alien due shame and discredit to 
himself.” 

It is written “ A wise man maketh 
haste to forgive.” A man must be 
quite oTHER’cise who does not take 
the earliest opportunity of apologizing 
for an error committed under such 
circumstances of misinformation as 
the above. 


LITHOGRAPHY. 


Tuts word Lithography, was for- 
merly used—at first in the foreign 
Encyclopedias, and afterwards in our 
own, to express technically, the art of 
the engraver on gems. It was also 
thus used in the professional treatise 
of Nather : and the propriety of this use 
was never questioned. But, so potent 
and influential is fashion, that we sup- 
pose the word, (Lt/hoqraphy) must— 
now be conceded as its proper desig- 
nation, to the new art of drawing out 

rinting from stone, although it be 
Seis correctly applicabie to that art. 

Certain prints executed by means 
of this process, have lately made their 
appearance from the well skilled hand 
of Mr. Ricnarp Lane. They are 
chiefly after the pictures of Mr. G. S. 
Newton, and published by Dicken- 
son: though we have seen one which 
Mr. Lane has drawn immediately 
from nature and another after Gains- 
FOROUGH. 

They are all exceedingly clever. 
If genius consists in the power of en- 
larging the boundaries of an art, they 
are even entitled to this praise; for 
we have never before seen those mi- 
nute delicacies upon which the senti 
ment and expression of works of imi- 
tative art are dependent, so success- 
fully accomplished in this new mode. 
Ce M. February, 1825. 


In general, artists have imitated by 
means of it, either etched drawings in 
chalk or lead pencil, or else pen and 
ink drawings. But Mr. Lane has 
given to his prints more of the tex- 
ture of surface of stumped or crayon 
drawings, carefully wrought and ela- 
borately finished. In his lights and 
demi-tints he has been far more suc- 
cessful than his lithographical com- 
petitors either at home or on the con- 
tinent. The deeper shadows indeed 
are comparatively poor and opaque: 
black without being profound, and 
inexpressive of space. This we ap- 
prehend to be inseparable from the 
present mode of art; however, we 
shall not positively affirm so, seeing 
how much more than others, the 
artist before us has in most other re- 
spects accomplished. To one objec- 
tion of no trivia) moment, the stone 
printing seems liable; the impressions 
trom the same stone are frequently 
very unlike each other in point of 
light and shade. 

The first of Mr. Lane’s etchings in 
this way, which we shall notice, 1s the 
whole length portrait of Sarru Sa- 
worER, Sadel-bee, ina well-chosen 
attitude, and habited in the very ele- 
gant and picturesque costume of Per- 
sia, which makes our common Eng- 
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lish dress seem so unfit for all men 
but soldiers. 

This is drawn immediately from 
Natvrr, and displays considerable 
taste in the style adopted by the 
artist, as being analogous to that of 
the dress itself. The drapery is well 
cast: silky in its texture, particularly 
the under vest, which is of somewhat 
darker colour than the robe. The 
border ornament, laces, jewellery, &c. 
are executed with the utmost dex- 
terity of touch: and so is the girdle, 
and the richly hilted dagger with its 
sheath. Al! these have much of mi- 
niature merit, and are very exactly 
expressed, as well as that curling dog 
kin head dress which is peculiar to 
Persia. 

In the complexion and countenance 
of Saith Sateree, there is much of 
national character. He looks more- 
over, as if he could play a deep game 
at chess. His countenance however, 
as here rendered, somewhat belies his 
real character; for this Persian tra- 
veller, discovered much of urbanity 


ETCHINGS AFTER 


First, there is a pair of half lengths 
of very pretty girls, treated in a very 
Sir Joshua like style. Their beauty is 
of different, and almost opposite, cha- 
racters; and is the farthest of all 
things from common place. 


One is of a mirthful; the other of 


a pensive and sentimental ca-t. They 
areasort of J’ A//egro and di Pense- 
reso and might be thus entitled, al- 
though not so called by Messrs. New- 
ton and Lane. The former is what 
the French term em-don-point, with 
large dark eyes, black and abundant 
ringlets, bedecked with ribbons, a 
look of health and hilarity: and a 
hawk, dressed in its hood and jesses 
for field sport, perched on her fist, 
which with her airy dress, gives a free, 
unreserved, out-of-door look to the 


heroine. This birdly paraphernalia of 


former days is not only elegant in 
itself, but is made the vehicle of the 
following elegantly turned compli- 
ment to the young lady’s beauty, 
taken from an anonymous old ballad. 


“A merlin small she held upon her 
bande, 

With hoode and jesses gallantly be- 
dighte, 


and gentlemanly demeanour, whils: 
he remained in England. All thos: 
who were honoured with his society, 
speak of his amiability—But we rathe: 
think there is a little failure in this 
part of Mr. Lane’s performance, and 
that in aiming at the expression of 
near-sightedness, he has imparted to 
the Persian a sinister look, of which 
we have no recollection in the ori- 
ginal. 

But the sofa, and the tasty bit of 
carpet on which he stands; and, above 
all, the elegant accompaniment of the 
Hooka with its refrigirating apparatus 
of rose-water contained in a glass vase, 
are most felicitously executed, and 
are enough to set every inmate of a 
female boarding school longing for 
the luxuries of Persia: for the para- 
phernalia and apparatus are altogether 
of ‘a lady-like character. As the sha- 
dows of this print are not very deep 
toned, it is less liable than those after 
the pictures of Mr. Newton, (to which 
we shall next attend) to the objec- 
tion which we have mentioned above. 


MR. G. S. NEWTON’S. 


But littie did he neede or hoode or bande, 
Could he but gaze on ber, full safe 
were he from flighte.’’ 

The head comes off from a sky ot 
grey clouds which are very agreeably 
toned and granulated: more so they 
could not well have been, had they 
been executed by the stippling process 
on copper. Her white sleeve and 
neck-band too, with its little pendant 
heart, are beautifully worked up. 
But her cheerful countenance is the 
emphasis of the piece.—Here sit em- 


bowered. 


* Jest and youthful jollity; 

Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 

Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles, 

Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek, 

And love to live in dimple sleek. 

The companion to the above, is 
another young lady of a more serious 
and sensitive, and perhaps, romantic 
turn; seen en profile, resting her chin 
on her right hand and arm, and in 
the act of reading poetry. She ts 
cloaked in dark drapery; sits out of 
doors in a sylvan country, and in a 
contemplative attitude, which reminds 
us of a certain portrait (if we rightly 
remember, of the beautiful and cele- 












































brated Mrs. Robinson) by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. 

The lady has that unequivocal cha- 
racter of sensibility which so often 
leads the soul to love. A miniature 
hangs from her neck: her arms arc 
adorned with pearl armlets: she pon- 
ders over the page of Shakspeare, 
and seems to have arrived at that im- 
pressive reflection which is quoted 
from him, and inscribed beneath the 
print, and which certainly lets you into 
the secret of its meaning better than 
a formal title. 


“Ah me! for aught that ever T couid 
read 
ies. 
Could ever hear by tale or history, 
The course of true love never did run 


smooth.’ 


If she is not reading this very page, 
the spectator is thoroughly satisfied, 
that this sentiment dwells on her 
mind—And now we shall say a word 
or two of the execution of this work, 

Rather too much delicacy is here 
attempted in granulating the carna- 
tion tints of the flesh. When carried 
to this extreme, it does but the more 
expose the defect which we fear is 
inherent in this mode of printing 
from stone drawings: namely, a de- 
gree of rottenness, or imperfection of 
texture. The dark drapery too, is 
liable to the objection we have al- 
ready stated—that is to say—a want 
of what in oil painting is_ termed 
transparency. ‘The arms are too large 
in proportion to the bosom, and for 
the youthfulness of the fair student : 
and the right hand is not well drawn. 
Yet altogether the effect is impres- 
sive, and contrived, as we have be- 
fore observed, much in the manner of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

The other print after Ma. G. S. 
Newtown, is somewhat larger than 
these (about nine inches in height) 
and is also of a romantic girl, sup- 
ported in the sentiment she indulges, 
by another quotation from Shak- 
apeare, 

It is entitled “ a Girl at her Devo 
tions.’ The girl is a Catholic, and a 


Fone Aris. 
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good gith: ~but—neverthcless—the 
crucifix stands unheeded on her table ; 
the missal is not unclasped; and the 
rosary hangs negligently from one 
hand, whilst in the other she holds 
the miniature portrait of her absent 
lover, eyes it with intense regard, and 
is supposed to utter, not too loud, of 
course 


“ For thee T prey, for thee T sigh a 
wee). 

She is, in short, a sort of Eloisa 
home; seated in her easy chair, witl 
a soft feather bed in the back ground. 

The print is broad and sufliciently 
forcible in chiaro scuro, the lielit and 
shadow beine well contrived. There 
is a great deal of taste In the arrance- 
ment of the details; and of a ind of 
taste which strongly reminds us of 
those distinguished masters Nettscher 
and Metzu. The drapery of the gir! 
and of the silk-covered chair, are ad- 
mirably wrought: so is that of the 
bed; and a carpet of all objects, seems 
the fittest to be expressed in the Li- 
thographic art, on account of a cer- 
tain soft rottenness of texture, which 
seems inseparable from the process ; 
and which we could wish did not 
haunt the deeper shadows—and the 
flesh tints also to a certain degree— 
of this interesting little print. 

Concerning its minor defects, we 
may add that ‘iat which covers the 
table is too much like sackcloth and 
ashes; the right wrist is bent to ra 
ther too sudden an angle to be agree- 
able to the owner, and the feet— or 
rather foot, is a little outré, Why, 
Mr. Haydon would be ready to swear 
from the arch of her instep, that 
the girl was an Egyptian Princess! 
Whereas Mr. Newton can have meant 
her for no other than a dark-eyed and 
warin-hearted catholic of the Euro 
pean continent.—However these mat- 
ters may be, it is quite obvious that 
she is an imaginative being and capa- 
ble of ardent attachment, which bears 
down all trifling imperfections, and 
cives the sincere and deep-felt senti- 
ment of Mr. Newton’s devolce. 
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THRODRIC + 


Theodvic and other Poems, by 
Thomas Campbell. London, 1824. 
‘Tue principal piece in this volume 

has just merit enough to make us be- 
lieve, though reluctantly, that it was 
written by the author of * Gertrude;” 
but among the fugitive ry: with 
which we escape trom Theodric, are 
many exquisite little compositions, 
some of them, indeed, of the very first 
order of fine fancyings. The subjoined 
apostrophe to the Spanish Inquisitors, 
seems equal to any thing of the kind 
in Childe Harold. 

“Go to your bloody rites again; bring 

back 


Tbe hallof horrors, and the assessor’s pen, 
Recording answers sbriek’d upon the 


rack; 

Smile o’er the caspings of spine-broken 
men ; 

Prench, perpetrate, damnation in your 
den; 

Then let your altars, ye blaspbemers! 
peal 

With thanks to Heaven, that let ye loose 
again, 

To practice deeds, with terturing fire and 
steel, 


No eye may see,—no tongue may ques- 
tion or reveal, 


“Yet laugh not, in your carnival of 


crime, 

Too proudly, ye oppressors! Spain as 
iree ; 

Her soil bas felt the footsteps, and her 
clime 


Been winnow’d with the wings of liberty; 

And these, ev’n parting, seatter, as they 
flee, 

Thoughts, influences, to live in hearts un- 
born, 

Opinions that shall wrench the prison-key 

From Persecution, shew her mask off- 
torn, 

And tramp her bloated bead beneath the 


foot of Scorn.” 


Indeed it isin his minor pieces that 
Mr. Campbell pleases us most: Tue 
Last Man is another happy specimen 
of his powers. 

** All worldly shapes shal! melt in gloom, 

The sun Limself mast die. 


Before this mortal shall assume 
Kis Immortality ! 





* This Review is unavoidably placed here in consequence of having arrived at our 
printer's too late to appear with the other Reviews. 


I saw avisionin my sleep, 

That gave my spirit strength to sweep 
Adown the guif of ‘Time! 

I saw the last of human mould, 

That shall Creation’s death behold, 
As Adam saw her prime! 


The Sun’s eye had a sickly glare, 
The Earth with age was wan, 
The skeletons of nations were 
Around that lonely man! 
Some had expir’d in fight,—the brands 
Still rusted in their bony bands; 
Inplague and famine some! 
Earth’s cities had no sound nor tread ; 
And ships were drifting with the dead 
To shores where all wes dumb! 


Yet, prophet like, that lone one stood, 
With dauntless words and high, 

‘That shook the sere leaves from the wood 
As ifa storm pass’d by, 

Saying, we are twins in death, proud Sun, 

Thy face is cold, thy race is run, 
*Tis mercy bids thee go. 

For thou ten thousand thousand years 

Hast seen the tide of human tears, 

That shall no longer flow. 


What though beneath thee man put forth 
His pomp, his pride, bis skill ; 

And arts that made fire, flood, and earth, 
The vassals of his will ;— 

Yet mourn [not thy parted sway, 

Thou dim discrowned king of day : 
For all those trophied arts 

And triumphs that beneath thee sprang, 

Heal’d not a passion or a pang 
Entail’d on human hearts. 


Go, let oblivion’s curtain fall 
Upon the stage of men, 
Nor with thy rising beams recall 
Life’s tragedy again. 
Its piteous pageants bring not back, 
Nor waken flesh, upon the rack 
Of pain anew to writhe ; 
Stretch’d in disease’s shapes abhorr’d, 
Or mown in battle by the sword, 
Like grass beneath the scythe, 


Ev’n I um weary in ydn skies 
To watch thy fading fire ; 
Test of all sumless agonies, 
Behold not me expire, 
My lips that speak thy dirge of death- 
Their rounded gasp and gurgling breath 
To see thou shalt not boast. 
The eclipse of Nature spreads my pall, 
The majesty of Darkness shall 
Receive my parting ghost! 


—_— 








This spirit shall return to Him 
That gave its heavenly spark ; 

Yet think not, Sun, it shell be dim 
When thon thyself art dark ! 

No! it shall live again, and shine 

In bliss unknown to beams of thine, 
By Him recall’d to breath, 

Who captive led captivity, 

Who robb’d the grave of victory,— 
And took the sting from Death! 

Go, Sun, while Mercy holds me up 
On Nature’s awful waste 

To drink this last and bitter cup 
Of grief that man shall taste— 

Go, tell the night that hides thy face, 

Thou saw’st the last of Adam’s race, 
On Earth’s sepulchral clod, 

The dark’ning universe defy 

To quench his Immortality, 
Or shake his trust in God!”? 


The following is of a different mould 
and turn, but is not a discredit to the 
author of the foregoing.— 

THE LOVER TO HIS MISTRESS 
ON HER BIRTH-DAY., 
If any white-wing’d power above 

My joys and gtiefs survey, 

The day when thou wert born, my love— 

He surely bless’d that day. 

Llaugh’d (till taught by thee) when told 

Of beauty’s magic powers, 

That ripened life’s dull ore to gold, 

And changed its weeds to flowers. 

My mind had lovely shapes pourtray’d ; 

But, thought I, earth bad one 


—— 


The Drama. 


Could make e’en faney’s visions fadu 
Like stors before the sun! 


I eazed and felt upon my lips 
Th’ unfinished accents hang: 
One moment's bliss, one burning kiss, 

To rapture chang’d each pang ; 

And though as swift as lightning’s flash, 

Those tranced moments flew, 

Not all the waves of time shall wash 

‘Their memory from my view, 

But duly shall my raptured song, 

And gladly shall my eyes 
Still bless this day’s return, as long 

As thou shalt see it rise, 

Our limits will now admit but the 
following neat little tale from the 
minor pieces. 

ADELGITHA, 
‘‘ The ordeal’s fatal trumpet sounded, 

And sad pale ADELGITHA came, 
When forth a valiant champion bounded , 

And slew the slanderer of her fame. 
She wept, delivered from her danger ; 

But when he knelt to claim her glove- 
“ Seek not,’ she cried, “ oh! gallant 

stranger, 

Your hapless ADELGITHA’s love, 


For he is ina foreign fur land 
Whose arm should now bave set me free, 
And I must wear the willow garland 
For him that’s dead or false to me. 
** Nay ! say not that bis faith is tainted !’ 
He raised his vizor—at the sight 
She fell into bis arms and fainted ; 
It was indeed ber own true knight.” 


TikK DRAMA. 


Tux dramatic events of this month 
have been not altogether void of pe- 
culiar interest, though it attaches ra- 
ther to performers than to perform- 
ances, Since the legal exhibitiun of 
which Mr. Kean formed so prominent 
a feature, he had up to the 3ist. ulto. 
been greeted on each night of his 
appearing subsequently to that eclair- 
cissement, with as noisy, though hardly 
as gratifying, a reception as ever an 
English actor had met with: and on 
the evening alluded to the interrup- 
tion thus unjustifiably offered him, 
throughout one of his most arduous 
and affective characters, that of Sir 
Giles Overreach, at length drew forth 
from him the following short appeal 
to the audience. “ Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen,—I have already made such 
concession to an English public as an 
English character ought to do. (/oud 
applause.) I hope, for the honor of 
my country, as I shall, at the expira- 





tion of my engagement for twenty 
nights, take my leave of you for ever, 
(loud cries of No, No,)—1 hope, for 
the honor of my country, that this 
persecution will never reach foreign 
annals.’ And so he vanished; and 
with him, but not only for the night, 
we hope, those malignant or meddling 
spirits that have haunted him so demo- 
niacally. Surely, the award of a court 
of justice, does all that justice can 
demand; and if the delinquency of 
Mr. Kean is not held by law to 
deserve the punishment of death, b 
what right is it that a party of opi- 
niated play-goers may conspire to 
take from him the means whereby he 
lives. Besides, too, the directing of 
ublic attention to a_ stage-player’s 
private—his “ undress,” character, is 
paying his profession too high a com- 
pliment. We go, or ought to go, to 
the theatre for the purpose of secing 
dramas in representation—not men 
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in disguise; and, whether Mr. Kean 
or Mr. Cox be the Overreach it mat- 
ters not to us.—N otwiihstanding that 
we so object to the interfering of any 
audience with the domestic business of 
an actor, yet there are cases when pub- 
lic feeling, however and wheresoever 
expressed, is of too honorable a kind, 
to merit our reprobation; and of this 
kind was the sentiment unanimously 
declared in favor of the charming 
Miss Foote on her return to the 
boards of Covent Garden Theatre, 
alter the redress a jury of Englishmen 
lately awarded to her wrongs. The 
house was full to the very ceiling; 
and among the spectators who seemed 
for the most part, were more than 
usually select, appeared a great majo- 
rity of well-dressed females; who, 
if one may guess, felt a pride in 
thus paying, by their presence, the 


respect ever due to an injured one of 


their own tender sex. Miss Foote 
herself, was almost overpowered with 
the enthusiastic applause that hailed 
her entree; but, in the course of the 
play, she sufficiently recovered to 
shew that in the part of Letitia Hardy 
she has no living equal, either as to 
grace or vivacity. As usual on such 
occasions, a few of the most injudi- 
cious among the audience, eagerly 
caught at, and applauded every pas- 
sage in the dialogue, which could be 
forced into an, application to the cir- 
cumstances that had thrown such an 
intense interest over the performances 
of the night; but of the indiscreet 
allusions thus conveyed, no other no- 
tice was taken than that of Mr. Kem. 
ble’s advancing at the fall of the cur- 
tain a little more forward than the 
rest of the corps dramatique, and— 
with Miss F. in his hand—giving out 
the Belle’s Stratagem for repetition. 
It has above been hinted that dur- 
ing the month of February the Ma- 
nagers of the two great houses have 
made no very great hits at popularity. 
Drury Lane has produced a showy 
play on the story of Thomas Anello, 
the Venetian fisherman, commonly 
called Massaniello; but his character, 
at least the latter part of it, is shown 
in a much more favourable light than 
history throws on it. The decora- 
tions ‘and auxiliaries were splendid 
and complete to the utmost, but 
though Kean’s powerful talent, well 
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aided by Mr. Terry's, cCOnLINUCS Lo 
uphold the piece, it seems hardly to 
be made of very durable materials, 
The Oratorios have begun at. this 
house, but it is too early in the sea- 
son for us to speak of them otherwise 
than to observe that their opening 
promises well. Among the Minor 
Theatres, which are all of them active 
in their endeavours to give to the 
public that limited kind of amusemen 
which is all that can be expected with- 
out the walls of ‘the two great houses, 
the Adelphi has, within the last month, 
put forth unusual claims to the patro- 
nage of the town. Indeed, it is but 
to mention the names of Miss 8S. Booth, 
and that admirable Irishman Mr, 
Power, and it will at once be seen 
that a company in which they are 
enlisted, and moreover perpetually 
kept employed, must have no very 
ordinary means of entertaining an 
audience. The managers well know- 
ing where their histrionic strength 
lay, no sooner had sect aside the 
Christmas pantomime, than _ they 
re-produced, with considerable alier- 
ations and improvements, the farce 
of “ More Blunders than One; 
or, The Irish Valet,’?> a most 
amusing little piece, which had been 
brought out before the holydays, 
and might probably have continued its 
successtul career even till now, but for 
the intervention of that merry season, 
which John Bull would hardly think 
duly honoured unless ushered in by 
Harlequin and Clown. However, in 
our idea, the ludicrous blunders and 
eccentricities of Larry Hoolagan, the 
hero of this excellent production of 
Mr. Rodwell’s, amply compensate for 
the departure of that motley train. 
Mr. Power is assuredly the best repre- 
sentative of Irish characters now on 
the stage, we know not if we can ex- 
cept even Connor. The piece gave 
full scope to his abilities; and é/cs is 
as high a eulogium as it could receive. 
A love sick lady is personated to the 
life by Miss Booth, and her attendant, 
the sweetheart of Larry Hoolagan, is 
—in the hands of Miss Parrock,—a 
personage of no trifling importance. 
The house is nightly convulsed with 
laughter from the beginning to th 
ead of the performance, which ue 
deed is quite worthy of the “ nationa 


boards.” 












































Tue commencement of a_parlia- 
mentary session is always a period of 
considerable importance—a period 
which the public look forward to with 
anxious expectation for a developement 
of the feelmgs and views by which 
government is actuated respecting 
ailairs of leading interest in the poli- 
tical horizon, Considering, however, 
that the present is a time of peace, 
domestic’as well as foreign, anxiety 
has rarcly been so strongly, so gene- 
rally diflused, as it was previously 
tothe opening of the present session,— 
on the third of February; Ireland was 
the grand object to which all eyes 
were directed. An attack of gout 
unfortunately prevented His Majesty's 
attendance in-person; consequently, 
the Roval Speech was delivered by 
commission, 

The main points adverted to 
in this instrument, independently of 
the state of Jreland, were as 
follows:—The continued progressive 
increase of public prosperity—the 
prospect of a yet further increase, from 
the assurances received from all con- 
tinental princes and states of an un- 
abated desire to maintain and culti- 
vate the relations of peace with this 
country and each other—the con- 
tinued improvement in the state of the 
agricultural interest—the advantage 
derived from the relief recently given 
to commerce by the removal of incon- 
venient restrictions—a recommenda- 
tion to persevere in the removal of 
similar restrictions—and a_ strongly 
expressed belief, that, notwithstanding 
the increase of expense arising out of 
an augmentation in our military esta- 
blishments, consequent on the un- 
provoked aggression and extravagant 
pretensions of the Burmese govern- 
ment in India, the flourishing con- 
dition and progressive improvement 
of the revenue was such as to allow 
of additional facilities to the national 
industry, and of a further reduction of 
the burdens of the people. 

The Royal Speech also intimated 
that measures had been taken for 
confirming, by treaties, the commer- 
cial relations already subsisting be- 
tween this kingdom and those coun- 
tries of America, which had establish- 
ed their separation from Spain; that 
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arrangements had been made with the 
kingdoms of Denmark and Hanover, 
for improving the commercial inter- 
course between those states and the 
United Kingdom ; that a treaty had 
been concluded, though not yet rati- 
fied, between this country and Sweden, 
for the more effectual suppression of 
the slave-trade; that hopes were enter- 
tamed of a final removal of the diffi- 
culties which had hitherto impeded 
the ratification of a treaty for the 
same object which had been nego- 
tiated last year with the United States 
of America; and that the negotiatiots 
which had been so long carried on 
through his Britannic Majesty's am- 
bassador at Constantinople, between 
the Emperor of Russia and the Otto- 
man Porte, had been brought to an 
amicable issue, 

Respecting Ireland, it was with 
some surprise that we learned from 
the Royal Speech, that that country 
was participating in the general pros- 
perity—that industry and commercial 
enterprise were extending themselves 
in that part of the United Kingdom— 
and that the outrages, for the suppres- 
sion of which extraordinary powers 
had been confided to His Majesty, 
had so far ceased as to warrant the 
suspension of the exercise of those 
powers in most of the districts hereto- 
fore disturbed. ‘This picture, however, 
was not without its reverse; as, imme- 
diately afterwards, regret was ex- 
pressed that associations should exist 
in Ireland which had adopted pro- 
ceedings irreconcileable with the spi- 
rit of the constitution, and calculated, 
by exciting alarm, and by exasperating 
animosities, to endanger the peace of 
society, and to steed the course of 
national improvement, His Majesty, 
in consequence, recommended the 
immediate application of a remedy to 
this evil, and a renewal of the inquiries 
instituted last session, into the state of 
Ireland. 

In the upper House, the address to 
his majesty was moved by Lord 
Viscount Dudley and Ward, seconded 
by Lord Viscount Gort, and una- 
nimously carried: in the Commons, 
the mover and seconder of the 
address, which was also agreed to 
unanimously, were Lord Francis 
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Levison Gower, and Mr. Alderman 
Thompson. 

On the first night of the Session, 
the Earl of Liverpool observed that 
nothing was so great a bar to the 
growing prosperity of Ireland, as the 
Catholic Association, that Govern- 
ment was bound to take such steps 
as would put an end to its proceed- 
ings, and that it was his intention to 
move the renewal of the general en- 
quiries into the state of Ireland. Ac- 
cordingly, his lordship on the 10th of 
of February, moved tor the appoint- 
ment of a committee, which was 
agreed to nem con; and it is under- 
stood that the commissioners will be 
enabled to make their report about 
the Easter holydays. In the Com- 
mons, on the Sth of the month, Mr. 
Hume gave notice that on the fourth 
Thursday in March, he should move 
for the withdrawing from Ireland the 
Viceroy and his whole establishment, 
in order that that country might have 
the full benefit of the union. 

On the general question of Catholic 
Emancipation, Mr. Canning, on the 
first night of the Session, observed 
that it had got, by no fault of the mi- 
nistry, into such a situation that it 
required a total breaking up of the 
administration before it could succeed. 

In pursuance of his Majesty’s re- 
commendation, Mr. Goulburn, on the 
evening of Thursday, February 10, 
moved for leave to bring ina bill to 
amend the laws relative to illegal as- 
sociations in Ireland. This motion 
produced one of the most animated 
debates ever remembered. Within 
limits such as ours, not the faintest 
sketch of the discussion can be at- 
tempted; but itis matter of historical 
record, that, after ¢/-s- adjournments, 
the motion was carried on the fourth 
night of debate, the House having 
been engaged morethan six and thirty 
hours on the subject; by a majority 
of 135; theayes being 278, the Noes 
123, It was expected that a call of 
the House would be enforced on the 
motion for the second reading on 
the 2ist of the month; but the idea 
was abandoned, and the question was 
carried by a majority of 146; ayes 
253, Noes 107. 

Mr. Brougham on the 18th, had 
moved that the Roman Catholic 
titioners against the bill for putting 
down illegal associations in Ireland, be 
heard by counsel at the bar of the 


House; but the motion was negatived 
by a majority of 145—Ayes 89, Noes 
900 

Such was the state of the legisla. 
tive proceedings respecting Ireland 
at the time of preparing this sheet for 
the press. 

Several other points of compara- 
tively minor importance had been 
disposed of or were in progress 
through the lower House. On the 
14th, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
stated that the number of additional 
men wanted for the army, in con- 
sequence of the war in India, exclu- 
sively of ‘those required by the East 
India Company, the expense of which 
would be defrayed by the Company 
was 8,000. It may be mentioned that a 
briefer promotion is expected in the 
army ; that every regimentis to receive 
two additional companies; that the 
whole of a regiment is never again to 
be sent to the colonies or garrisons 
abroad; bu: that, ifa regiment consist 
of ten companies, six will be sent, and 
four, and a field officer remain at 
home. 

On the same evening that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer made 


- the communication alluded to respect- 


ing the increase of our military es- 
tablishment, Sir George Clark, on 
bringing forward the navy estimates, 
announced that some changes in the 
victuallingof the navy, by the addition 
of certain articles and the abolition 
of Banyan days, would somewhat 
increase the expense, compared with 
that of last year. It was determined 
that there should be a reduction in the 
quantity of ardent spirits allowed to 
the seamen; but that, to prevent 
complaint, the saving, amounting to 
two shillings aman per month, should 
be added tothe pay of the seamen 
and petty officers. A promotion 
in the navy is expected on his Ma- 
jesty’s birth day. 

Amongst the useful labours of the 
House of Commons ought to be men- 
tioned the appointment of a select 
committee, on the motion of Lord 
Lowther, to enquire into the receipts, 
management, and expenditure of the 
different turnpike trusts in the county 
of Middlesex. An amendment, in- 
deed proposed by Mr. Hume, and 

reed to, extended the cognizance 
of the committee to the counties of 
Essex, Kent, and Surrey. 

The Usury Laws repeal bill was 











lost, ‘bya division of 45 against 40, 
on the motion for its second reading. 

In directing our attention for a 
moment towards France, we cannot 
refrain from adverting to the me- 
liorated character of the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion, as indicated by the 
project of alaw recently before the 
Chambers ; in conformity with which, 
the hand, and afterwards the head of 
a man may be cut off, fora real or pre- 
sumed insult offered to a consecrated 
wafer! It will be recollected, that a 
projet of law upon this subject in- 
troduced last year, was rejected by 
the peers, because itsenactments were 
ton mild. 

It appears that the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland has been appointed his 
Majesty’s Ambassador extraordinary 
to the king of France, on the occasion 
of his most Christian Majesty’s ap- 
proaching coronation. We are glad 
to find, that, in consequence of some 
allusions made by a member of the 
French chamber of deputies, to the 
proceedings of the English Parliament, 
respecting the independence of South 
American colonies, M. De Villele ob- 
served, that nothing had occurred, to 
alter the view which had been taken 
by the French king of the state of Eu- 
rope at the commencement of the 
Session: that the most friendly re 
lations were maintained with all sur- 
rounding nations; and that there was 
no reason to fear that the peace 
would be broken. 

This is the more important, when 
we consider the high state of irritation 
into which the Spanish Government 
has been thrown by our acknowledg- 
ment of SouthAmerican independence. 
The cabinet of Madrid has presented a 
note to the English Charge @’ Affaries, 
at that court, in which it protests 
against ths steps which Great Britain 
has taken, or may take, and which 
et tend to recognise, directly or 
indirectly, in the American pos- 
sessions of Spain, any authority but 
that of Ferdinand VII. It is further 
stated that M. Rios has arrived in Lon- 
don, on a special mission from the 
King of Spain, to remonstrate with 
our Government against the recog- 
nition ofthe South American States. 
Ferdinand VII. has experienced 
an alarming attack of illness, occa- 
sioned, it is said, by a violent fit of 


re ime which his Maj ty threw 
i oe the sitting of a council, 
kb. M. February, 1° 25. 
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of State. 
accounts, he was so illon the Ist of 
February, that it was thought he had 
reached his last hour, and that the 
whole court went over to the heir 
presumptive of the crown, the infant 


According to some of the 


Don Carlos. The political views and 
sentiments of this prince are, however, 
said to be in perfect accordance with 
those of his reigning brother. 

The belief gains ground that Swe- 
den has determined on following the 
example of England in the recogni- 
tion of the South American States. 

In this country it is understood, 
that all obstacles to the recognition 
of the independence of Brazil have 
been surmounted through the firmness 
and perseverance of Sir W. A’Court, 
the English Ambassador at Lisbon. 
The point was settled in the dismissal 
of the Portuguese administration, and 
the formation of a new Cabinet fa- 
vourable to the views of England. 
On the arrival of intelligence of the 
actual recognition by Portugal, Sir 
C. Steward will proceed as ambassador 
to the “ Imperial Court of Brazil.” 
It is expected, almost as a matter of 
course, under existing circumstances, 
that the treaty of commerce between 
England and Portugal, which expires 
in the course of the present year, will 
be renewed with its original clauses 
and conditions in favour of this coun- 
try. At present, the influence of 
France in Portugal may certainly be 
considered as extinct. 

The united provinces of Mexico 
have passed a decree, amounting vir- 
tually, to a naturalization of all 
foreigners who may choose to retire 
there, with allotments of land, free- 
dom from taxes, &c. 

According to a report of a com- 
mittee of the House of Assembly at 
Jamaica, the losses occasioned by the 
late rebellious conspiracies amount to 
£15,000; and a depreciation in pro- 
perty has been restrained generally to 
the extent of £50 per cent. It is 
expected that an application will be 
made on the part of the sufferers to 
the British Parliament for remunera- 
tion.—A serious conspiracy amongst 
the negroes at St. Thomas’s, connected 
with the negroes of the neighbouring 
islands, has been aerated ; and, at 
Demerara, several attempts have been 
made to set fire to George Town. 

The Turkish Government is repre- 
sented as raising an immense army 
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with the view of opening the ap- 
proaching campaign in such force as 
to preclude the possibility of any 
successful resistance on the part of the 
Greeks. Firmans had been dispatched 
to all the Pachas throughout Asiatic 
Turkey, commanding them to raise a 
force in their respective Pachalichs, 
and appointing a general rendezvous 
in the neighbourhood of Constanti- 
nople. In the interim, the Turkish 
trade is much annoyed by Greek 
cruizers in the Dardanelles. 

The only other point that we have 
to mention is the departure of our 
land expedition forthe Arctic Regions, 
On the 16th of February, Captain 
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Franklin, Lieutenaut Back, Dr. Ri 
chardson, and nine other persons, 
embarked at Liverpool, on board the 
Columbia packet, for New York, 
whence they are to proceed to Upper 
Canada, and then to Fort Chepewean, 
on their way to the Polar Sea, by the 


Mackenzie River. On reaching its 
northern extremity, Captain Franklin 
and Lieutenant Back, with part of the 
expedition, proceed to the westward, 
in the hope of reaching Behring’s 
Straits: while Dr. Richardson and 
Mr. Kendall, with the other party, 
proceed to the eastward, tracing the 
coast of America, if possible, to the 
Copper Mine River. 
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The first volume of “the London 
Stage,’ just published,price halt-a-guinea, 
contains forty-eight popular Acting 
Dramus; forty-eight Seenic Embellish- 
ments, by the first artists; seven portraits 
of living performers, viz. Young, Elliston, 
Dowton, Braham, Jones, Miss Stephens, 
and Mrs. Davenport. All these portraiis 
are from actual sittings, by the courtesy 
of the parties, expressly for the London 
Stage, from the pencil of Wageman, and 
exquisitely engraved on Steel by Fry. 
The seven portraits may be had separately, 
price sixpence, being less than ove fourth 
the price usually charged for a single 
portrait. The London Stage is the 
cheapest, most compact, and most elegant 
edition of the Drama ever printed. It is 
publisbed in weekly numbers, price Three- 
pence, and montbly parts, price one shil- 
ling, and comprises the best Acting Pieces, 
beautifully printed and embellished, at 
less than balf the price of the cheapest 
editions. This edition of the Drama has 
not only attracted considerable attention 
in all parts of England, but has been very 
favourably noticed, in many Foreign jour- 
nals, and in America ; and for the beauty 
of its printing, and its unrivalled cheap- 
ness, may be saidto form «a new era in 
the annals of publishing. Published for 
the proprietors, by Sherwood, Jones, and 
Co, Paternoster Row, and sold by all 
Book selers. 

A third volume of the Tales of old Mr, 
Jeflerson is announced for Publication. 
From the meiits and popularity of Man- 
deville, the second tale in the preceding 
volumes, the continuation of Jefferson’s 
tales had been long expected. 

Monsieur S. Souligue bas in the press 
an invaluable work, entitled “ Memoires 
Secrets et Historiques, sur les Grands event- 
mens et les Revolutions du dix Huitieme 

et dix Neuvieme Siecle.” The work is 
voluminous, aed embraces points of the 
utmost possible interest. @ author’s 


prospectus exhibits an outline of the work 
which is bold and capacious, and from his 
known tulents, liberal sentiments, and 
personal acquaintance with the great po- 
litical characters of the last half century, 
the public may reasonably expect from 
Monsieur Souligne a work of more than 
ordinary interest. 

Mr. NicHo s’s Collection of ‘‘ The Pro- 
gresses, Processions, and Public Enter- 
tainments of King James the First,” will 
contain (by the kind communications of 
numerous Literary Friends) many interest- 
ing particulars, never before published, of 
the King’s welcome Reception in various 
Corporation Towns, and of hts Entertain- 
ment inthe hospitable mansions of the 
Nobility and Gentry whom he honoured 
by his visits. Complete copies are also 
reprinted of several Tracts of extreme 
rarity, not to be separately obtained, but 
at an enormous expence ; amongst which 
are all the Masques at Court during the 
22 years of that Pacific Monarch’s Reign, 
including those performed by the Gentle- 
men of the Inns of Court, and as many of 
the “ London Pageants”? of the period as 
can be met with. Illustrated by Historical, 
Topographical, Biographical, and Bi blio- 
graphical Notes, collected during the Re- 
searches of not less than half a century.— 
This work is printed uniformly with the 
* Progresses of Queen Elizabeth ;”’ and 
will form three handsome volumes, to be 
published periodically in separate portions 
to commence on the Ist of June, 

The genders of French nouns syste- 
matically arranged by Henrietta William- 
son, 8vo, price 2s_ 6d. 

Mr. Blaquiere has in the press, a Nar- 
rative of his second Visit to Greece, in- 
cluding Fucts and Anecdotes relative to the 
last days of Lord Byron, with Extracts 
from his Correspondence, with the Pro- 
visional Government, Official Documents, 
é&c.—also, a Second Edition of Tue 
Garex Revo.orion. 








‘Yo Edward Lees, publican, of Litde 
Thurrocks, in the county of Essex, and 
George Harrison, brick maker, of the 
same place, for their new and improved 
method of making brick, tiles, and other 
articles, manufactured with brick earth. 
—Ist. Feb.—6 months for Inrolment. 

To Jobn Thin, of the City of Edin- 
burgh, architect, for his invention of a 
new method of constructing a roasting- 
jack.—Ist. Feb.—2 months. 

To Samuel Crosley, of Cottage-lane, 
in the City Road, in the County of Mid- 
diesex, Gent. for his invention of a certain 
apparatus for measuring and registering 
the quantity of liquids passing from one 
place to‘another.— Ist, Feb.—6 mouths. 

To Samuel Crosley, of Cottage lane, 
in the City Road, in the County of Mid- 
diesex, Gent. for his invention of an im- 
provement ip the construction of gus re- 
eulators, or governors.—I1st. Feb.—6 
months. 

To Timothy Burstall, of Bankside, in 
the Parish of St. Saviours, Southwark, and 
Joun Hill, of Greenwich, in the County of 
Kent, engiueers, for their invention of a 
locomotive or steam carriage for the con- 
veyanee of mails, passeugers, and goods. 
~~dd. Feb.-—6 months, 

To George Angustus Lamb, of Rye, in 
the County of Sussex, Doctor of Divinity, 
for his invention of a new composition of 
walt and hops.—10th Feb.—6 mouths, 

To Richard Bagnall, the younger, of 
Leck, in the County of Stafford, silk ma- 
nufacturer, forhisinventionof certain im- 
provements in winding, doubling, spin- 
ning, throwing or twisting of silk, wool, cot- 
ton, or any otherfibrous substances.-— 10th 
Feb.—6 months. 
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To John Heathcoat, of Tiverton, in 
the County of Devon, lace manufacturer, 
for his invention of certain improvements 
on the method or methods of manufac- 
turing silk.—IIth Feb.—6 months. 

To Edward Lees, of Little Taurrocks, 
in the County of Essex, publican, for his 
invention of certain improvements in 
water works, and in the mode of con- 
veying water for the purpose of flooding 
and draining lands, which said improve- 
ments are also applicable to various 
other useful purposes.— 19th Feb.—6 
months, 

To Thomas Masterman, of the Dolphin 
Brewery, Broad-street, Ratcliff, in’ the 
County of Middlesex, common brewer, 
for his invention of an apparatus for 
bottling wine, beer, and other liquids, 
with encreased economy and dispatch — 
19th Feb.—2 months. 

To Edmund Lloyd, of North End, Ful- 
ham, in the County of Middlesex, Gent. 
for his invention of a new apparatus, from 
which he purposes to feed fires with coals, 
and other fuel.—19th Feb.—-2 months. 

To Benjamin Farrow, of Great Tower - 
street, in the City of London, ironmonger, 
for his invention of animprovement or 
improvements in buildings, calculated to 
render them less likely to be destroyed 
or injured by fire than beretolore, which 
he conceives will be of public ucility. 
19th Feb —6 months. 

To Henry Burnet, of Aruntel-street, 
in the County of Middlesex, Gent. in eon. 
sequence of communications made to hiro 
by persons residing abroad, for certain 
improvements in machinery tor « new ro. 
tatory or endles. lever uction.—-19th 
Feb.— 6 months. 





COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


COTTON —The briskness in Cotton is 
very great, and the demand appears still 
to increase ; since the 19th Inst. the saies 
at Liverpool are 25,000 bags: the sales 
here are 17,000 bays; the general ad- 
vance in London since Saturday is éd. per 
ib; the rise in Pernams is 4d. to dd. per 
lb, and the advance, in place of checking 
the demand, xppears not to have the 
slightest effect; the buyers are as eager 
as ever to purchase, 

COFFEE,—The few public sales lately 
brought forward occasion a great brisk- 
ness in the demand by private contract ; 
the request has been chiefly for the Fo- 
reign quatities, which lately rated low in 

tion to the British Plantation. St. 
mingo ordinary sold at 65s. good 66s ; 
fine ordinary Brazil extensively at 70s. 
’ "Phe public sale this forenoon consisied 
of 136 casks, 147 bags British Plantation, 
and 50 casks Foreign Jamaici Coffee 





is at an advance of 2s, a 3s. good ordinary 
68s. fine ordinary 70s. Gd. a 72s. The 
Demerara at previous prices; the Foreign 
was fine ordinary coloured Havannah, and 
sold 74s.a 76s. The market looks un- 
commonly firm; during the week the 
advanee in British Plantation Coflee is 2s. 
a 3s; in Foreign 1s, a 2s, per cwt. 

SUGAR.—The Sugar market is still 
uncommonly strong; we cannot alter our 
quotations this week, but the buyers of 
good Sugars have been obliged to submit 
to higher prices, and the market has a 
very firm appearance; strong working 
qualities are very scarce, and the bolders 
evince no disposition to sell; they appear 
confidert of reakising a much higher cur- 
rency. in Refined goods there isa further 
advance of Is, a 2s. in the prices. 

There bave been extensive sales of Fu- 
reign Sugars; yellow Havannab sold in 
parcels at 32s. and 33s. white good and 
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middling 43s. a 45s. 6d.; ordinary brown 
Brazil 30s. 

RUM, BRANDY, and HOLLANDS. 
—There have been extensive speculations 
in Rum: for proof Leewards Is. 8d. is 
realised with facility, and, we think, few 
parcels could be purchased under Is. 84d. 
a Is, 9d.; us no parcels of under proofs 
offer under 1s. 8d. the finer qualities have 
participated in the general improvement. 

Brandy is again higher, owing chiefly 
to the extensive speculations in France ; 
the best marks housed 3s. 24. a 3s, 3d.— 
Geneva is without variation. 





Bankruptcies. 


DYE WOODS.—Dyewoods continue 
heavy; Jamaica Logwood about 81. 15s, 

PROV ISIONS.—Beef and Pork are 
steady; Bacon also without alteration.— 
Butter bas advanced, in consequence of 
the inundations in Holland; Dutch 105s, 
Waterford 92s. Carlow 96s, 

RICE. -Carolina Rice in good de. 
mand, 38s. paid, and the general quota- 
tion may be stated 37s. a 40s. East India 
much inquired after, but no extensive 
sales yet reported; ordinary White Ben- 
wal 1Ss. 


LIST OF BANKRUPTS AND DIVIDENDS, 


From SATURDAY, DEC. 28, 


1824, ro TUESDAY, JAN, 25, 1525, incLusive 


Ewtracted from the London Gazette. 
N.B. All the Meetings are at the Cour/ of Commissioners, Basinghall-strect, 


unless otherwise expressed. 


The Attornies’ Names are in Parentheses. 


BANKRUPTS. 


Anderson, J. Edward-street, Portmaa-square, 
tea-dealer. (Chester, Staple-ina. 

Broadhead, W. Ashton-under-line, and George 
Biaoadhead, Manchester, stone-imasons, at 
the Palace-inn, Manchester, (Hurd and 
Johnson, Temple. 

Bowden, T. Museuin-street, Bloomsbury, sta- 
tioner. (Fox and Prideaux, Anstinfriars 

Boswood, J. Silver-street, Falcon-square, vic- 
tuailer. (Searth, Lyon’s-inn. 

Beesley, F. late of St. John, Bedwardine, 
Worcestershire, glove-manufacturer, corn 
dealer, and corn-factor, at the Unicorn-inn, 
Worcester. (Cardale, Buxton and Parlby, 
14, Holborn-court, Giray’s-inn. 

Birkins, B,. Weymouth- mews, Poriland-place, 
livery-stable-keeper. (Hubert, New Clement’s- 
inn-chambers. 

Butt, S. late of Motcombe, Dorsetshire, cheese- 
dealer. (Lindsel!, Holborn-court, Gray’s-inn. 

Crooke J. of Burnley, Lancashire, iron-founder. 
(Adlington, Gregory, and Faulkner, Bedford- 
row. 

Cooper, J. of Ashton-under-Lyne, Lancashire, 
shopkeeper. (Milue and Parry, Temple. 

Clark, G. B. New Shoreham, Sussex, brewer. 
(Hillier and Lewis, Middle Temple-lane. 

Chambers, C. formerly of Canterbury, but now 
or late of Southaimpton-row, Russell-square, 
mercer and haberdasher, (Cooke and Wright, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

Dean, J. of Brompton, timber-merchant. 
(Hird, Berwick-street, Oxford-street. 

Draper, T. of White street, Southwark, 
dealer. (Rushbary, Carthusian-street, Char- 
ter-house-square. 

De Lasaux, T. T. of Ganterbury, porter, ale, 
and cider-merebant, (Howard, Cook’s-court, 
Lincoln’s-inn. 

Kady, 8. P. Dean-street, Soho-square, dealer. 
(Sheriff, Salisbury-street, Strand. 

Forsyth, G. Eden-court, St. Mary, Carlisle, 


Cumberland, draper and tea-dealer. (Ad- 
dison, Verulam-buildings, Gray’s-inn, 
Pletcher, J. Pilkington, Lancashire, manu- 


facturer and grocer. (Hurd and Johnson, 

emple. 

Ford, J. jun. Mortlake, Surrey, and ——, 
Berkshire, linen-draper. (Green and Ashurst, 
Sambrook-court, Basing hail-street. 

Glover, T. late of Wardour-street, Soho (but 
now a prisoner in the King’s bench-prison,) 
bricklayer. (Hodson, King’s-road, Bedford- 


row. 

Grimwood, J. Hoxton, Middlesex, carpenter. 
(Jones and Bland, Great Mary-le- e- 
street 


Garside, S. Martin Scar, Yorkshire, cattle. 
jobber. (Hurd and Johnson, Temple. 

Goodall, W. and J. Birchinall, late of Tither. 
ington, Cheshire, cotton-spinners (Bell 
and Broderick, Bow Church-yard. 

Grocovk, 8. formerly of Compton-street, Soho, 
and now or late of Gray'’s-inn-lane-road, oil 
and colourman and Italian, warehouseman, 
(Sleap, Middle Temple-lane. 

Harding, I’. sen.and J. R. Harding, Bristol, 
brush-makers. (Williams and White, Lin- 
coln’sinn. 

Henderson, J. Shap, Westmorland, corn- 
dealer. (Addison, Verulam-buildings, 

Herbert, B. Cheltenham, silk-mercer. (Thom- 
son, St. Miidred’s-court, Poultry. 

Hall, J. jun, Poulton-in-the-Fylde, Lancashire, 
liquor-merchant, (Home, Frampton, and 
Loftus, New-inn. 

Hughes, T. Speldhurst-street, Burton-crescent, 
draper. (Bartlett and Beddome, Nicholas- 
lane, Lombard-street. 

Jones, E. late of Newington-causeway, linen- 
draper (but now a prisoner in the Fleet- 

rison.) (Leigh, Charlotte-road, Mansion- 
ouse. 

Knight, J. P. late of Counter-street, Sonth- 
wark, and now of Fulham, Middlesex, hop- 
merchant. (Lindsay, St. Thomas’s-street, 
Southwark. 

Levoi, M. Cheltenham, Glocestershire,picture- 
dealer. (Vizard and Blower, Lincoln's inn- 
fields. 

Levy, J. Southampton, grocer. 
Red Lion-square, Holborn. 

Lock, J. Baker-street, north, St. Mary-le- 
bone, chemist, druggist, and apothecary. 
(J. Watson, Gerrard-street, 

Marshall, T. White Lion-court, Cornhill, 
merchant. (Baddely, Leman-street, Good- 
man’s-fields. 

Mallough, KE. J. Belvidere-place, Walworth, 
merchant. (Ashley and man, Token- 
house-yard. 

Mosely, R. Goulston-square, Whitechapel, 
glase-merchant. (Norton, Whitecross-st. 

Newbank, J. Earl-street, Lisson-grove, St. 
Mary-le-bonne, od and horse- 
dealer. (Hallett, Northumberland-place, 
New-road, Mary-le-bonne. 

Nathan, M. George-street, Ade] phi, bill-broker. 
Lewis, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. 

Osborne, T. Stroud, Gloncestershire, linen- 
= (Swain and Co. Frederick’s-place, 

Jewry. 


Russel, D. Long-acre, linen-draper, (Spence 
and Desborough, Size-lane. 


(Luxmore, 











Reeves, J. late of Eaton, Buckinghamshire, 
(but now a prisoner in the King’s-bench- 
prisen,) tailor, (Jackson, New-inn, Strand. 

Roberts, P. P. H. Holborn, cheesemonger 
(Street, Millington, and Gilbert, Philpot-lane 
Fenchurch-street. 

Shuttleworth, C. of Birmingham, cabinet- 
maker. (Baxter and Heming, Gray's-inn- 
place. 

Senger, J. R. Palmer-street, Stepney, plumber. 
Lewis, Crutchedfriars. 

Singer, N. P. now or late of Liverpool, haber- 
dasher. (Gates and Hardwick, Cateaton-st. 

Saunders, J. Holland-street, and of Bankside, 
Southwark, bavon-dryer, and manufacturer 
of muriatic-acid. (Hutchinson, Crown-court, 
Threadneedle-street. 

Strachan, R. Cheapside, warehouseman. 
(Taylor and Roscoe, King’s-bench- walk 

Sinith, H. Piceadilly, hosier. (Osbaldeston 
and Murray, London-street, Fenchureh-st. 

S.vage, W. Fetter-lane, vietualler. (Freeman 
and Heatheote, Coleman-street 

Sinyth, G. Southampton-street, Camberwell, 
grocer. (Hughes, Trinity-square. 

Sinith, W. W. Holborn-hill, silk-mercer. 
(Hodgson and Ogden, St. Mildred’s-court, 
Poultry. 


Annen, J. Church-row. merchant, Feb. 19. 

\tkinson, Ludgate-bill, cabinet-maker,Feb. 12. 

Hhond, J. Cawston, Norfolk, farmer, Feb. 22. 

Breedon, W. and H. Ruidington, Notting- 
hamshire, dealer in horses. 

vrammall, T. Sheffield, merchant and file- 
maker, February 11. 

Biumlit, T. Leeds, worsted spinner and carpet 
manufacturer, March 1. 

Berry, T. Bond-court, Wallbrook, wine and 
porter-inerchant, Feb. 26. 

Bown, C. Dundee, ship-owner, March 5. 

beecher, C. C, Lothbury, merchant, Feb. 18. 

Bromige, Hartlebury, Worcestershire, tailor, 
March 1}. 

Bigsby, J. Deptford, brewer, March 5. 

Bigne!l, W. Colchester-street, Savage-gardens, 
wine-meichant, March 19. 

Burgess, J. Ipswich, shopkeeper, March 14. 

Crisp, W. Bram field. Suffolk, grocer. 

Clively, E. Woolwich, draper, Feb. 26. 

Cranage, T. Watling-street, near Wellington, 
Shropshire, grocer and shop-keeper, Feb. 28. 

Chapman. 8 Greenwich, linen-draper, Feb. 26. 

Coupland, and W. B. Colton, Liverpool, mer- 
chants, March @. 

Clark, W. Kingston-upon-Hull, seedsinan, 
March &, 

Clayton, W. Dock-head, Surrey, grocer, March 
12, 

Davies, M, Bodynfel, Montgomeryshire, farmer, 
Feb. 2). 

Dann, W. T.and B. Bentham, and J. Baikie, 
Chatham and Sheerness, bankers. 
vey, W. Christchurch, Surrey, coal mer- 
chant, Feb. 26. 


March 1. 

Downs, W. Cheadle, Chester, calico priuter, 
March 30, 

Eveleigh F, and 8. Union-street, Southwark, 
hat-manufacturers, March 5. 

Fry, W. T street, letfer-founder, Feb. 22. 
Orster, E, Newcastle-n pon-Tyne, merchant. 
Fielding, J. Mollram-in-Congdeneale Cheshire, 

corn-dealer, March 2. 
Glover. D, and J. Leeds, merchanta. 
Green, sr Rednall, Worcestershire, maltster, 
rch 1, 
Golding, H. Lower Thame*-street, wine-mer- 
chant, March 6, 
Gilpin, J. "Westbury, Wiltshire, surgeon, 
arch 14. 
Gerthardi, H, Savage-gardens, merchant, 
March 8. 


Hamper S&S B. Furnival’s-inn, bill-broker, 
ebruary 8. 


Dividends. 
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Storer, J. Mount-street, Hanover-square, ua- 
dertaker of funerals, (Wood, Riehmond- 
buildings, Dean-street, Soho. 

Turner, R. late of Chorlton-row, Manchester, 
joiner and builder. (Hurd and Jobneon, 
Temple. 

Turner, O. Chancery-lane, stationer. 
W ilson-street, Gray’s-inn-road, 

Tooth, E Hastings, haberdasher. 
Union-court, Broad-street, 

Williams, B. W. Upper  Brook-street, 
Grosvenor-square, tailor. (Dignam, New- 
man-street, Oxtord-street. 

Whitley, J. T. Edmonton, grocer. (Phipps, 
Weaver’s-hall, Basinghall--treet. 

Windett, J. Norwich, grocer. (Taylor and 
Roscoe, King’s-benc h-walk,. 

Willock, R Lancaster, wine-merchant, 
(Holme, Frampton and Loftus, New-inn, 

Wood, J. Great Russell-ctreet, Bloomsbury, 


(Cope, 


(Cranceh, 


silversmith. (Hamilton and Ullithorne, 
Tavistock-row , Covent-garden. 
Wright, J. Charlotte-street, St, Pancras, 


cheesemonger. (Elkin, Broad-street, Golde: - 
square, 


DIVIDENDS. 


Wingate, T. W. Bath, dealer. (Burfoot, 
King’s-bench-walk, Teinple. 
Hunt, G. Leicester-square, linen-draper, 


February 26, 

Hilder, W. New Windsor, Berkshire, saddle 
and harness-maker, February 26. 

Hooper, C. late of Marston Higott, Somerset- 
shire, edge-tool-maker, February 28, 

Holmes, F. Vere-street, Oxford street, mer- 
chant, March 5. 

Heath, W. T. Cashion-court, 
merchant, March 5. 

Holmes, J. Carlisle, grocer, March 9. 

Honeyborne, Moor-lane, Ringswindford, coal- 
dealer, March 22. 

Harris, T. and J. Price, Bristol, merchants, 
March 42. 

Jackson, W. late of High Holborn, victualler, 
February 26. 

Jerry, ‘I. Rerton, Suffolk, malster aod mer- 
chant, March 14. 

Knight, J. Halifax, Yorkshire, merchant, 
February 26. , 

Lane, T. Chandos-street, oil and colourman 
February 19. 

Lush, J. and W. High Holborn, distillers, 
February 12. 

Lee, J. N. Wigan, Lancashire, linen-draper, 
February 24. 

Lyall, G. North Shields, merchant, March 10. 

Millard, J. Cheapside, linen draper, Feb. 26. 

Monnington, W. Chepstow, Monmouthshire, 
grocer and shopkeeper, March 2. 

M‘George, W. Lower Fore-street, Lambeth, 
brewer, February 26. 

Moore,G. jun. Lower-road, Deptford, timber- 
merchant, March 5. 

M‘Gowen, W. Newark, Nottinghamsbire, tea- 
dealer, March &. 

Marris, T. Barton-upon-Humber, banker 
April 12. 

Moorehouse, J. Sloane-street, Chelsea, wive- 
merehant, March 6. 

Newell, J. Beaconsfield, draper, Feb. 22. 

Norton, R. jun. late of Charlotte-street, Fitz- 
roy-square, paper-hanger and _ stationer, 
February 26. 

Perkins, R. Penmain, Monmouthshire, coal- 
merchant, February 2}. 
Parkinson, R. Liverpool, cabinet-miAker, 

February 28. 
Paternoster, W. Rochester, innbolder, Feb. 26 
Pugh, G. Sheerness, Kent, linen-draper, 
February 26. 
Pigram, J. Maidstone, 
Savery, C. Sonth ord, 
burner, February 22. 
Stokes, T. sen, Welsh-pool, Montgomeryshire, 
flannel-manu facturer. 


Broad-street, 


ocer, March 6. 
Devonsbire, lime- 
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Stevens, J, Stafford, wine and spirit- merchant. 
Sauoders, R. Birmingham, edge-wol-maker, 


March} 
Stodert, R. and M. Strand, booksellers, 
March 5. 


Tollett, W. Plymoutb-dock, grocer. 

Thomas, J. Leicester, linen-draper, Feb. 26 
Thorpe, M. Worksop, Nottinghamshire, 
maister, March 3 
Tatner, C. Horton 

February 15. 
Troughton, J. C. A. Newcomb, and J. and B 
Troughton, Coventry, bankers, March 7. 
Thorndike, J. Ipswieb, Suffolk, cheese and 
butter-factor, Maich 14. 


BIRTHS, 
BIRTHS. 

Feb. 1. The lady of William Ward, Esq. of 
Bloomsbury-square, of a daughter. 

4. At Brentford-butts, the lady of Dr. Ronald's, 
of a daughter. 

5. In Bedford-street, Bedford-square, Mrs. 
William Hunt, of a son, 

- In Portland-ptace, the lady of Mr. Hurtado, 

the Colombian minister, of a son. 

8. In Harley-stieet, the lady of R. W. Hall 
Dare, Ksq. of a son. 

10. At Upper Clapton, the lady of the Rev. 
Thomas iregory, Of a son, 

13. Mrs. Skynuer, of Great Portland-street, of 
a son. 

14. In Upper Berkeley-stieet, the lady of 
William T. Thornton, Esq. of a son. 

14. Mrs. Frazer, of Sernsed lect, Russell- 
square, of a daughter. 

id. The lady of John Farey, jun. Esq. civil en- 
gineer, of ason. 

18. The lady of Nathaniel Gould, Esq. of 
Tavistock-square, of a daughter, 


MARRIAGES. 


Feb. 4. At Si. Andrew's church, Plymouth, by 

the Rev. T. Hunt Ley, M.A. Major W.C. 
Holloway, Royal Engineers, only son of 
Major-general Sir Charles Holloway, of 
Stoke-cottage, Devonport, to Amelia, 
youngest daughter of the late Captain T. 
Elphinstone, R.N., of Belair, in the county 
of Devon. 

. At Frawfield by the Rev. John Thompson, 
Robert Dodgson, Esy. of Upper Clapton, to 
Miss Smith, of Taunton. 

. At Lewisham, by the Rev. Mr. Jones, 
Lieutenant Charies Goullet, R.N., youngest 
son of the late Peter Goullet, of Heavitree, 
Devon, Esq. to Emma, fifth daughter of the 
late Thomas Britton, of Forest-hill, in tne 
county of Kent, Keq. 

iz. At Westham, by the Rev. Archdeacon 
Jones, J. T. Hodgson, eq. of Calcutta, to 
Miss Marshall, grand daughter of Charles 
Frisby, Esq. of Strattord-street. 

iz. At &t. Peter's church, Liverpool, by the 
Rev. Thomas H. Heathcote, M.A. Jobn 
William Underwood, tsq. to Elizabeth, 
third daughter of James Hamilton, Esq. 

14. At Scarborough, Arthur Davies, Esq. of 
the First Regiment of King’s Dragoon 
Guards, eldest son of the late Colonel Davies, 
of Forest-hall, Carmarthenshire, to Cathe- 
rine, daughter of Thomas Atkinson, Esq. 
Searborough. 

1¢. Mr. Macdonald, to Margaret, and Mr. 
Cham bers, to Catherine Saunders daughters 
of Thomas Maddocks, Esy. of Ellesmere, 
deceased, 

14. At St. Geerge’s Hanover-equare, by the 
Rev. Dr, Dowdeswell, Charles Mills, Esq. 
to Baily, eldest daughter of Richard Hen:y 
Cox, . 

1d. At St. George's, Hanover-square, by the 
Rev, Abell Lenden, rector of Friern Barnet, 
John Parkinson. Esq. jun. of Sackville- 


Kerby, Kent, farmer, 


~ 


wa 


cr oe 


treet, toa Elizabeth t hter ol 
Tints ‘Parkinmons Was’ of Lomet Brace. 
street. 





MARRIAGES, 





Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 


Vos, H. and J.C. Essers, New-court, Cratched. 
friars, merchants, February 26. 

W ood, T. ciiman, Barbican, February 19. 

W halton, T. Tailor, Finsbury-place, Feb, 19. 

Weller, T. Croyden, watchmaker, Feb. 22. 

Wreak, J. Sheffield, saw-manufacturer and 
merchant, February 26, 

Wood, W. T. Sinith, R. Smith, and J. Stein, 
Workington, Cumberland, bankers, Feb 26, 

Williams, KE. of Fenchurch-street, wine- 
merchant, February 26. 

Watson, R. Regent’s-canal, City-road, coal. 
merchant, March 1. 

Whiting, T. Oxford, mercer, March 5. 


AND DEATHS. 


16. At Earle’s Colne, Exsex, by the Rev. J. B, 
Carwardine, J. P. Burrows, Esq. of Austin 
Friars, London, to Henrietta, second 
daughter of the late Rev. Thomas Carwar- 
dine, of Colne-priory. 

I5. By licence, at Clains church, by the Rey, 
Thomas Davis, Mr. Thomas Gardner, to 
Miss Harriett Cubitt, of Blanquetta, near 
Worcester 

15. At St Nanrtin’s-in-the-fields, by the Rev. 
Dr. Richards, Lieut. W. G. T. Lewis, of the 
Hon East India Company's service, to Caro- 
line, second daughter of Mr. Hume of Long- 
acie, 


DEATHS. 

Feb. 4. At Cheltenham, in her 58th year, Mrs. 
Haldane, relict of the late John Haldane, 
Esq. of Caleutta. 

6. At his house in Biunswick-square, Robeit 
Morris, Esq, of South Sea chambers, 

7. At his father’s, Major-general N. Forbes’s 
house, Sloane-street, Captain Charles Foibes, 
half-pay 56th Regiment, 

7. G.P, Carr, Esq, of Lower Edmonton, aged 
70. 

&. Klizabeth, third daughter of Samuel Wilde, 
Esq. of New Palace. yard. 

i}. After a few days’ ilines«, in Quebec-street, 
deeply and deservedly lamented, Walliam 
Mervin Dillon, Esq. (a Bn. S.R.E ) the last 
surviving son of Francis Dillon, of Proud- 
stone, county Meath, Esq. 

14. In Charlotte-streel, Portland-place, Mrs. 
Smith, only daughter of the late Dr. Robert 
Courthorpe Sims, of Dunmow, Essex. 

13. After a long illness, which be bore with 
exemplary patience, W.W. Prideaux, Esq. 
of Portland-square, Plymouth, aged 28, 

13. At the residence of her son-in law, Win, 
Barwick, Exq. Holt-lodge, Norfolk, aged 79, 
Mrs, Isabella Statter, relict of the late Wm. 
Statter, Esq. formerly of Baturin, in the 
Ukraine, Russia. 

14. At East-hill, Wandsworth, Charlotte, 
oungest daughter of the late Rev Jobn 
Mitchell, rector of Kingston Bagpur, Berks. 

16. Atthe Rectory, Anne, wife of the Rev. 
Willian Gilly, rector of Wanstead, Essex. 

16. At Highwood-lill, William Anderson,Ksq. 
late of Russel-square. 

17, At Falmouth, on his way to Madeira, for 
the benefit of his health, Michael William 
Troy, Esq. 

17. At his house, Islington, the Rev. Win. 
Draper, in his 80th year, universally re- 
spected, 

18. At St. Peter's cottage, Manchester, in the 
34th yea: of her age, Fanny Elizabeth Ma- 
tilda Connell, wife of Edward Connell, Esq. 

19. At Hammersmith, the Rev. Hagh Tayler, 
B.A.,, of St. John’s college, Cambridge. 

20. At Puttenham-priory, in the eounty of 
Surrey, Mary, widow of the late Avuimiral 
Cornish, and sister to Admiral Lord Gambier. 

20, William Child, Esq. aged 76, of Clapham 
common. 

20. Mary, wife of Charles Widder, Eeq. of 

of Champion-hill, Camberwell. 

21. At Wimbledon-house, Samuel Marryat. 
Keg. jun, aged 25. 
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womercet Coal .ccesceecsecs _ 10 Literary Institutions 
Do. Lock Fund.........00.| 12 10) 5 15 pet-||London .......cceceeeeees| 3D 
Stafford and Worcester....| 850 40 EE rs Te 
Stourbridge .....seesee0+4| 230 12 Metropolitan....se.seesese| Par 
Stratford on Avon ........) 40 l Gas Lights. 
Stroudwater ......-+.s0000| 450 31 10 Gas L. & Co, Chart. Comp.) 70 
NEE... cosas gsantedeaes ae ll Ditte MeWiciecccccsocccces FW 
Tavistock ......cccecceeee| 120 _ City Gas Light Company...) — 
Thames and Medway...... 32 _ Die MeWeccecdeesctocaed: = 
Thames and Severn, New 33 1 lo fempesial..ccoocespeccecnceh) 
Trent and Mersey ........ 2150 75 5 bon. ||Phanix or Sonth London 14 pr 
Warwick and Birmingham | 306 il General United Gas Comp. 6 pm 
Warwick and Napton...e.. 260 1] ree FF 
Wey and Arun ....cccccese — 1 Reese: cces o cossonese @& 
Wilts and Berks .c.-.. cece 8 —_ Breationd .cocccccevocsicn, & 
Wisheach occ ccececevecece 45 _ Bath (sas eer erereeeeeeeee 17 10 
Worcester and Birmingham| 50 ] Barnsley secccccecesecees| 17 10 
Wyrley and Easington .....) 156 6 Birmingham....sccccesees| 74 
Docks. Ditto Staffordshire .....++.| 74 pi 
London See eee eer erat aeeee 106 4 lo Brighton Gas eee emeeeeete 22 
West lndia Cceeseceeeseses 225 10 Do, New Comer ereneeeeeee 4 
Mast Undies .coscconcdas coro AS 8 NINES cccccecescecasesos! WF 
Commercial... ...secces+ees| 82 310 Ditto (from Oil) .ccccecess| = 
Bristol eee w ere ean teeeee 94 210 Buraley Gas. ccotacnvioone —- 
Bast Country ..ss.es000--) 29 10) — Belfasd: 004 ccesccegecaeste| «°F 
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Messrs. EDMONDS and WOLFE, No. 9, Change Alley, Cornhill, 







































































PRICES OF SHARES IN CANALS, DOCKS, BRIDGES, WATER-WORKS, FIRE AND 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES, INSTIPUPIONS, AND GAS-LIGH'T COMPANIES. 
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